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INTRODUCING  E-BUSINESS  ON  DEMAND 
THE  NEXT  UTILITY  SS 
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CONSIDER  THIS:  when  your  business  needs  electricity,  you 
don’t  need  to  build  your  own  power  plant,  you  just  flick  a  switch. 
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Yet  when  it  comes  to  information  technology,  you  spend  millions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  man-hours  debating,  designing, 
building  and  managing  your  own  infrastructure.  Why?  Because  > 
while  utilities  have  always  had  simple,  reliable,  affordable  and 
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ubiquitous  delivery  systems  —  e-business  has  not.  Until  now. 
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THE  NEXT  UTILITY  IS  HERE:  e-business  on  demand™  from 
IBM  allows  you  to  acquire  e-business  infrastructure,  applications, 
even  entire  business  processes,  as  services,  via  the  Internet. 
Fast,  reliable,  cost-effective  and  flexible  —  just  like  gas 
or  electricity  —  The  Next  Utility™  is  there  when  you  need  it. 
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THE  NEXT  UTILITY  IS  LOGICAL:  if  you  need  more,  you 
take  more.  There  are  no  massive  up-front  costs,  or  major 
technology  decisions  —  just  leave  the  infrastructure,  integration 
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and  implementation  to  the  e-business  specialists.  Sometimes  • 
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called  “e-sourcing,”  we  like  to  think  of  it  as  e-business  gains 
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without  e-business  pains.  "  -  Y  .. ,  - 
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THE  NEXT  UTILITY  IS  MUSCLE:  e-business  on  demand 
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gives  all  kinds  of  businesses  the  technology  infrastructure 
or  complete  e-business  capabilities  of  the  most  sophisticated 
corporate  network  —  backed  by  the  combined  experience  of 
thousands  of  e-business  strategists,  designers  and  integrators. 
And  it  gives  employees,  customers  and  partners  the  reliability 
and  ease  of  use  of,  well,  a  utility. 
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•  THE  POINT  IS  SIMPLE:  you  get  the  proven  benefits  of 
well-executed  e-business.  You  get  to  focus  on  the  bigger  picture. 
You  get  to  attend  very,  very  short  technology  committee 
meetings.  All  those  in  favor? 


MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOLS: 

V  i 

needed  to  significantly  improve  the  reliability  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  their  network  of  180  sites, 
e-business  on  demand's  remote  monitoring  services 
(in  partnership  with  NetSolve)  allow  network 
management  fora  low  monthly  fee.  avoiding  the 
need  to  recruit  20-30  network  experts. 
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has  over  8.500  dealers  and  partners  contending 
daily  with  a  vast  array  of  products,  promotions  and 
price  data.  An  extranet,  designed,  implemented, 
integrated,  hosted  and  serviced  by  IBM,  allows 
dealers  to  better  manage  the  order  process  and 
post  sales  information  in  real  time.  ,  > 
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For  information,  call  800  IBM-7080,  ask  for  on  demand,  or  visit  ibm.com/e-business/ondemand 
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IBM,  e-business  on  demand,  The  Next  Utility  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States 
and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2002  IBM  Corp..  All  rights  reserved. 
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ALL  OF  A  SUDDEN,  BEING  ON 
THETECHNOLO GY  COM MITTEE 
LOOKS  PRETTY  GOOD. 
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COMPAQ  WIRELESS  SOLUTIONS. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  YOUR  SYSTEMS  ON  THE  ROAD. 

In  the  world  of  sales,  time,  or  downtime,  is  money.  To  get  a  jump  on  your  competition  and  act  on 
opportunities,  your  people  need  to  update  sales  orders  and  profile  sheets,  submit  call  reports  or 
send  e-mails  all  the  time,  wherever  they  are.  For  these  people  we  make  Compaq  wireless  solutions? 
They’re  built  around  wireless  infrastructures  designed  by  the  experts  at  Compaq  Global  Services. 
They  run  powerful  enterprise-level  apps  from  our  specialized  partners  like  Siebel.  And  each 
wireless  solution  connects  products  like  the  versatile  iPAQ  Pocket  PC  or  ultra-portable  Compaq  Evo 
Notebook  N200  (pictured  above)  with  Ultra-Low-Voltage  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor-M.  In  today’s 
business  climate,  your  people  should  never  be  out  of  commission.  Stay  on  track  with  Compaq. 


Start  by  calling 
Compaq  Global  Services. 

Whether  you  need  an  entire 
wireless  infrastructure,  or 
you  simply  need  to  add  key 
components,  we  can  plan  and 
integrate  the  right  solution 
for  you.  You  can  buy  either 
24X7  or  9X5  CarePaq™  service 
support. 

$0  DOWN,  0%  LEASE  RATE 


** 


EVO  NOTEBOOK  N160 

STARTING  AT  $1,399 

LEASE  FOR  AS  LOW  AS  $59/mo. 

•  Affordable  performance  &  mobility 

•  Intel®  Celeron®  processor  1.06GHz 

•  14.1-inch  TFT  XGA  display 

•  128MB  SDRAM  (133MHz) 

•  20GB  hard  drive 

•  Integrated  DVD/ROM 

•  Mini  PCI  v.92  modem 
•Integrated  10/100  NIC 

•  Microsoft®  Windows®  98  SE 

•  1-year  limited  worldwide 
warranty*” 


iPAQ  POCKET  PC  3850 

STARTING  AT  $599 

LEASE  FOR  AS  LOW  AS  $25/mo. 

•  Sleek,  ergonomic  and  loaded 

•  206MHz  Intel®  StrongARM 
SA-1110  32-bit  RISC  processor, 
64MB  SDRAM 

•  32MB  Flash  ROM  memory 

•  Reflective  TFT  display  with 
64K  colors 

•  Built-in  secure  digital  slot  for 
memory  expansion 

•  Microsoft®  Pocket  PC  2002 
operating  system 

•  Pocket  Outlook  and  Pocket  Office 

•  Handwriting  recognition 

•  Virtual  keyboard 

•  Character  recognition 

•  Voice  recorder 


EVO  NOTEBOOK  N200 

STARTING  AT  $1,799 

LEASE  FOR  AS  LOW  AS  $75/mo. 

Powerful,  highly  mobile  ultra-portable 
Ultra-Low-Voltage  Mobile  Intel® 
Pentium®  III  processor  700MHz 
192MB  SDRAM  standard 
(100MHz) 

10.4-inch  TFT  XGA  display 
1.13  kg  (2.5  lbs) 

Single  internal  battery 
20GB  user-removable  SMART 
hard  drives 
Integrated  Mini  PCI 
Modem/NIC  Combo 
90%  keyboard 
Microsoft®  Windows®  2000 
1-year  limited  worldwide 
warranty*** 


] 


to  find  out  how  to  deploy  a  wireless  solution 
visit  Compaq  global  services  at  compaq.com/mobility 
or  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ 


Compaq  PCs  use  genuine  Microsoft®  Windows® 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 


Prices  reflect  current  Internet  list  pricing  at  time  of  printing  and  are  subject  to  change.  SB  W 

‘Wireless  LAN  or  WAN  capability  provided  via  wireless  air  card.  Subject  to  wireless  network  coverage.  Wireless  airtime  contract  required.  "0%  lease  rate  assuming  lessee  does  not  exercise  a  fair  market  value 
purchase  option  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  and  timely  returns  leased  equipment  to  Compaq  Financial  Services  Corporation  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  and  disregarding  any  charges  payable  by  lessee  other 
than  rent  payments  (such  as  taxes,  fees  and  shipping  charges).  Under  this  program,  an  FMV  lease  term  of  24  months  is  available  for  qualifying  lease  transactions  above  $499.  $0  down  excludes  a  first  rent 
payment  due  in  advance.  Costs  of  software  and  services  qualify  for  the  0%  implicit  lease  rate  provided  they  do  not  exceed  25%  of  the  total  cost  of  all  hardware,  software  and  services.  This  offer  is  valid  through 
March  31,  2002  to  qualified  commercial  customers  in  the  U.S.,  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  CFSC  lease  documentation.  Other  restrictions  may  apply  and  CFSC  reserves  the  right  to  change  or 
cancel  this  program  at  anytime  without  notice. ‘‘‘Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  may  apply.  For  complete  warranty  details,  consult  the  Compaq  Product  Information  Center,  1-800-345-1518  (U.5.).  Compaq, 
the  Compaq  logo,  Evo  and  iPAQ  are  trademarks  of  Compaq  Information  Technologies,  L.P.  in  the  U.S.and  other  countries.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  Pentium  and  Celeron  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks 
of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries.  Products  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  other  companies.  ©2002  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 


COMPAQ. 

Inspiration  Technology 


Use  of  some  features  may  require  Internet  or  network  access  and  purchase  of  additional  hardware.  ©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 
Microsoft.  Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries 


24,287  employees. 
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Microsoft 


Yes  you  can.  Introducing  Microsoft®  Windows®  XP 
Professional,  the  OS  that  takes  manageability  to 
a  much  higher  place.  Windows  XP  lets  you  deploy 
and  administer  your  PCs  more  efficiently,  with 
manageability-enhancing  features  like  the  User 
State  Migration  Tool  and  Policy-Based  Desktop 
Management.  The  new  Remote  Assistance  feature 
lets  you  take  remote  control  of  a  user’s  PC  and 
perform  any  diagnostic  and  repair  operations  as  if 
you  were  sitting  right  there  in  the  user’s  chair. 
Plus,  Windows  XP  offers  a  totally  redesigned,  more 
intuitive  interface  so  users  need  less  handholding 
to  do  the  things  they  need  to  do.  With  Windows  XP, 
you  can.  www.microsoft.com/windowsxp/itpro 
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has  spent  35  years 
in  the  California  Office 
of  Emergency  Services, 
but  nothing  has  been 
scarier  for  him  than 
working  with  antiquated 
federal  IT  standards 
and  practices. 
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Cebrail  Tunga 

Missing  Since  8/23/99 


Alexandra  Heaslet 

Missing  Since  12/12/00 


Tiffany  Holloman 

Missing  Since  2/28/00 


Jacquilla  Scales 
Missing  Since  9/5/01 


Berenger  Grecula 
Missing  Since  11/26/00 


Fernando  Robnett 

Missing  Since  1/10/00 


Shelby  Cannon 

Missing  Since  12/8/98 


Jonathan  Mora 

Missing  Since  10/1/98 


PEOPLE  WILL  SEE  THIS  AD. 


IF  EVEN  ONE  OF  THEM  DOES  SOMETHING, 

IT  WILL  BE  A  SUCCESS. 

Just  one  person.  Who  remembers  one  face.  And  makes  one  phone 
call.  That’s  all  it  takes  to  help  find  missing  children  and  bring  them 
home.  Call  1-800-THE  LOST  or  go  to  our  website,  missingkids.com, 
generously  provided  by  Computer  Associates.  Look  at  the  children. 
Remember  the  faces.  And  help  just  one  child  get  home  today. 


Reuben  Blackwell 

Missing  Since  5/6/96 


Cameron  Bland 

Missing  Since  5/18/00 


Andrea  Reyes 

Missing  Since  10/5/99 


Ethan  Hernandez  Jennifer  Hands 

Missing  Since  7/16/00  Missing  Since  12/27/97 


Computer  Associates™ 


NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR  F 

MISSING  & 
EXPLOITED 

.CHILDREN 
w  ww.missingkids.com 

PICTURE  THEM  HOME. 


Amy  McLaughlin 
Missing  Since  8/27/01 


Ptah  Diamond 

Missing  Since  5/27/01 


Joshua  Bryant 

Missing  Since  5/12/01 


Shawna  Nowaczyk 
Missing  Since  10/11/00 


Jacquelin  Randhawa 

Missing  Since  7/25/00 


©2002  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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When  you  stop  coming  up  with 

new  challenges,  we’ll  stop  coming 
up  with  new  monitors. 


More  real-world  solutions  from  the  best-selling  brand 
of  flat  panel  monitors.  Today’s  specialized  applications 
demand  the  right  tools.  So  the  NEC  MultiSync®  product 
line  is  always  growing,  always  offering  better  ways  to 
work.  You’ll  find  high  resolution, flicker-free  viewing; 
a  choice  of  colors;  touchscreen  and  protective  glass 
technologies;  flexible  integration  options;  and  models 
that  afford  both  landscape  and  portrait  viewing.  Even 
the  industry’s  first  full  line  of  thin-frame  monitors  for 
increased  versatility  in  multi-monitor  applications.  And, 
unlike  conventional  CRT  monitors,  flat  panel  technology 
offers  space-saving  design  and  60%  less  energy 
consumption  for  long-term  efficiency. 

Innovation  continues  to  run  in  the  family:  from  Ambix™ 
digital/analog  dual  input  technology  that  ensures  long¬ 
term  compatibility  to  XtraView+™  for  wide  angle 
viewing  to  OmniColor™  technology  for  precise  color 
values.  All  the  display  solutions  you  need — all  from  the 
world’s  largest  line  of  flat  panel  monitors. 


Learn  more  at  www.necmitsubishi.com  or  call  888-NEC-MITS. 


NEC  ranked  as  the  #1  flat  panel  monitor  branded  vendor  in  the  Stanford  Resource-iSuppli  Flat  Panel 
Monitrak*  Quarterly  Report,  Q2  ’01.  MultiSync  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Ambix,  XtraView+,  and 
OmniColor  are  trademarks  of  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 

©2001  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Simulated  images  in  monitors. 


Our  innovative  line  of  thin-frame 
flat  panel  monitors  allows  you  to 
see  more  image,  less  frame. 


SEE  mOQE. 


TM 


NEC/MITSUBISHI 

NEC-MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  DISPLAY 
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NTT  Communications  Group  Offices 

Japan  •  USA  •  Brazil  •  UK  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Belgium  •  Switzerland  •  Italy  •  Spain  •  Korea  •  China 
•  Hong  Kong  •  Taiwan  •  Vietnam  •  Thailand  •  Indonesia  •  Singapore  •  Malaysia  •  Philippines  •  Sri  Lanka  •  Australia 

*  A  full  service  offering  may  not  be  availabie  in  some  a'eas 


Now  that  NTT  Communications  has  joined 
forces  with  Verio,  there's  a  solutions  provider 
with  the  power  to  meet  your  Internet  needs 
end-to-end  and  top-to-bottom. 


www.ntt.com/verio 

For  further  information,  contact  : 
NTT  Communications  Corporation, 
nttverio@ntt.com 


As  NTTA/ERIO,  we  operate  a  global  Tier  1 
IP  network  with  an  industry-leading  SLA.  We 
offer  seamlessly  integrated  IP  solutions,  from 
maximally-secure  VPNs  and  fail-safe  hosting 
to  consultation  and  24/7  maintenance.  Our 
one-stop  solutions  also  cover  ATM  and  Frame 
Relay,  supplied  through  our  Arcstar  global 
managed  data  network  services. 


Just  as  importantly,  we  have  the  breadth  of 
experience  and  the  deep  financial  resources 
that  are  your  best  assurance  we'll  be  there  to 
support  you  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


IPSn^ant  to  go  farther. 

You  r|eed  an  IP  solutions  provider 
that  can  go  the  distance. 


GLOBAL  SLA 


AMERICAS 


Arcstar  GLOBAL 
NETWORK 


EUROPE 


ASIA 


GLOBAL  IP  NETWORK 


DATA  CENTER 


GLOBAL  SERVER  LOAD  BALANCING 
(Smart  Content  Delivery) 


IP- VPN 

(IP  Sec  Type;  Global  IP 
Security  Gateway  Service) 
(Multi-protocol  label 
switching  (MPLS)  Type) 


NTT/  VERIO 


No  tolls,  no  dead  ends.  Only  Sun'  ONE  software 
puts  your  entire  IT  infrastructure  into  high  gear. 


A  lot  of  companies  are  out  there  trying  to  sell  you  an  "integrated  Web  Services  platform." 
But  what  they're  really  trying  to  do  is  lock  you  into  theirs.  Of  course,  integrating  your 
information  assets  will  allow  you  to  offer  more  services,  get  bigger  savings  and  earn 
greater  profits.  You'll  also  get  better  customer  service,  tighter  supply  chains  and  achieve 
increased  productivity.  But  how  do  you  do  it  without  ripping  out  and  replacing  everything? 
And  how  do  you  make  it  future-proof?  Sun™  ONE  is  the  answer. 


Visit  wvwv.sun.com/sunoneinfo  to  register  to  receive  the  Sun  ONE  starter  kit  and  join  the  online  Sun  ONE  community. 


©2001  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo,  the  Sun  ONE  logo,  Java,  iPlanet,  Forte,  Solaris,  iForce  and  SunTone  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Company,  Ltd. 


IT'S  THE  FUEL-INJECTED  JAVA™ 
AND  XML  SOFTWARE  PLATFORM. 

Sun  ONE  is  a  software  platform  of  rock- 
solid  products  that  lets  you  integrate 
whatever  services  you  demand.  And 
you  can  leverage  the  power  of  your 
legacy  systems  to  launch  services  today 
without  locking  you  into  a  dead-end 
solution  tomorrow.  Sun  ONE  includes 
the  iPlanet™  product  portfolio,  with  the 
most  popular  LDAP  directory  server  on 
the  market,  and  Forte™  for  Java™  tools, 
the  quickest  way  to  write  Java  apps 
anywhere.  And  it's  all  built  with  Java 
and  XML  technologies,  supports  SOAP, 
WSDL  and  UDDI,  and  runs  on  Solaris;" 
the  #1  UNIX®  operating  environment. 


OPEN  STANDARDS  MEAN 
YOU'RE  IN  THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT. 

Unlike  some  people  out  there,  we  don't 
claim  to  know  everything  that's  down 
the  road  ahead.  We  build  our  products 
to  be  open  and  integratable,  meaning 
they  can  work  with  any  of  the  leading 
software  products  available  today. 
The  Sun  ONE  platform  is  optimally 
engineered  to  work  together,  and  with 
whatever  other  standards-based  prod¬ 
ucts  you  have  in  the  platform. 


WE'RE  A  FULL-SERVICE  STATION. 
SO  COME  ON  BY. 

Our  platform  is  designed  to  be  easily 
implemented  by  Sun's  extensive  team  of 
Enterprise  Service  Professionals,  as  well 
as  by  your  favorite  iForce™  ISV,  systems 
integrator  or  reseller,  and  deployed  reliably 
and  securely  as  a  SunTone"  Certified 
solution.  We  know  how  to  integrate 
network  architecture  better  than  anyone. 
Now,  with  Sun  ONE,  we're  launching 
you  into  a  whole  new  realm  of  services, 
savings  and  greater  profits. 


>WEBCONNECTIONS 


ASK  THE  SOURCE  How  do  you  negotiate  a 

better  compensation  package? 


What’s  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  your  next  CIO  move?  In 
this  issue,  we  explore  the  state  of  the  CIO’s  job  (“Career  Path," 

Page  84;  “Salary,”  Page  90;  and  “Turnover,”  Page  94).  We’ve  signed 
up  executive  recruiters  Beverly  Lieberman  and  Phillip  Schneider- 
meyer  to  answer  your  career-related  questions  online  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  Go  to  the  Web  Connections  box  at  www.cio.com. 


weigh  in  How  do  you 
think  like  an  executive? 


talk  back  Why  must  the 
CIO  report  to  the  CEO? 

CIOs  are  finally  getting  their  seat  at  the 
table;  51  percent  now  report  to  the 
CEO  (“Executive  Relationships,”  Page 
58).  But  is  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
true  alignment?  Post  your  opinion 
online  for  the  next  two  weeks. 


learn  more  Communicating 
what’s  on  your  mind. 

Seventy  percent  of  CIOs  said  that 
“effective  communication”  was  the 
key  to  success  (“Skills,”  Page  78). 

G.  Richard  Shell,  academic  director  of 
the  Wharton  Executive  Negotiation 
Workshop,  shares  his  secrets  that  will 
help  you  get  your  point  across. 


You  spend  a  third  of  your  time  commu¬ 
nicating  with  other  executives 
(“Responsibilities,”  Page  50)  yet  find 
that  your  disconnect  with  them  is  a 
barrier  (“Challenges,”  Page  64).  Execu¬ 
te  nk  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack  for  some 
IT-oriented  CIOs.  Share  your  stories. 


Find  the  links  to  these  and  other  resources  in  the  Web  Connections  box  at  www.cio.com.  Check  out  the  special 
State  of  the  CIO  webpage  at  www.cio.com/state. 


RESEARCH  CENTERS 


CIO  Executive 

Get  even  more  in-depth  infor¬ 
mation  on  where  your  career 
should  take  you  next,  as  well 
as  corporate  budgeting  and 
e-learning.  Check  out 
www.cio.com/executive. 


Leadership  &  Management 

Find  out  everything  from  how 
to  get  the  credit  you  deserve 
to  the  mysteries  of  managing 
and  motivating  your  staff.  Go 
to  www.cio.com/leadership. 


OUR  DAILY  WEB 


II  mm 


Is  your  CEO  a  Hypocrite,  a  Waverer  or  worse? 

Read  the  seven  levels  of  the  IT-enlightened  chief  exec,  as 
outlined  in  this  issue’s  From  the  Publisher  column  (Page 
126),  then  go  to  www.cio.com/readerpoll  to  cast  your  vote. 


THURSDAY  Sound  Off 

What  will  the  future  of  the  CIO  role  be?  Share  your 
predictions  online.  Go  to  comment.cio.com. 

MONDAY  Technology  Editor  Christopher  Lindquist 
covers  what’s  coming  in  Tech  Tact. 

TUESDAY  Web  Writer  Danielle  Dunne  talks 
with  the  experts  on  CIO  Radio. 

WEDNESDAY  Web  Writer  Jon  Surmacz 
makes  sense  of  the  numbers  in  Metrics. 

FRIDAY  Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  gives 
advice  worth  the  price  in  the  35  Cent 
Consultant. 
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Can  you  afford  to  guess  which  projects  will  provide  the  most  value  to 
your  company? 

Primavera  Team  Play®  lets  you  confidently  pick  your  clear  project  winners. 

Wrap  your  arms  around  all  of  your  projects  using  Primavera  Team  Play  from  Primavera  Systems-  the  world’s 
leading  developer  of  project  management  software.  Primavera  TeamPlay  provides  the  easiest  way  to  track  and 
prioritize  all  of  your  projects  to  improve  execution  and  predictability.  You’ll  be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  market 
changes  and  choose  the  projects  that  match  best  with  your  business  goals. 

Primavera  TeamPlay  has  already  helped  thousands  of  project-driven  companies  in  the  financial  services,  banking, 
corporate  IT  and  software  development  industries  to  select  and  execute  the  correct  projects  with  confidence. 
Let  Primavera  TeamPlay  make  you  a  winner-  by  eliminating  the  guesswork. 

Call  1.800.423.0245  or  visit  us  at  www.primavera.com/ci2. 

_  PRIMAVERA 

TeamPlay 


Visit  us  at  www.primavera.com/events  to  learn  about  our  free  online  seminars. 


From  the  Editor 


Discover  more  insights 
on  the  state  of  the  CIO  by 
visiting  our  new  dedicated 
destination  www.cio.com/state. 
There  you  can  participate 
in  forums  with  peers  and 
experts  on  salary,  turnover, 
career  paths  and  more. 


State  Secrets 


IT’S  NOT  BOASTING  TO  SAY  that  CIO  and  its 

editors  are  experts  on  the  CIO  position.  We’re  in 
our  15th  year  of  publication,  and  the  position  itself 
isn’t  much  older  than  that.  We’ve  always  tracked 
the  evolution  of  the  role,  pushed  readers  to  fulfill 
its  promise  and  urged  companies  to  embrace  it  as  a 
driver  of  the  business.  But  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  stretch,  and  a  bit  arrogant,  to  say  we  could 
“define”  the  state  of  the  position.  Until  now.  In  our 
comprehensive  “State  of  the  CIO”  survey  and  spe¬ 
cial  report,  we  have  interpreted  findings  collected 
from  500  heads  of  IT.  We  asked  them  everything 
from  their  responsibilities  and  challenges  to  their 
career  histories  and  salaries  in  order  to  pinpoint 
where  CIOs  are  today,  where  they’ve  come  from 
and  where  they’re  heading. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Research  Editor 
Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware,  shows  what  CIOs  are 
doing;  the  special  issue,  coordinated  by  Leadership 
and  Management  Editor  Edward  Prewitt  and  art 
directed  by  Hana  Barker,  reveals  how  CIOs  are 
doing  it. 

Why  all  the  navel  gazing?  The  CIO  position  is 
so  uniquely  complex  in  its  duties  and  scope,  and 
still  relatively  new,  that  it  can’t  help  but  be  insular. 
The  essence  of  CIO's  mission  for  the  past  decade 


and  a  half  has  been  to  break  down  that  insularity 
and  show  you  what  your  IT  peers  are  up  to.  You 
may  be  aware  that  you  don’t  have  enough  time 
to  do  strategic  planning,  or  that  hiring  and  retain¬ 
ing  talent  is  still  a  huge  problem,  or  that  effective 
communication  is  the  most  important  skill  for  suc¬ 
cess.  But  did  you  know  that  disconnects  with  fel¬ 
low  CXOs  are  not  really  a  significant  hurdle  for 
most  CIOs  these  days?  That,  in  fact,  CIOs  have 
great  relationships  with  their  CEOs?  Did  you  real¬ 
ize  that  you’re  not  the  only  CIO  who  isn’t  lusting 
after  your  boss’s  position?  In  fact,  you  are  among 
the  majority  of  CIOs  who  want  to  stick  fast  to  the 
IT  career  path.  What  about  pay?  Maybe  you  sus¬ 
pected  that  though  your  performance  is  evaluated 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  CXOs,  your  pay  scale 
is  orders  of  magnitude  lower  than  theirs.  Now, 
sorry  to  say,  there’s  proof. 

View  this  issue  as  a  perfect  opportunity  to  break 
out  of  your  insular  world  and  see  what  your  pro¬ 
fession  has  come  to.  By  comparing  yourself  with 
500  peers,  find  out  if  you  are  in  the  ballpark,  the 
dugout  or  left  field.  And  see  what  kinds  of  plays 
your  fellows  are  making  now  in  this  foul-ball  econ¬ 
omy.  Good  luck  in  your  jobs,  and  once  the  stock 
goes  up,  for  God’s  sake  ask  for  a  pay  raise! 


Deputy  Editor 
pastore@cio.com 
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PHOTO  BY  WEBB  CHAPPELL 


Otis  wanted  valuable 
customer  information  at 
the  push  of  a  button. 

(You  know  elevator  people.) 


InBox 

Reader  Feedback 


TO  THE  POINT 

Your  remarks  about  PowerPoint  are  right  on!  [“What’s  the  Point?”  Peer  to  Peer,  Nov.  15, 
2001.]  I  don’t  use  PowerPoint  at  all  (I  don't  run  Windows),  but  I  know  that  presentations 
can  be  just  as  devoid  of  thinking  when  using  StarOffice  (a  PowerPoint-compatible  program 
that  runs  on  Red  Hat  Linux).  I  have  some  other  suggestions  for  rooting  out  the  evil  of 
mindless  PowerPointers.  First,  encourage  everybody  to  read  The  Visual  Display  of 
Quantitative  Information  by  Edward  Tufte  (Graphics  Press,  2001).  This  book  is  a  tour  de 
force  on  how  well-presented  information  informs  critical  thinking,  and  how  to  spot  the 
sloppy  thinking  (or  worse,  pure  deceit)  present  in  90  percent  of  all  graphics  you  see  on  a 
daily  basis.  In  Tufte’s  public  lectures,  he  describes  the  information  density  spectrum  and 
says,  “At  one  end  is  PowerPoint— the  lowest  amount  of  data  per  square  inch  if  you  don’t 
include  Pravda  [the  Soviet  propaganda  newspaper].” 


There  is  value  in  creating  a  presen¬ 
tation  that’s  just  bullet  points,  but  the 
value  is  in  the  process  of  creating  the 
presentation,  not  the  presentation  itself. 
What  we  do  is  pass  out  the  presentation 
and  then  talk  about  all  the  issues  we 
had  to  resolve  to  make  the  presentation 
appear  as  simple  as  it  does.  That  makes 
for  lively  discussion. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  do  start  your 
Society  for  a  PowerPoint-Free  World,  it 
will  consist  of  citizens  who  are  thought¬ 
ful,  articulate  and  socially  responsible 
when  it  comes  to  sharing  ideas. 

Michael  Tiemann 
CTO 
Red  Hat 
Durham,  N.C. 
tiemann@redhat.  com 

WHO’S  IN  COMMAND? 

When  reading  your  article  about  the 
concept  of  a  deputy  CIO  [“IT  Takes 
Two,”  Nov.  15,  2001],  I  was  reminded 
of  a  parallel  concept  that  has  long  been 
in  operation  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Aboard 
ship,  the  executive  officer  (XO)  fills  a 
similar  role  to  the  deputy  CIO.  The  XO 
keeps  the  ship  operating  from  day  to 
day,  making  sure  all  the  necessary  tasks 


are  taken  care  of,  while  the  captain  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  overall  mission  of  the 
ship.  This  works  very  well  in  practice, 


IT  Takes  Two 
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particularly  when  the  two  officers  have 
complementary  skills.  For  example,  if 
the  captain  has  an  engineering  back¬ 
ground,  it  works  best  if  the  XO  has  an 
operations  or  weapons  background. 
To  extend  this  to  the  ClO/deputy  CIO 
relationship,  if  the  CIO  has  an  applica¬ 
tion  development  background,  then 
it  would  probably  be  best  to  select  a 
deputy  CIO  that  has  a  background  in 
networking  or  operations. 

Alan  Ariel 

Director  of  Networks 
Rollins 
Atlanta 

aariel@rollinscorp.com 


At  my  company,  one  of  the  largest 
IT  shops  in  health  care,  the  thought 
of  being  able  to  afford  a  deputy  CIO 
didn’t  seem  to  make  sense.  After  all, 
health  care  has  not  been  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  area  for  IT  leadership  innova¬ 
tion.  However,  we  currently  find  our¬ 
selves  looking  for  a  system  support 
CIO.  We  have  a  centralized  data 
center  model  for  our  30  hospitals  and 
found  that  having  someone  besides 
the  CIO  (myself)  run  400  full-time  IT 
employees  and  the  operations  center 
would  be  cost-effective. 

Having  a  CIO  who  is  specifically 
looking  for  problem  prevention, 
reliability  and  other  up¬ 
time  measurements  will 
pay  for  a  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  We  have  had  our 
position  posted  now  for 
three  weeks,  and  the 
biggest  problem  we  have 
had  is  CIOs  asking,  “Is 
this  a  demotion?” 

When  the  average  CIO 
in  health-care  hospitals 
has  a  staff  of  less  than  60,  stepping 
into  a  second-in-command  position 
with  a  shop  of  more  than  400  is  not 
a  demotion! 

John  Hummel 

Vice  President  of  IS  and  CIO 
Sutter  Health 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
hummelj@sutter health,  org 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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laxtor  is  a  registered  tiaHemfuk  and  MaxAttach  is  a  tiademaik  of  Maxtor  Corporation.  Ajl  other  trademarks  are 
\  terabyte  ( TB)  is  defined  as  1,(100,000,000,000  bytes. Total  accessible  capacity  varies  depending  on  environment. 


NAS  6000  Storage  Server 

•  Highly  scalable:  1.9TB  to  5.7TB 

•  Multi  platform  file  sharing 

•  One  year,  next  business  day 
on-site  service 

•  Starting  at  under  $30,000 


Affordable  high-volume  disk-to-disk  backup  is  finally  a  reality. The  MaxAttach™ 
NAS  6000  from  Maxtor  transfers  your  data  twice  as  fast  as  tape.  Data  restorations 
that  could  take  hours  are  reduced  to  minutes.  Hot-swappable  components  keep 
you  up  and  running,  while  software  from  leading  providers  like  VERITAS  and 
Legato  provide  a  complete  backup  solution  — all  for  about  the  cost  of  tape.  As  for  the 
cocktails,  we're  working  on  it.  For  prices  and  info  go  to:  www.maxtor.com/maxattach 
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WARNING 


THIS  FACILITY  IS 

SUBJECT  TO 

SUDDEN  SHIFTS 

IN  SCALE. 


When  you  think  scalability,  it’s  time  to  think  software. 


Today’s  Web-driven  world  demands  a  faster  way  to 
scale  up  and  out.  But  instead  of  thinking  hardware,  it’s 
time  to  think  smarter  software,  as  in  the  modular  and 
scalable  Microsoft®  server  platform. 


THINK  UPTIME  “Microsoft  provides  scalable  and  reliable 
products  at  an  unbeatable  price  with  the  ability  to  scale 
out,  not  just  up.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  add  new  servers 
without  costly  downtime.”  —  Don  Heckman,  VP,  Engineering 
Program  Management,  Qwest 


The  Microsoft  server  platform  gives  you  the  choice  of 
thinking  bigger,  smaller,  up,  or  out.  That  way  you  can  deploy 
Microsoft  SQL  Server™  2000  on  Windows®  2000  Datacenter 
Server  for  heavy-duty  ERP  and  transaction  processing, 
and  scale  up  to  support  terabytes  of  data  and  millions 
of  transactions.  Or  scale  out  with  Microsoft  Application 
Center  2000  by  adding  clusters  of  Windows  2000-based 


’Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council.  October  2001.  ©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  narr 
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servers  running  distributed  applications.  Which  means  that 
it  also  has  the  lowest  price-to-performance  ratio  of  any 
competitive  platform  * 

So  no  matter  how  quickly  things  change,  your  business 
is  always  perfectly  scaled  to  handle  it.  For  more  ways  to 
scale  with  software,  visit  us  at  microsoft.com/servers 

/scalability  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  DECISIONS  DOES 
MICROSOFT®  MAKE? 

SMART  ONES. 


Arriving  at  a  smart  business  decision 
can  happen  anywhere.  But  the  process 
first  requires  information;  information 
that  needs  to  be  gathered  from 
multiple  sources,  then  analyzed  and 
shared  before  it  can  be  used  to  your 
advantage.  Microsoft  knows  this. 


That's  why  they  chose  Crystal  Decisions™. 
Microsoft  required  cutting  edge 
reporting  technology  for  its  recent 
Visual  Studio®  .NET  release.  They  turned 
to  Crystal  Decisions,  the  industry  leader 
in  enterprise  reporting  to  provide  this 
functionality  for  their  customers. 


At  Crystal  Decisions,  our  enterprise 
reporting,  analysis  and  information 
delivery  solutions  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  helping  our  customers  and 
partners'  customers  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduce  IT  costs.  And  our 
strategic  partnerships  with  companies 


like  Microsoft,  SAP,  IBM,  and  Baan 
ensure  our  solutions  integrate  seamlessly 
with  your  existing  applications.  We  met 
Microsoft's  demanding  standards. 

We're  confident  we  can  meet  yours. 

To  find  out  how,  visit: 
www.crystaldecisions.com/ent/006/ 
or  call  T866-821-3525. 


Access.  Analyze.  Report.  Share.  crystal  decisions™ 
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the  consolidation  of  your  three  data  centers  into  one,  when  word  comes  in  that  you're  buying  your 

largest  overseas  distributor,  adding  two  more  data  centers  to  the  already 
complex  equation.  Okay,  now  what? 

To  stay  competitive  in  an  environment  like  this,  you  have  to  be  able 
to  react  quickly  and  decisively  in  the  face  of  sudden  change.  It  would  help 
if  your  infrastructure  were  open,  resilient  and  manageable  enough  to  adapt 
when  you  need  it  to.  And  the  only  way  that's  possible  is  if  the  infrastructure 
is  built  to  work  around  your  needs,  not  the  other  way  around. 

HP  OpenView— our  multi-platform  management  software  — puts 
control  of  your  entire  infrastructure  within  easy  reach  of  your  keyboard. 
You  can  visualize  and  monitor  your  infrastructure  — from  legacy  systems  to 
storage  to  Internet  services— from  one  central  location.  Helping  you  preempt 
problems  before  they  occur,  cost-effectively  maintain  high  service  levels  and 
protect  revenue  streams. 

HP  infrastructure  solutions  — servers,  software,  storage,  services  and 
beyond  — are  engineered  for  the  real  world  of  business.  Because  the  last  time 
we  checked,  that's  where  we  all  work.  Call  1.800.HPASKME,  ext.  246.  Or  visit 
www.hp.com/go/infrastructure. 

Infrastructure:  it  starts  with  you. 
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EXECUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Group  Therapy 

By  Megan  Santosus 


THE  FOCUS  OF  many  executive  education 
programs  is  to  give  individual  participants  a 
short  lesson  in  real-life  business  topics.  The 
theory  is  that  by  attending  an  intensive  five- 
day  program  in  an  area  such  as  strategic 
thinking  or  being  a  corporate  entrepreneur, 
executives  will  be  equipped  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  instill  change  in  their  organization 
while  enhancing  their  career.  Larry  Wilson, 
for  one,  finds  this  theory  of  executive  educa¬ 
tion  somewhat  lacking. 

As  cofounder  of  the  Chicago  Executive 
Program  (CEP),  Wilson  believes  executive  edu¬ 
cation  needs  to  be  a  collective  experience  for 
any  meaningful  organizational  change  to 
occur.  “Leadership  is  composed  of  more  than 


one  person,”  he  says.  “If  a  group  goes,  there’s 
multiple  power  to  instill  change  because  a 
group  shares  the  experience.” 

To  feasibly  attract  groups  of  busy  executives 
from  the  same  company,  the  CEP  consists  of 
seven  half-day  sessions  held  monthly  from 
April  to  November.  (For  more  information,  see 
www.thecep.com.)  Led  by  well-known  faculty, 
including  Warren  Bennis,  Jay  Conger  and  Stan 
Davis,  each  of  the  sessions  revolves  around 
change  management  and  is  geared  toward 
groups  of  executives  from  the  same  company. 
In  addition  to  the  academic  leaders,  each  ses¬ 
sion  also  includes  input  from  a  senior  executive 
directly  involved  in  the  subject  matter.  Wilson 
believes  that  this  two-pronged  academic  and 


BRANDING 

What’s  in 
a  Name? 

THOSE  SNEAKY  E-MAIL 

worms  have  led  to  plenty  of 
jokes  and  confusion.  In  1999, 
people  teased  friends  named 
Melissa,  and  in  2000,  they 
couldn't  help  but  snicker  when 
they  whispered  "I  love  you." 
Viruses  are  no  laughing  matter, 
though,  and  users  need  peri¬ 
odic  reminders  telling  them  to 
avoid  opening  e-mail  attach¬ 
ments  that  have  bizarre  exten¬ 
sions  with  more  than  one  dot 
or  six  letters,  or  extensions 
such  as  .exe,  .vbs  or  .bat. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  were 
taken  aback  when  we  received 
an  e-mail  from  Dallas-based 
EXE  Technologies  and  were 
told  to  check  out  its  website, 
www.exe.com.  Turns  out  the 
website  is  innocuous  and  so 
is  the  company,  which  has  no 
desire  to  change  its  unusual 
moniker. 

"It’s  really  a  great  play  on 
what  we  do,"  says  Ben  Hood, 
vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  fulfillment  prod¬ 
uct  group  for  the  supply  chain 
software  vendor.  The  name  EXE 
resulted  from  the  1997  merger 
of  Dallas  Systems  and  Neptune 
Systems.  -Sarah  Johnson 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  AMANDA  DUFFY 


HOW  DID  SALESFORCE.COM  ADD  MORE 
CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRM  COMPANY? 


Is  Siebel  7.0  too  Little,  too  Late? 

. .  .Siebel  faces  increasingly  strong  competition  from  . ' 
competitors  such  as  salesforce.com  . . .  Siebel  is  known 
for  lengthy  and  expensive  implementations. 

Hurwitz  Group,  Trendwatch 


“Six  months  and  half-a-million  dollars  later,  companies  that 
chose  traditional  client/server  CRM  vendors  still  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  With  salesforce.com,  we  have  results.” 

Michael  Blumenthal 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  Essex  Corporation 


“With  the  help  of  salesforce.com,  we  are  a  more  successful  enterprise. 
It  gives  us  a  more  coherent  culture  and  makes  us  more  competitive.  It 
has  been  bottom-line  profitable  for  us  within  six  months.  I  just  don't 
see  how  you  can  help  but  make  money  using  this  product.” 

Donald  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam  Lovell  Securities 


In  less  than  two  years,  salesforce.com  moved  from  start-up  to  number  two  in  CRM 
customers  served.*  Where  did  the  established  CRM  companies  go  wrong?  Simple.  By  the 
time  their  customers  bought  all  the  hardware,  installed  the  software,  and  completed 
customization,  their  businesses  had  changed.  Given  today’s  pressure  on  profits  and  rev¬ 
enues,  business  is  moving  to  salesforce.com,  the  world's  largest  online  customer 
relationship  management  service — including  over  3,000  companies  such  as  Adobe 
Systems,  Autodesk,  Wachovia  and  Siemens  PT&D.  See  how  fast  your  company  can 
benefit.  Call  1-800-NO-SOFTWARE,  or  visit  www.salesforce.com  and  enter  Promo 
Code  Q0308  to  activate  your  FREE  30-day  test  drive. 


salesforce.com 


#1  in  Online  CRM 


SALES  /  SERVICE  /  MARKETING 


'Based  on  total  customers  according  to  recent  Morgan  Stanley  report. 


©  2001  salesforce.com.  salesforce.com  and  its  logo  are  trademarks  of  salesforce.com.  All  other  trademarks  are  acknowledged.  Even  Siebel's. 
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feedback 


Responses  or  ideas 


practitioner  approach  lends  credibility  to  the 
CEP.  “Having  people  who  have  actually 
brought  about  cultural  change  in  their 
organizations  adds  a  dimension  to  the  lec¬ 
tures,”  he  says. 

Besides  the  sessions,  CEP  members  have 
access  to  online  assessment  tools  to  gauge 


their  skills  against  experienced  leaders. 
Participants  can  also  join  a  learning  team 
of  six  to  eight  people  who  discuss  the  con¬ 
tent  of  each  session  in-depth. 

At  $3,600  (with  discounts  available  for 
larger  groups),  tuition  is  cheaper  than  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  Wharton  and  Babson,  but 


for  Trendlines? 
E-mail  Features  Editor  Late  Low 
at  llow@cio.com. 


Wilson  isn’t  keen  on  pitching  CEP  as  a 
lower-cost  alternative.  The  advantage,  he 
says,  is  the  cooperative  learning  that  the 
group  format  provides. 


HOT  TOPIC 


What’s  Wrong  with  This  Picture? 


CIOS  ARE  POOR  RELATIONS 

compared  with  their  colleagues  in  the 
executive  suite  (see  “Salary,”  Page  90). 
CIOs  make  significantly  less  than  their 
CEO,  CFO  and  COO.  Even  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  scale,  CIOs  are  still  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  CIOs  at  the  largest  compa¬ 
nies  make  62  percent  of  what  CEOs  at 
the  smallest  companies  make,  but  only 
10  percent  of  what  their  own  CEOs  are  making.  Size  does 
matter,  of  course— CIOs  working  at  large  companies  (annual 


revenues  of  between  $1  billion  and  $5  billion)  earn  twice 
the  compensation  of  their  smaller  company  CIO  counter¬ 
parts  (annual  revenues  of  less  than  $100  million). 

CIO's  survey  (“The  State  of  the  CIO,”  Page  44)  asked 
500  CIOs,  CTOs  and  vice  presidents  of  IT  to  report  their 
compensation  for  2001.  To  compare  those  results  with  other 
executives’  compensation,  Sheila  Greco  Associates,  a 
human  resources  consultancy  in  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  provided 
salary  and  bonus  data  for  CEOs,  COOs  and  CFOs  of  250 
companies— in  the  same  annual  revenue  categories  used  in 
“The  State  of  the  CIO”  survey.  -Carol  Zarrow 
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CIOs’  Pay  Trails  Other  Os 


KEY 

ilf  BONUS 
'  SALARY 

CIO  compensation  figures 
include  stock  options  as 
well  as  salary  and  bonus. 


CIO  CFO  COO  CEO 
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CIO  CFO  I  COO  CEO 


CIO  CFO  COO  CEO 


CIO  CFO  I  COO  CEO 


u  LESS  THAN  $100  $100  TO  $499.9  $500  TO  $999.9  $1,000  TO  $5,000  MORE  THAN  $5,000 

COMPANY  REVENUE  (IN  MILLIONS) 

SOURCES:  CIO  DATA  FROM  CXO  MEDIA'S  "THE  STATE  OF  THE  CIO"  SURVEY;  CFO.  COO  AND  CEO  DATA  FROM  SHEILA  GRECO  ASSOCIATES 
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sophisticated 

software. 

Now  talk  to  me 
about  how  it 

benefits 

my  business." 
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with  MicroStrategy 


•  Get  answers  to  critical  questions 
for  smarter  business  decisions 

•  Empower  your  users  by  letting 
them  create  their  own  reports 
in  real  time 


Get  information  to  the  people 
who  need  it  most 

Anywhere,  anytime  via  web, 
email,  Excel™,  and  wireless 


Powerful  and  accessible 
analysis  for  all  users 

Insight  for  every  industry 
and  function 


I  Reporting  I  Analysis  I  Information  Delivery 


MicroStrategy  was  chosen  as 
Ijijj  PC  Magazine  Editors'  Choice, 
HM  August  2001 


See  for 
yourself. 


Order  a  FREE  fully-functional 
Eval  CD  today 

www.microstrategy.com/cio 
Call  1-866-866-MSTR  (6787) 
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Save  Money:  Centralize  Your  Help  Desk 

75  PERCENT  of  Fortune  1000  companies  are  centralizing  cent,  according  to  Jeff  Rumburg,  vice  president  of  Meta 
their  help  desks,  reducing  support  costs  by  at  least  20  per-  Group.  Here's  a  snapshot  of  the  savings  you  can  expect. 


Let  the  Users  Come  to  You 

Calls  resolved  from  the  help  desk,  rather  than  at  the  user’s  desk,  can 
reduce  per-call  cost  by  as  much  as  80  percent. 

An  average  user  calls  the  help  desk  1.25  times  per  month:  In  a  year,  if  all  calls  were  handled  at  the 
help  desk  the  cost  would  be  $375.  If  all  calls  were  handled  at  the  user’s  desk  the  cost  would  be  $1,875. 


THE  COST  OF  CALLS  RESOLVED 
WHEN  I.S.  VISITS  THE  USER’S  DESK 


$125 


THE  COST  OF  CALLS 

WHEN  THE  USER  CALLS  THE  HELP  DESK 
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Best 

Practices 

1  Consolidate  the  help 
desk  into  one  location. 

This  provides  economies  of 
scale  and  helps  you  calcu¬ 
late  the  help  desk’s  highl¬ 
and  low-volume  periods 
more  accurately,  staff 
accordingly  and  minimize 
idle  time. 


m 

I  SAVINGS  PER  CALL  BY 
RESOLVING  PROBLEM  VIA  THE  HELP  DESK 


$100 


SOURCE:  META  GROUP  CONSULTING,  2001 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  COMPARE? 

Bottom  Line:  Centralize 


The  data  below  is  based  on  a  company  with  3,000  employees  and  an 
average  call  volume  of  5,000  calls  per  month. 


DECENTRALIZED 
HELP  DESK 


COST  PER  CALL 

$30 


MONTHLY  COSTS 

$150,000 


CENTRALIZED 

HELP  DESK 


$24  $120,000 


SAVINGS 
PER  MONTH 


$30,000 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP  CONSULTING.  2001 


2  Invest  in  smart  tech¬ 
nologies.  These  include 
remote  support  and  user- 
enabled  help  tools.  Software 
that  allows  the  technician  to 
take  over  a  user’s  PC 
remotely  or  self-help  tech¬ 
nologies  like  password  reset 
can  prevent  dispatching  IT 
staff  to  the  user  location. 

3  Don't  be  overstaffed. 

Rumburg  recommends 
that  companies  target  an 
agent  utilization  rate  of 
65  percent,  which  means  that 
each  agent  or  help  desk  tech¬ 
nician  is  actively  supporting 
users  65  percent  of  the  time. 
This  allows  for  35  percent  of 
the  technician’s  time  to  be 
spent  training  or  doing 
administrative  follow-up. 
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MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

Enterprise  testing  and  performance  management 

WWW.MERCURYINTERACTIVE.COM 


Small  investment 

IN  YOUR  APPLICATIONS. 


Big  impact 

ON  YOUR  BOTTOM  LINE. 


Sometimes 

The  Difference 

Between  Enjoyment  And  Annoyance 


Sometimes  your  IT  infrastructure  performs 
in  perfect  harmony.  Other  times,  it's  a 
step  out  of  tune.  Mercury  Interactive  can 
make  it  all  work  in  concert.  Our  complete 
testing  and  application  performance 
management  solutions  make  it  easy  to 
evaluate  and  fine-tune  your  entire  system. 
Giving  you  the  maximum  return  on  your 
existing  investments.  We've  spent  years 
optimizing  business-critical  applications 
for  global  organizations.  And  we  can 
help  ensure  that  your  end  users  get  the 
experience  they  expect.  Plus,  you’ll  get 
proof  that  your  applications  are  running 
at  their  peak,  24  x  7.  So  visit 
www.mercuryinteractive.com  and  get 
your  business  and  its  infrastructure 
tuned  to  perfection. 


Is  A  Talented  Quarter  Turn. 
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Peekaboo  ICU 


By  Amanda  S.  Fox 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  stressful  times  in  a 
parent’s  life  is  the  hospitalization  of  a  child, 
especially  a  newborn.  Doctors  at  Beth 
Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center’s  neonatal 
intensive  care  unit  (NICU)  in  Boston  have 
found  a  tool  to  ease  that  time  of  separa¬ 
tion,  improve  medical  care  and  lessen 
financial  burdens — the  Internet. 

In  a  study  funded  by  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine’s  Telemedicine  Init¬ 
iative,  multimedia  computers  with  Internet 
and  teleconferencing  equipment  were 
installed  in  the  homes  of  26  infants  with 


very  low  birth  weight 
who  were  admitted  to 
Deaconess’s  NICU. 

With  that  equipment, 
families  accessed  the 
Baby  CareLink  web¬ 
site  to  view  photos, 
send  confidential  mes¬ 
sages  to  care  provi¬ 
ders,  review  their  babies’  clinical  reports, 
watch  educational  videos,  read  care  infor¬ 
mation  and  complete  training  courses.  The 
highlight  of  the  site,  though,  is  parents’ 


DISASTER  R  E  C  O  V  E  R  Y 


Help  on  the  Way 


By  Meridith  Levi  n  s  o  n 


HURRICANE  MITCH  DECIMATED  Nicaragua  in  November 
1998,  destroying  bridges,  ripping  up  roads  and  leaving  thou- 
sands  of  adults  and  children  without  shelter.  Immediately  after 
the  storm,  staff  from  Save  the  Children  Federation,  an  interna- 
tional  relief  organization  based  in  Westport,  Conn.,  began  to 
JaP**.  \  survey  the  devastation. 

Ace*  v 

Clerical  workers  in  a  regional  office  then  entered  that  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  central  database,  a  process  that  took  more  than 
""■■■■in  _  a  week.  Only  then  could  Save  the  Children  determine  what  kind 

_  _  of  relief  services  and  disaster  recovery  the  community  needed. 

While  the  lengthy  data-entry  process  dragged  on,  more  people 
became  the  victims  of  hunger,  extreme  temperatures  and  disease. 
When  disaster  strikes,  Thanks  to  a  grant  of  $150,000  in  cash  and  $199,000  in  soft- 
time  is  of  the  essence,  ware  and  tech  support  from  Microsoft  in  January  2001,  Save 

and  IT  can  help  expedite  the  Children  now  uses  Compaq  iPAQs  to  evaluate  the  damage 
relief  response.  after  floods,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  to  find  adequate 

aid  and  distribute  it  quicker.  The  organization  also  uses  the 
PDAs  to  identify  communities’  vulnerability  to  natural  disaster  to  better  prepare  themselves. 

"If  a  community  is  affected  by  a  disaster,  it’s  important  to  find  out  what  their  needs  are 
so  we  can  properly  plan  the  aid  that  we’re  going  to  provide,”  says  Heike  Sommer,  grants 
manager  for  Save  the  Children’s  division  of  humanitarian  response.  “If  people’s  homes 
were  not  destroyed,  you  don’t  want  to  send  plastic  sheeting.” 

It  can  take  more  than  a  week  to  enter  data  from  10  paper  surveys,  Sommer  says,  while 
downloading  the  same  data  from  a  PDA  takes  about  an  hour.  "With  PDAs,  our  staff  can 
come  in  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  immediately  download  the  information,”  she  says. 


ability  to  schedule  virtual  visits  with  their 
wee  bundles  of  joy  24  hours  a  day  from 
anywhere. 

The  system  uses  Microsoft’s  Back  Office, 
with  security  provided  by 
RSA  Security  of  Bedford, 
Mass.  Families  could  access 
the  website  via  standard 
phone  lines,  but  videoconfer¬ 
encing  with  Andover,  Mass.- 
based  PictureTel’s  Live  200 
required  a  128KB  ISDN  line. 
The  NICU  hopes  to  eventu¬ 
ally  make  everything  accessi¬ 
ble  through  normal  phone 
lines,  enabling  families  to  use 
computers  in  their  homes, 
offices  or  even  local  libraries 
to  connect  to  Baby  CareLink. 

Families  participating  in 
the  program  rated  the  over¬ 
all  quality  of  care  for  their 
infants  higher  than  families 
that  weren’t  enrolled.  Par¬ 
ents  typically  accessed  the 
website  daily  and  made 
more  than  12  videoconfer¬ 
ences  during  the  study. 
Similar  teleprograms  else¬ 
where  have  also  resulted  in 
fewer  physician  home  visits, 
unscheduled  hospital  visits 
and  days  hospitalized.  All 
CareLink  infants  were  dis¬ 
charged  directly  to  home — 
instead  of  first  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  community  hospi¬ 
tals — and  often  sooner  than 
control  group  babies. 
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Step  Seven:  Enterprise  Deployment 


PRIME  TIME 


Mt  t  last,  you  have  reached 

the  final  step,  Step  7 — 
Enterprise  deployment. 

™  Through  a  series  of  six  sys¬ 
tematic  steps  you  planned,  designed, 
developed,  tested  and  refined  a  suc¬ 
cessful  CRM  infrastructure,  and  now 
you  are  ready  to  roll  out  that  infra¬ 
structure  enterprise-wide.  But  before 
taking  the  last  step,  it  is  prudent  to 
recap  your  accomplishments  in  steps 
one  through  six. 

In  Step  1,  “Defining  ROI  Goals,” 

you  developed  a  business  case  and  ROI 
model  to  quantify  the  costs  and  antici¬ 
pated  benefits  of  your  new  CRM  infra¬ 
structure.  You  completed  an  ROI 
analysis,  defining  all  costs  and  assessing 
them  as  they  compared  to  the  expected 
benefits — both  cost  reduction  and 
increased  revenue — to  quantify  the 
benefits  of  making  CRM  investments. 

Once  the  ROI  case  was  made,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  CRM  initiative  would 
provide  significant  value,  the  next  step 
was  to  figure  out  who  the  target  is 
for  your  CRM  initiatives.  Step  2, 
“Identifying  Your  Customers,”  was 
devoted  to  creating  a  clear  picture  of  the 
enterprises  prospects  and  customers.  A 
key  requirement  for  this  step  was  to 
assess  all  data  types  that  are  important 
for  identifying  your  customers  to  enable 
you  to  determine  their  demographics, 
preferences,  products  and  services  they 
buy,  and  channel(s)  through  which  they 
make  their  purchases. 

Being  able  to  deliver  and  maintain  a 
common  customer  profile  across  the 
organization  would  undoubtedly  drive 
new  functional  requirements  for  the  IT 
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infrastructure.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  functional 
requirements  was  a 
key  activity  that  you 
completed  in  Step  3, 

“Closing  Infrastructure 
Gaps.”  You  also  defined 
the  current  and  desired 
infrastructure  states,  and 
resolved  technical  gaps, 
enabling  you  to  deploy 
the  infrastructure  needed 
to  support  the  CRM  initiatives. 
Through  this  process,  you  created  a  flex¬ 
ible,  extensible  infrastructure  to  support 
changes  that  are  bound  to  arise  as  the 
company  continuously  evaluates  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  strategy  and  customer- 
focused  activities. 

While  the  high-level  strategy  and 
ROI  goals  were  defined  in  Step  1 ,  a  more 
comprehensive  customer  interaction  pol¬ 
icy  was  needed.  In  Step  4,  “Developing 
and  Supporting  Customer  Interaction 
Policies,”  you  created  an  actionable 
strategy  of  customer  interaction  policies 
to  meet  your  company’s  ROI  goals — this 
included  the  development  of  the  policies 
and  identification  of  the  best  way  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  The  customer  interaction 
policy  was  comprised  of:  capturing  nec¬ 
essary  customer  information  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  customer  view;  storing 
the  data  so  it  is  easily  maintainable  and 
accessible;  and  ensuring  that  the  mech¬ 
anisms  are  in  place  to  honor  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  preferences. 

Executing  your  customer  interaction 
policies  relies  on  the  IT  infrastructure 
and  the  ability  to  create  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  customer  view  across  the  enterprise. 
A  comprehensive  customer  view  is  con¬ 
tingent  on  a  unified  understanding  of 
key  CRM  business  definitions,  or 
CRM  classes;  this  all  starts  with  meta¬ 
data.  In  Step  5,  “Describing  Your 
CRM  Classes,”  you  developed  stan¬ 
dardized,  reusable  metadata  definitions 


that  can  be  leveraged  across  all  systems 
and  business  units.  By  sharing  common 
definitions  and  data  about  customers, 
a  company  has  a  greater  ability  to  iden¬ 
tify  valuable  up-sell  and  cross-sell 
opportunities  across  products  and  busi¬ 
ness  units,  ensure  consistency  of  the 
offers  and  messages,  and  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  top-line  revenue  growth. 

Before  enterprise  rollout,  you  wisely 
tested  your  strategy  and  infrastructure  to 
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Seven  Steps 
to  Successful  CRM 
Infrastructure 
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A  Guide  for  CIOs 

This  is  the  seventh  and  final  entry  in  a 
series  of  articles  presented  by  the 
Wheelhouse  Corporation  that  describes 
seven  key  steps  to  implementing  the 
technical  infrastructure  supporting  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  (CRM) 
initiatives. 

These  articles  are  based  on 
Wheelhouse’s  extensive  experience  as 
a  CRM  infrastructure  provider  helping 
Fortune  1000  companies  deploy, 
manage  and  optimize  marketing-driven 
CRM  systems.  Wheelhouse  customers 
include  such  well-known  companies  as 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation,  J.P. 
Morgan  Chase,  Merrill  Lynch,  Trendwest 
Resorts,  Inc.,  VoiceStream  Wireless  and 
Wells  Fargo. 
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make  sure  both  were  sound.  In  Step  6, 
“Pilot,  Test  and  Learn,”  you  conduct¬ 
ed  a  pilot  implementation  to  “test  drive" 
the  software,  processes  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  ensure  that  your  efforts  yielded 
the  results  you  expected.  Through  the 
pilot,  you  ensured  that  the  factors  that 
you  could  not  plan  for  (such  as  economic 
changes,  competitive  landscape  changes) 
did  not  negatively  affect  your  anticipat¬ 
ed  results.  In  addition,  the  pilot  enabled 
you  to  make  refinements  that  would 
improve  the  system  and  infrastructure 
prior  to  its  enterprise-wide  release. 

Enterprise  Deployment: 
Capitalizing  on  Your  Investment 

At  this  point  all  systems  are  a  go.  You 
are  prepared  to  rollout  your  new  CRM 
infrastructure  enterprise-wide.  So  what 
do  you  need  to  know  about  launching 
your  new  CRM  infrastructure?  The 
reality  is  that  a  successful  launch  is  just 
as  much  about  people  management  as 
it  is  about  technology  management, 
and  the  people  management  aspect  is 
more  likely  to  adversely  affect  a  CRM 
rollout.  The  bottom  line  is  that  if 
employees  don’t  effectively  use  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  will  significantly  under-perform. 

The  Carrot  and  the  Stick 
Implementing  meaningful  change 
often  requires  an  artful  blend  of  man¬ 
date  and  reward.  Change  by  decree 
alone  tends  to  breed  resentment,  while 
reward  alone  often  leads  to  inconsis¬ 
tent  results.  As  a  result,  companies 
should  carefully  review  the  compensa¬ 
tion  structures  and  MBO’s  in  place  to 
identify  reward  structures  that  do  not 
support  or  worse,  defy  the  new  capa¬ 
bilities.  For  example,  implementing  a 
system  that  leverages  data  from  the  sales 
force  systems  to  improve  corporate 
marketing  initiatives  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  changes  to  sales  compensa¬ 
tion  that  encourage  this  data  sharing. 

Promotion 

A  good  dose  of  PR  is  essential  to  new 
corporate  initiatives.  One  or  more  sen¬ 
ior  executives  need  to  be  visible  advo¬ 
cates.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  changes  in  the  routines  and 
processes  that  the  new  systems  will  gen¬ 
erate  and  the  more  specific  the  better. 
By  clearly  articulating  the  business 
objectives  these  changes  support,  advo¬ 
cates  can  significantly  accelerate  the 


organizational  adoption  and  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  improved  capabilities. 

User  Training 

Change  is  never  easy,  and  many  CRM 
implementations  have  been  stalled 
because  users  did  not  adopt  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  processes  necessary  to  make 
them  work.  User  training  provides 
information  to  users,  generates  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  ultimately,  ensures  user  adop¬ 
tion  of  your  new  CRM  processes  and 
systems.  By  arming  users  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  to  succeed,  a  compa¬ 
ny  stands  to  dramatically  increase  the 
use  and  the  success  of  the  system. 

Policy  and  Procedure  Modifications 
Key  users  may  balk  at  what  they  per¬ 
ceive  as  incomplete  functionality  unless 
they  fully  understand  the  process  for 
ongoing  enhancements.  Therefore, 
there  needs  to  be  a  clear  articulation  of: 

•  Processes  for  requesting  modifications 

•  Descriptions  of  how  requests  are 
reviewed  and  prioritized 

•  Descriptions  of  how  prioritized  mod¬ 
ifications  will  be  communicated 

•  Anticipated  release  schedules 

Measurement  and  Refinement 
Unlike  ERP  systems  that  go  virtually 
unchanged  once  they  are  live,  CRM 
systems  are  constantly  evolving,  as  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  change.  In  previous  steps, 
you  determined  the  key  metrics  by 
which  you  will  measure  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  your  CRM  initiatives. 
Ongoing  measurement  and  refinement 
will  provide  the  feedback  loop  neces¬ 
sary  to  continually  refine  your  strate¬ 
gy,  processes  and  supporting  infra¬ 
structure. 

Not  Sure  You  Can  Do  It  Alone? 
Consider  Outsourcing 

Because  of  domain  and  vertical-specif¬ 
ic  expertise,  marketing-oriented  CRM 
solutions  providers  can  often  help  you 
get  your  CRM  infrastructure  up  and 
running  more  quickly  than  if  you  did 
it  all  yourself. 

Turning  to  an  expert  in  CRM  sys¬ 
tem  deployment  to  help  develop  a 
CRM  infrastructure  doesn’t  mean  you 
have  to  relinquish  control  or  forfeit 
your  strategic  edge.  Even  the  largest 
organizations  understand  the  value  of 
leveraging  domain  specialists  for  cer¬ 
tain  activities.  The  right  CRM  solu¬ 


tions  providers  have  developed  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  to  ensure  that  you 
co-manage  and  co-create  the  CRM 
infrastructures  that  are  critical  to  com¬ 
petitive  success;  these  include: 

•  CRM  infrastructure  design,  devel¬ 
opment  and  deployment 

•  Established  procedures  that  enable 
you  to  monitor  performance  and 
results 

•  Staging  capabilities  that  ensure  all 
infrastructure  elements  are  working 
before  they’re  installed  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  handed  off  to  IT 

•  Training  that  keeps  IT  and  business 
users  on  the  leading  edge 

Choosing  a  CRM  Solutions  Provider 

When  selecting  a  provider,  you  should 
start  by  finding  a  company  that  fields 
teams  comprising  both  technical  and 
CRM  business  experts.  These  profes¬ 
sionals  should  work  closely  with  you  to 
understand  where  your  company  is 
today  and  where  it  wants  to  be  in  the 
future.  Look  for  skills  such  as: 

•  Real-world  experience  in  developing 
and  managing  marketing-driven 
CRM  programs 

•  CRM  architecture  planning  and 
design  capabilities 

•  CRM  technology  implementation 

•  Customer  and  CRM  analytics  skills 

•  CRM  system  staging  capabilities 

•  Applications  management  services 

Wheelhouse  Corporation  is  a  mar¬ 
keting-oriented  CRM  solutions  provider 
that  helps  companies  deploy,  manage  and 
optimize  their  CRM  systems.  Through 
our  software,  services  and  Applications 
Management  Center  (AMC),  we  work 
with  Fortune  1000  organizations  to 
reduce  CRM  system  deployment  time 
and  management  costs  as  well  as  to 
improve  sales  and  marketing  efficiencies 
across  the  CRM  ecosystem. 

To  download  an  electronic  version  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  go  to  www.wheelhouse.com/articles. 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  your 
business,  call  781-505-3255  or  e-mail  us  at 
info@wheelhouse.com. 
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Leadership  &  Innovation  for 
the  Future  of  the 
Integrated  Enterprise 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  IT  investments  you’ve  made  in  the  past,  you’ll 
have  to  integrate  them  in  the  future.  In  a  customer-focused,  e-business 
world,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  move  and  use  data  from  any  point  in  the 
value  chain  at  any  time.  Your  applications  must  work  together  and 
share  information  freely.  You’ll  need  both  technological  and  procedur¬ 
al  integration.  This  will  require  both  leadership  and  innovation. 

Please  join  us  at  the  Fourth  Annual  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards. 

■  Learn  how  this  year’s  CIO  100  Award  Winners  and  other  IT  execu¬ 
tives  have  structured  and  designed  their  integrated  enterprises 

■  Find  out  which  technology  innovations  will  transform  the  way  busi¬ 
ness  gets  done 

■  T  ake  away  great  ideas  for  leading  your  own  business  into  an  inte¬ 
grated  future 
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On  the  Move 


Compiled  by  Tom  Field 


Morrison  Succeeds 
Seltzer  at  Office  Depot 

PATRICIA  MORRISON  HAS  an  interesting  perspective  on  her 
challenges  as  the  new  CIO  at  Office  Depot.  She  might  not  have 
experience  as  a  retail  industry  executive,  but  she  has  one  heck  of  a 
history  as  an  office  products  consumer. 

“I  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  products  we  sell,”  says 
Morrison,  42,  who  comes  to  Delray  Beach,  Fla.-based  Office  Depot 
from  the  CIO  position  at  Quaker  Oats,  “so,  I  bring  to  this  job  the 
perspective  of  being  a  major  customer” 

She  also  brings  a  deep  background  in 
both  business  and  IT.  She  started  her  IT 
career  at  Procter  &  Gamble.  In  1997,  after 
a  16-year  tenure  at  P&G,  she  left  to 
become  CIO  of  GE  Industrial  Systems.  She 
then  joined  Quaker  Oats  in  June  2000. 
Although  these  have  all  been  manufactur¬ 
ing  jobs,  they’ve  given  Morrison  the  chance 
to  work  closely  with  marketing,  sales  and 
other  facets  of  the  business.  “I’ve  done 
M&As,  ERP  rollouts,  and  I  have  a  very 
strong  business  background,  as  well  as 
depth  of  IT,”  she  says.  “Now  I  have  to 
learn  the  retail  industry  and  understand  its  different  suite  of  apps.” 

Morrison  steps  into  a  firmly  rooted  CIO  role,  replacing  longtime 


CIO  William  Seltzei;  who  retired  at  the  end  of  2001.  Under  Seltzer’s 
leadership,  Office  Depot  developed  an  industry-leading  e-business 
channel  that  won  kudos  for  the  IT  group  (Office  Depot  was  a  CIO- 
100  honoree  in  2000  and  an  Enterprise  Value  Award  winner  in  2001). 

Office  Depot  currently  has  operations  in  15  foreign  countries 
and  14  websites  in  countries  overseas.  Part  of  Morrison’s  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  enable  further  growth  and  streamline  more  of  Office 
Depot’s  internal  processes  and  information  systems.  So  far,  she  is 
impressed  by  the  commitment  to  IT  demonstrated  by  chairman  and 
CEO  Bruce  Nelson  and  other  senior  executives.  “They  want  IT, 
understand  IT  and  really  want  to  use  IT,”  Morrison  says.  “And  I 
really  get  a  kick  out  of  applying  IT  to  the  business.  The  capability  of 
bridging  business  and  technology — of  translating  technology  to 
business  and  doing  it  well — I  like  doing  that.” 

Parker  Flies  from 
Northwest  to  A.G.  Edwards 

AFTER  20  YEARS  in  the  air¬ 
line  industry,  John  Parker  has 
taken  the  CTO  job  at  A.G. 

Edwards  &  Sons  in  St.  Louis. 

Parker,  the  former  CIO  at 
Northwest  Airlines,  says  this  is 
a  significant  move. 

The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reshape 
A.G.  Edwards’ 

IT  organization 
is  what  attracted 

Parker  to  his  new  post  (see  “Executive  Relation¬ 
ships,”  Page  58).  “This  is  an  advice  company  and  a 
technology  company,”  Parker  says,  “but  they  really 
haven’t  leveraged  the  technology  side.”  His  charge 
is  to  refresh — or  rebuild  if  necessary — the  company’s 
IT  infrastructure,  organization  and  business  model. 
“It’s  almost  a  green  field,”  he  says. 

This  will  not  be  without  its  challenges,  though. 
The  financial  services  industry  is  much  different  than 
the  airlines — especially  the  culture.  “The  airline 
industry  is  almost  military-like,”  Parker  says.  “Here, 
it’s  close  to  a  law  firm — much  more  of  a  professional 
culture.” 

Despite  the  learning  curve,  Parker  believes  his  IT 
and  business  leadership  skills  will  give  him  the  tools 
he  needs.  “The  nouns  are  different,”  he  says,  “but 
the  verbs  are  all  the  same.” 


News  of  Other  Moves 


James  Lamb,  formerly  with  Perot  Systems,  has  joined  Le  Meridien 
Hotels  and  Resorts  as  CIO  of  the  London-based  chain.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  executive  moves  made  since  Nomura’s 
Principal  Finance  Group  purchased  Le  Meridien  in  July  2001. 

James  A.  DiMarzio,  formerly  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Agency 
Holding,  has  been  named  CIO  at  Mazda  North  American  Operations 
in  Irvine,  Calif. 

Federal-Mogul  Corp.,  the  Southfield,  Mich. -based  auto  parts  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  appointed  Michael  P.  Gaynor  as  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO.  Gaynor,  formerly  CIO  of  Avery  Dennison,  is  responsible  for 
building  strategies  and  processes  to  support  the  company’s  global 
product  line. 
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COVALENT  ENTERPRISE  READY  SERVER 

POWERED  BY  APACHE  2.0 

•  Centralized  browser-based  management  of  hundreds  of  servers 

•  Enterprise  grade  Web  server  security 

•  Reduced  total  cost  of  ownership 


FREE  Find  out  what's  new  in 

Apache  2.0.  Sign  up  for  our 
free  Web  seminar  at 
www.covalent.net/finally 
or  call  us  at  800/444-1935 
for  more  information  on 
Enterprise  Ready  Server. 


SUPPORT 

Out  On 
Their  Own 


THERE’S  NEVER  A  good  time  or 
place  for  your  computer  to  go  down. 
However,  while  working  on  an  offshore 
oil  rig  is  a  really  bad  place.  Schlum- 
berger  Oilfield  Services,  a  petroleum 
industry  support  services  company 
based  in  Houston,  has  nearly  50,000 
engineers  in  more  than  100  countries 
on  oil  rigs  or  in  equally  inaccessible 
situations  at  any  given  time.  They 
travel  around  the  world  relying  com¬ 
pletely  on  their  laptop.  If  their  com¬ 
puter  goes  down,  business  stops. 

Schlumberger’s  concerns  weren’t 
just  that  the  engineers  might  have 
trouble  reaching  tech  support  when 
they  needed  assistance.  There  was 
also  the  issue  of  the  time  and  money 
tech  support  was  spending  on  the 
often  mundane  issues  the  remote 
users  required,  particularly  in  areas 
where  bandwidth  is  limited  and 
access  expensive,  says  Harry  Harji, 
vice  president  of  global  infrastructure 
services. 

Schlumberger’s  remote  solution  is 
the  Self  Support  Portal,  a  global  sup¬ 
port  network  it  developed  with 
Support.com,  a  Redwood  City,  Calif.- 
based  support  automation  software 
provider.  Advanced  self-healing  tools 
are  activated  remotely  from  the  server 
side,  where  analysts  pinpoint  prob¬ 
lems  and  push  fixes  to  the  remote 
systems.  Harji  says  automating  sup¬ 
port  processes  will  likely  save 
Schlumberger  money  in  the  long  run, 
after  defraying  the  initial  costs  of  the 
software.  -Stephanie  Viscasillas 
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DIGITAL  DIVIDE 

IT  Star  Power 


By  Eric  Berk  man 


A  CHICAGO  NONPROFIT  is  working  to  bridge  the  digital  divide  and  provide 
the  IT  world  with  some  new  talent  in  the  process.  I. c. stars,  launched  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  2000  by  social  worker  Leslie  Beller  and  alternative  educator  Sandee 
Kastrul,  is  an  innovative  training  laboratory  that  prepares  inner-city  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  for  high-status  IT  careers. 

Forget  the  classroom  setting — these  students  work  80-hour  weeks  on  a  project  sim¬ 
ulation.  For  example,  they  might  be  told  to  develop  a  functional  auction  site,  then 
learn  the  skills  necessary  to  complete  the  project  on  time  and  on  budget  for  their 
“client.”  Through  this  hands-on  experience,  students  also  learn  corporate  survival  and 
leadership  skills — everything  from  how  to  act  at  a  meeting  with  top  executives  to  how 
to  handle  a  manager  who  tries  to  steal  credit. 

According  to  Beller,  the  program’s  executive  director,  i.c. stars — funded  largely 
through  support  from  companies  like  Intrinsic,  Lante  and  Verizon  Wireless — is  already 
a  success.  After  three  90-day  courses  of  10  students  each,  40  percent  of  the  graduates 
have  been  hired  by  companies  such  as  Arthur  Andersen,  CNA  Insurance,  Microsoft 
and  Spirian  Technologies.  Beller  adds  that  these  grads  are  all  doing  high-level  consult¬ 
ing  and  development  work,  not  internal  IS.  Other  graduates  have  gone  on  to  college. 

Some  graduates  are  getting  the  best  of  both  worlds.  After  weighing  two  other  job 
offers,  20-year-old  Kevin  Gates  now  works  as  a  technology  specialist  for  Microsoft, 
helping  build  the  infrastructure  in  its  new  Chicago  technology  center.  Meanwhile,  he 
will  start  attending  college  at  night  next  year.  “I.c.stars  gave  me  a  very  direct  route 
to  Microsoft  and  the  right  tools  to  get  there  and  be  successful,”  he  says.  “Honestly, 
if  it  wasn’t  for  i.c.stars,  Microsoft  would  be  20  years  away.” 


STAYING  IN  SYNC  IS  AN  ONGOING  CHALLENGE.  BUSINESS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  ARE  NOT  STATIC.  WE  ALWAYS  NEED  TO  EVALUATE  AND 
MEASURE  WHERE  WE  ARE.”  -Andrea  Anania,  CIO,  Cigna 
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Sffehive 


Active  Archive  Solutions!"  The  intelligent  way  to  optimize  database  performance. 

Tight  budgets  and  an  even  tighter  database.  Feeling  squeezed?  Well,  while  everyone  else  is  buying  more 
hardware,  the  smart  ones  Store  Smarter  with  Princeton  Softech’s  Active  Archive  Solutions?  Active  archiving 
sets  aside  infrequently  used  data  to  make  room  in  your  database,  yet  keeps  it  “active”  for  easy  access.  It’s  the 
cost-effective  way  to  reduce  database  overload  and  improve  performance.  So  give  yourself  some  space. 

Store  Smarter.  Call  800.457.7060  or  visit  www.storesmarter.com. 

©  2002  Princeton  Softech  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


princeton  „  - 

softech 


Total  Leadership 


One  For  All 

Industry  leadership  not  only  promotes  the  greater 
good  of  all,  it  also  helps  build  great  leaders 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HOENIG 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  PRESS,  you  don’t  read  too  much  about 
industry  leadership.  For  some  reason,  and  perhaps  by  defini¬ 
tion,  it  generally  takes  place  behind  the  scenes,  in  such  arenas 
as  standards  bodies,  cooperative  research  groups,  private 
boards  and  public  commissions.  Real  industry  leadership  is  usu¬ 
ally  unsung  and  underappreciated,  performed  by  those  who 
know  its  value  and  are  confident  enough  not  to  need  any  credit. 

But  industry  leadership  is  critical  to  the  development  of  great 
leaders.  If  you  ever  get  to  the  top,  you’ll  really  need  this  experi¬ 
ence  to  effectively  represent  your  company  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  And  if  you  haven’t  gotten  industry  experience  before  then, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  learn.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider  what 
industry  leadership  opportunities  you  should  pursue. 

When  It’s  Needed 

In  general,  industry  leadership  is  required  when  leaders  within 
individual  companies  have  to  rise  above  parochial  interests  to 
get  something  done. 

■  Industry  creation.  Standards  are  often  the  issue  that  makes 
or  breaks  a  new  industry.  Railroads  needed  a  standard  gauge. 


The  Internet  needed  conventions  and  protocols.  The  XML 
arena  is  ripe  for  leadership  to  develop  and  invest  in  standards 
and  technology7. 

■  Economic  crisis.  There  are  times  when  the  fate  of  many  com¬ 
panies  hangs  on  how  an  industry  is  treated  by  the  nation — or 
how  it  treats  itself.  Today,  it’s  the  airline  industry  in  the  wake 
of  Sept.  1 1  and  the  accounting  industry  post-Enron. 

■  Technological  change.  If  an  industry  does  not  address  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  ethical  issues  that  follow  technological  change,  non¬ 
profits  and  the  government  will.  For  example,  if  the  biotech-  g 

CC 

nology  industry  does  not  generate  its  own  standards  on  cloning  « 
and  genetically  engineered  foods,  consumer  or  public  sector  § 
leadership  will  fill  the  void.  * 

O 

■  Regulatory  change.  When  an  initiative  is  taken  to  change  an  5 

q: 

industry  structure — such  as  deregulation — industry  leadership  is  k 

required  to  aid  in  the  restructuring. 
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OVER  1,500  COMPANIES  USE  DATAMIRROR  TO  INTEGRATE  THEIR  DATA. 


It’s  fast.  It  works. 
We  support  it.  You  can  aff 


DataMirror 

The  experience  of  now.  " 

Visit  www.datamirror.com/aberdeen 

TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  ABERDEEN  GROUP  PROFILE: 


Experience  the  DataMirror  difference. 

•  Increase  the  flow  of  information  to  employees,  customers  and  partners. 

•  Broad  support  for  multiple  computing  platforms,  databases  and  XML. 

•  Zero  programming  required  for  rapid  implementation  and  maximum  ROI. 

•  Solutions  backed  by  extensive  integration  expertise  and  global  support. 


The  Integration  Challenge:  Real-time  Capabilities  Help  Clients  Compete 

For  more  information  call  i  soo  362-5955  or  visit  www.datamirror.com 


Copyright  ©  2001  DataMirror  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  DataMirror  and  The  experience  of  now  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  DataMirror  Corporation. 
All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Total  Leadership 


■  Power  struggles.  When  the  balance  of  power  shifts  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  one  player,  industry  leadership  is  often  needed 
to  redress  the  balance.  The  antitrust  actions  against  IBM  and 
Microsoft,  for  instance,  required  industry  leadership  among 
competitors  to  have  staying  power  and  substance. 

■  International  conflict.  In  cases  of  war,  industry  leadership  is 
required  to  conduct  a  planned  or  coordinated  approach  to  per¬ 


sonnel  availability,  new  production  capacity  or  even  pricing  in 
ways  that  would  not  be  possible  or  even  allowed  in  peacetime. 
The  airline  industry’s  failure  to  show  leadership  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  issue,  for  instance,  has  resulted  in  a  federal  solution. 

Distinguishing  Features 

Operating  at  an  industry  level  is  very  different  from  working 
in  a  typical  organizational  setting.  There  are  a  number  of  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  unique  to  industry  leadership. 

■  A  larger  purpose.  In  an  industry  situation,  people  used  to 
protecting  their  company’s  interests  have  to  make  a  quick  tran¬ 
sition  from  merely  advocating  to  balancing  interests.  The  only 
way  I’ve  found  to  do  this  is  to  see  the  other  guy’s  point  of  view 
and  then  look  for  areas  of  common  ground.  If  you  prove  that 
you  can  do  this,  most  often  others  will  meet  you  halfway. 

■  A  different  scale.  Unless  you’re  a  monopolist,  an  industry  is 
much,  much  bigger  than  your  company.  You’ll  realize  that  cre¬ 
ating  influence  is  not  simply  a  result  of  asserting  market  power; 
you’ll  have  to  show  the  ability  to  identify  constituencies,  pin¬ 
point  real  interests  and  cut  deals. 

■  Uncertain  ROI.  Large  groups  are  a  killer.  With  so  many  interests 
involved,  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  what  will  happen.  If  you 
find  yourself  in  a  plenary  session  with  dozens  of  people,  either 
create  an  executive  committee  (formally  or  informally)  or  get 
out,  because  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  anything  done  otherwise. 

■  Conflicting  interests.  Industry  leadership  sessions  can  gener¬ 
ate  a  very  high  degree  of  interpersonal  intensity.  Yet  each  of 
the  players  needs  to  develop  trust-based  relationships  to  get  any¬ 
thing  done.  To  make  this  work,  you  have  to  know  your  own 
constituency  and  have  a  point  of  view  on  both  what  is  right 
for  you  and  what  is  right  for  the  group. 

■  Unfamiliar  methods.  In  your  organization,  you  know  which 
levers  to  pull  to  get  things  done.  In  an  industry  leadership  set¬ 
ting,  it  will  all  be  different.  I’ve  always  found  the  simplest  way 
to  tackle  this  is  to  be  direct  and  ask  people,  “How  do  we  make 
decisions  and  get  things  done  here?” 


Getting  the  Job  Done 

There  are  a  few  actions  you  can  take  that  will  make  you  a  much 
more  effective  leader  at  the  industry  level. 

■  Stand  up.  I’ve  always  found  that  most  people  are  just  as 
uncertain  as  I  am  about  what  to  do  in  an  industry  setting.  So 
it’s  even  more  important  to  put  yourself  or  someone  else  in 
charge,  and  step  up  with  suggestions.  One  of  my  tricks  is  simply 

to  stand  up  and  raise  the  question, 
“How  can  we  get  ourselves  organized  to 
choose  a  leader?”  and  then  suggest  a 
rational  process.  You’d  be  surprised  how 
often  you  get  chosen,  just  for  being  the 
one  who  took  that  step. 

■  Work  with  the  right  people.  Make  sure 
that  the  people  who  can  and  must  make  decisions  are  not  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  people  who  have  little  influence  but  like  to  hear 
themselves  talk.  If  there  is  no  process  for  decision  making, 
establish  one. 

■  Take  the  blinders  off.  Inevitably,  everyone  comes  into  an  indus¬ 
try  situation  with  their  own  set  of  assumptions  and  limited  set 
of  facts.  Be  the  first  to  suggest  some  common  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge — a  report,  an  article,  a  book,  a  study — that  can  anchor  the 
group  in  the  same  framework. 

■  Build  political  capital.  Every  person  in  a  group  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  create  the  capital  of  trust  for  the  group  by  showing  inde¬ 
pendence  and  professionalism.  When  someone  presents  an  idea, 
listen  for  awhile,  develop  a  thoughtful  point  of  view,  articulate  it 
and  give  credit  to  those  who  came  up  with  the  idea.  Actions  like 
that  generate  trust,  which  increases  the  flow  of  information. 
That  leads  to  better  decisions  and  the  best  results. 

■  Let  competence  rule.  With  a  lot  of  people  in  a  room,  and  a 
lot  of  points  of  view,  the  opportunity  cost  of  time  is  always 
expensive.  Competence  at  framing  issues,  communicating 
points  of  view  and  making  decisions  really  stands  out  quickly. 
When  you  see  real  competence  emerge,  give  it  a  nudge.  The 
faster  you  get  the  best  people  focused  and  leading  the  group,  the 
better  you’ll  work. 

Industry  leadership  is  not  for  everyone.  But  it  is  definitely 
not  just  for  the  elite.  Whatever  industry  leadership  challenge 
you  take  up,  it  will  help  you,  your  organization,  the  industry 
and  the  country.  BE] 


Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand  at  industry  leadership?  Let  us  know  at 
leadership@cio.com.  Christopher  Hoenig  has  been  an  entrepreneur,  gov¬ 
ernment  executive  (director  for  information  management 
and  technology  issues  at  the  GAO),  consultant  (McKinsey 
&  Co.)  and  inventor,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Problem 
Solving  Journey:  Your  Guide  to  Making  Decisions  and 
Getting  Results  (Perseus  Publishing,  2000).  He  is  now 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Exolve  in  Washington,  D.C. 


To  operate  at  an  industry  level,  you’ll  have  to 
identify  constituencies  and  cut  deals. 
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THE  STRAIGHT  GOODS  ON  e-BUSINESS  PLATFORMS 
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THE  WHOLE  e-BUSINESS 
THING  IS  A  FAD. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  times  of  economic 
downturn,  it  may  seem  prudent  to 
put  the  whole  e-Business  issue  on  the 
backburner.  But  it's  not.  Tough  times 
call  for  nimbleness  and  agility  more 
than  ever.  The  time  to  get  smart  and 
implement  e-Business  solutions  for  your 
customers  is  today. 


THE  INTERNET 
CHANGES 
EVERYTHING. 

The  Internet  does  not 
change  everything. 

It  doesn't  change  the 
business  rules  that 
run  your  company. 

Or  the  infrastructure 
you've  spent  years 
building.  The  Internet 
is  obviously  a 
critical  part  of  any 
e-Business.  But  it's 
how  well  you  manage 
the  information 
travelling  over  the 
Net  that  determines 
the  success  of 
your  business. 

IT'S  A 

ONE-BRAND 

WORLD. 

This  myth  surrounds 
just  about  every 
significant  e-Business 
platform  discussion. 
Virtually  every 
purveyor  of  e-Business 
platforms  touts  their 
version  of  this 
"one-brand"  world. 
Their  brand,  of  course. 
Big  surprise. 


At  Sybase,  we  know  it's  just  not  true. 
Countless  brands  compete,  cooperate 
and  commingle  inside  your  company. 

It’s  laughable  to  pretend  that  any  one 
external  organization  can  "standardize" 
all  the  various  protocols,  systems, 
components,  new  technologies, 
languages,  databases  and  vendor 
relationships  that  your  business 
depends  on  to  succeed. 


Our  open  e-Business  platform  embraces 
diversity.  Making  all  of  this  stuff  work 
together  is  what  our  stuff  is  all  about. 

A  WEBSITE  IS  A  PORTAL. 

A  PORTAL  IS  AN  e-BUSINESS. 

Unless  your  data  has  the  ability  to 
travel  from  a  customer's  pager  to 
your  trusty  0S/390  mainframe  and 
then  back  to  your  customer  via  cell 
phone,  you  may  very  well  have  a 


website,  but  you  really  don't  have  an 
e-Business.  Our  proven  e-Business 
platform  totally  delivers  end-to-end 
functionality.  It  integrates 
every  single  aspect  of  your 
business.  What's  more, 
it  has  the  scalability 
to  constantly 
integrate  your 
new  components 
into  the  mix.  Like 
say,  10,000  brand  new 
customers,  for  example. 


SYBASE  e-BUSINESS  SOFTWARE. 
BECAUSE  EVERYTHING  WORKS  BETTER  WHEN 


IF  AT  FIRST  YOU  DON'T 
SUCCEED,  THROW  SOME  MORE 
MONEY  AT  IT. 

Hah.  Very  funny.  But  a  popular  belief 
for  a  long  time.  Listen:  That's  pure 
poppycock.  Real  e-Business  solutions 
deliver  real  business  results.  That 
means  increased  revenues,  reduced 
costs  and  profits  to  your  bottom  line. 

At  Sybase,  we  deliver  e-Business 
solutions  to  the 
FORTUNE  500,®  the 
largest  firms  on  Wall 
Street,  the  biggest 
names  in  healthcare, 
the  world's  largest 
computer  and 
networking  companies, 
the  biggest  players  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

We  lead  in  enterprise 
portal  technology. 
We  dominate  in 
enterprise  wireless 
solutions.  And  we 
have  some  of  the 
best  middleware 
integration  solutions 
found  on  our  planet. 

We  can  deliver  ROI 
with  a  sense  of 
immediacy. 

IT'S  ALL  OR 
NOTHING. 

The  Big  Bang  Theory: 
You  need  to  do  all  of 
this  at  once.  Not  at  all. 

Implement  in  the 
way  that's  right  for 
your  firm.  From  the 
bottom  up.  Or  the 

top  down.  Component  by  component. 
It’s  your  choice. 

Call  1 -800-8-SYBASE  or  visit 
www.sybase.com/myths  and  we'll  show 
you  how.  Fact,  not  myth. 


Sybase 

Information  Anywhere" 


EVERYTHING  WORKS  TOGETHER." 


®2001  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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WHAT  IS  JOB  #1? 

Communication 
leads  the  list. 
(Understanding 
technologies 
takes  up  only 
15  percent  of 
CIOs’  time.) 

Page  50 


PETER  LOPEZ 
CIO.  GE 
LIGHTING 


THE  REPORTING 
WAR  HAS  BEEN  WON; 
WAS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

51  percent  now 
report  directly 
to  the  CEO. 

Page  58 


STAFFING  REMAINS 
TOP  CHALLENGE 

Budget  shortfalls  a 
close  second.  Page  64 


CIOs  have  arrived  at  the  executive  suite— yet  many 


are  too  satisfied  with  IT  to  move  on  and  up. 


The  first  responsibility  of  CIOs  is  communicating 

with  other  business  executives— yet  woe  to  the  CIO 
whose  staff  fails  to  keep  IT  systems  running. 


The  majority  of  CIOs  have  come  up  through  IT— 

yet  the  skills  they  need  for  success  have  little 
to  do  with  technology. 

CIOs  spend  much  of  their  time  in  meetings  and 

complain  about  a  lack  of  time  for  strategic 
planning— yet  three  out  of  four  CIOs  fail  to  delegate. 


CIOs  are  paid  and  appraised  on  the  same  basis  as 
their  executive  peers— yet  other  execs  take  home 
vastly  greater  sums. 

BY  EDWARD  PREWITT 
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TOP  CHOICE  FOR 
NEXT  JOB...CIO 


THE  2002  STATE  OF  THE  CIO 
special  report  describes  a 
job  role  in  transition.  Our 
exclusive  assessment  finds  that 
the  CIO  position  has  changed 
greatly  in  recent  years.  CIOs 
have  largely  shed  their  second- 
class  status,  finally  partnering 
with  their  CEO  on  the  strategic 
use  of  IT.  CIOs’  job  skills  match 
those  of  other  executives:  effec¬ 
tive  communication,  strategic 
thinking  and  planning,  and 
good  comprehension  of  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  operations. 
And  yet,  for  all  that  CIOs  have 
achieved,  they  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  as  the  above  para¬ 
doxes  show. 

We  surveyed  500  randomly 
selected  CIOs  and  equivalent 
heads  of  IT  to  compile  “The 
State  of  the  CIO”  survey,  the 
cornerstone  of  this  special 
report.  We  followed  up  with 
one-on-one  interviews  with 
more  than  50  CIOs  to  explicate 
the  survey  findings  and  identify 
action  items.  (See  the  “To  Do: 


SAME  AS  IT  EVER  WAS- 
CI0  COMPENSATION 
TRAILS  OTHER  EXECS 


THINGS  TO  COME 

Experts  project  future  of  CIO 
role:  Say  gearhead 


CIOs  to  go  way 


COOs  and  CFOs  still  take 


home  significantly  more. 

Page  90 


ELLEN  KITZIS, 
GROUP  VP  FOR 
EXECUTIVE 
PROGRAMS. 
GARTNER 


of  horse  and 
carriage. 

Page  100 


f 


2002”  lists  throughout  this 
issue  for  take-aways  from  the 
research.)  The  result  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  statistically  valid 
portrayal  of  the  CIO  role  today 
that  is  both  broad  and  deep. 

The  2002  State  of  the  CIO 
special  report  assesses  the  role 
in  several  fundamental  cate¬ 
gories:  career  paths  to  the  CIO 
spot,  reporting  relationships, 
salaries,  job  responsibilities,  IT 
spending  priorities,  job  skills, 
current  challenges,  job  turnover 
and  the  future  of  the  role. 

Some  of  our  conclusions 
challenge  conventional  wisdom. 
For  example,  much  has  been 
made  of  CIOs’  alleged  affinity 
for  job-hopping  and  their 
yearning  for  the  CEO  suite.  Our 
survey  finds  that  neither  is  true. 
Instead,  CIOs  tend  to  remain 
with  an  employer  for  three  to 
six  years,  on  average — well 
beyond  the  18-  to  24-month 
figure  often  bandied  about. 

CIOs  also  like  being  in  IT,  as  it 
turns  out;  44  percent  say  they 


want  to  make  their  next  career 
move  to  another  CIO  spot, 
versus  20  percent  who  are 
aiming  for  the  top  job. 

Another  surprise:  Despite  the 
recession,  CIOs  say  they  are 
continuing  to  spend  money. 

And  not  just  on  integrating 
existing  systems,  although  that 
was  the  top  priority  named. 

The  number-two  spending 
priority  in  the  survey  was  new 
technologies  such  as  wireless 
applications.  In  interviews, 

CIOs  said  they’ve  raised  the 
bar  on  ROI — but  if  there  is  a 
payback,  then  there  is  the 
means  to  make  the  project 
happen. 

CIOs’  climb  from  the  wiring 
closet  to  the  boardroom  has 
been  slow  and,  at  times,  painful. 
But  our  survey  shows  that  CIOs 
are  now  near  the  top  rung  of 
the  corporate  ladder.  They  have 
partnered  with  their  CEO  and 
other  executive  peers.  The 
majority  of  CIOs  report  to  their 
CEO  (as  they’ve  long  argued 
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they  should)  and  have  forged 
strong  working  relationships 
with  other  executives  such  as 
finance  and  operations  chiefs. 
The  responsibilities  and  chal¬ 
lenges  of  CIOs  parallel  those 
facing  other  executives,  as  do 
the  skills  they  need  to  hone  to 
succeed  at  their  job.  CIOs  are 
appraised  and  paid  on  the  basis 
of  corporate  performance  and 


their  leadership — just  like  other 
executives.  When  CIOs  list  the 
barriers  to  effectiveness,  “dis¬ 
connect  with  executive  peers”  is 
a  nonissue. 

Ironically,  the  greatest  barrier 
to  effectiveness  for  most  CIOs 
might  instead  be  of  their  own 
making.  One  of  the  top  chal¬ 
lenges  CIOs  said  they  face 
today  is  a  lack  of  time  for  stra¬ 


tegic  thinking.  Yet  74  percent  of 
CIOs  admit  they  don’t  delegate. 

And  what  about  that  pay 
gap?  CIOs  may  act  like  execu¬ 
tives,  talk  like  executives  and 
work  like  executives,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  paid  like 
executives.  CEOs,  COOs  and 
CFOs  make  a  lot  more  money 
than  CIOs  do. 

And  are  CIOs  too  satisfied 
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Here’s  Looking  at  You 

Demographics  of  the  2002  “State  of  the  CIO”  Survey 

Respondents:  500  except  where  indicated 


How  long  you  have  been  a 
CIO  or  equivalent  head  of  IT 

AVG:  4  YEARS,  8  MONTHS 

34%  r . 

29% 


Your  title 


IT  responsibilities 


OTHER 

HEADS  0FI.T. 


DIVISIONAL 
I J.  ONLY 


CORPORATEWIDE  I.T. 


Your  IT  budget 


Average  IT  Budgets  by  $114M^125M 
Company  Revenues 


Your  users  and  staff 

Average  number 

of  users. . .  . 5,348 

(respondents:  463) 

Average  head  count 

of  IT  staff . 78 

(respondents:  469) 


11%  j  12%  14% 


Your  IT  structure 

DISTRIBUTED 


(respondents:  489) 


Your  organization’s  primary  business  (respondents:  489) 

15% 


Average  IT  Budgets  as  a 
Percentage  of  Company 
Revenues  (by  Company  Size) 


8.7%  (respondents:  388) 


Your  gender 


91%  of  you  are  male 


CENTRALIZED -corporate  HQ 
with  in-house  application 
development  and  support 
capabilities 

DECENTRALIZED  -  independent 
subsidiaries  with  application 
development;  support  provided 
locally  as  well  as  from  central  HQ 

DISTRIBUTED-small  sites  with 
no  local  application  development 
or  support  capabilities  that  rely 
heavily  on  a  centralized  location 
or  HQ  for  these  services 


Your  organization’s 
total  revenues 

(respondents:  443) 


45% 
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"We  told  KPMG  Consulting: 

We  absolutely,  positively  had  to 
have  the  system  in  7  months..." 


James  5.  Hudson 

Corporate  Vice  President,  Strategic  Financial  Planning  &  Control, 
Chief  Accounting  Officer  &  CFO,  FedEx  Corporate  Services 


Scott  A.  Rosenberger 

Managing  Director,  KPMG  Consulting 


"FedEx  depends  on  KPMG  Consulting  to 
know  their  business  and  operations,  to 
navigate  internally,  and  get  things  done. 

We  are  an  integral  part  of  the  team 
inside  FedEx.  We  understand  how  to 
design,  facilitate,  and  execute  from 
strategy  through  integration. 

The  bottom  line,  we  help  reduce  costs 
and  deliver  efficiency  breakthroughs 
company-wide.  It's  a  solid  partnership." 


"...And  they  delivered.  A  new  Web-based 
financial  system  in  just  7  months.  It's 
already  helping  us  cut  costs,  improve 
information  availability,  and  boost 
profitability. 

We  streamlined  the  financial  processes 
of  our  service  organization.  We're  now 
at  a  best-in-class,  2-day  close  process." 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS:  STRATEGY  IMPLEMENTATION  RESULTS 


©  Copyright  2002,  KPMG  Consulting.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  KPMG  Consulting,  Inc.  is  an  independent  consulting  company. 
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with  IT?  Now  that  the  CIO 
role  properly  belongs  in  the 
executive  branch,  it  would 
seem  to  be  good  training  for 
the  top  company  spot.  And  in¬ 
deed,  that’s  the  case,  especially 
in  high-tech  companies,  say  the 
prognosticators  in  our  feature 
article  on  the  future  role  of 
CIOs.  Yet  for  now,  IT  is  where 
the  action  is  (if  not  the  money). 


■  Hire  a  deputy  CIO  to 
handle  operational  fire 
fighting 

■  Use  the  time  saved  for 
strategic  planning  and 
communication 

■  Give  top  IT  staffers 
temporary  assign¬ 
ments  in  business 
functions 

■  Work  more  closely 
with  HR  to  retain 
workers  with  key  skills 

■  Prioritize  projects  with 
immediate  ROI 


As  Patricia  Morrison,  CIO  of 
Office  Depot,  puts  it,  “I  love 
being  a  CIO.  I  love  the  pace 
of  change,  the  opportunity  to 
work  across  so  many  avenues 
of  the  business — the  capability 
of  bridging  business  and  tech¬ 
nology.  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  leave,  but  I  always 
come  back  to  IT.”  That’s  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  state 
of  the  CIO  in  2002.  HE 


Send  your  comments  about  the  2002 
State  of  the  CIO  report  to  Leadership 
and  Management  Editor  Edward 
Prewitt  at  eprewitt@cio.com. 


THE  2002 

“STATE  OF  THE 


Respondents: 

500  except  where  indicated 

Responsibilities 

For  story,  see  Page  50. 

How  you  spend  your  time 

Communicating  with  other 


business  executives . 33% 

Managing  IT  staff . 28% 

Interacting  with  outside 
business  customers/ 
partners/suppliers . 15% 

Understanding 

technologies . 15% 

Talking  to  IT  vendors . 11% 


(respondents:  492) 

How  many  of  you  split  up  lead¬ 
ership  and  job  responsibilities 

No . 74% 

Yes . 26% 


Executive 

Relationships 

For  story,  see  Page  58. 

Who  you  report  to 


CEO . 51% 

COO . 12% 

CFO . 11% 

Corporate  CIO . 4% 

Other . 22% 


(respondents:  494) 

Who  you  feel  you  have  the  best 
working  relationship  with 

CEO . 43% 

COO. . . . 21% 

CFO . 19% 

Other . 15% 

(respondents:  495) 

Challenges 


Overwhelming  pace 
of  technology  change . 14% 

Disconnects  with 

executive  peers . 12% 

Difficulty  proving 

the  value  of  IT . 10% 


Destructive  office  politics  . .  6% 

IT  Spending 

For  story,  see  Page  74. 

Your  top  IT  spending  priorities 


Integrating  systems 

and  processes . 36% 

Implementing  new  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  wireless . 26% 

Staff  retention/ 

hiring/training . 25% 

External  customer 
service/relationship 
management . 24% 

Lowering  costs/ 

meeting  budgets . 22% 


Factors  in  your  salary  and 
performance  appraisal 


Company  profitability  ....  67% 
Leadership . 66% 


Perceived  or  demonstrated 
value  of  IT  investments  . . .  53% 

Project  performance,  including 


schedule  and  budget . 50% 

Performance  against 
IT  budget  projections . 39% 

Stock  performance . 15% 

Other . 12% 


For  story,  see  Page  64. 

Your  biggest  barriers  to  job 


effectiveness 

Lack  of  key  staff  and 

skill  sets,  retention . 40% 

Inadequate  budgets 

and  prioritizing . 37% 

Shortage  of  time  for 
strategic  thinking . 31% 

Volatile  market 

conditions . 22% 

Ineffective  communication 
with  users . 18% 

Poor  vendor  support 

and  service  levels/ 

product  quality . 16% 


Enabling/enhancing 
e-commerce . 21% 

Project  management 
improvement . 18% 

Strategic  planning/aligning 
IS  and  business  goals . 14% 


Implementing  data  security 
and  privacy  measures  ....  14% 

User  training/education  ..12% 

Knowledge  management/ 


leveraging  intellectual 
assets . 7% 

Managing  IT  globally . 5% 

Automating/optimizing 

the  supply  chain . 4% 
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Skills 


For  story,  see  Page  78. 

The  personal  skills  most 
important  for  CIO  success 


Effective 

communication . 70% 

Understanding  of 

business  processes 

and  operations . 58% 

Strategic  thinking 

and  planning . 46% 

Thorough  knowledge 
of  technology  options . 31% 

Negotiation  skills . 19% 

Ability  to  influence/ 
salesmanship . 17% 

Technical  proficiency . 10% 


What  role  you  would  like  next 


CIO.. 
CEO  . 
COO. 
CFO  . 
Other 


44% 
20% 
14% 
. .  1% 
21% 


(respondents:  373) 


Salary 

For  story,  see  Page  90. 

Components  of  your 
compensation 


Base  salary . 81% 

Bonus . 14% 

Stock  options . 5% 


(respondents:  474) 


Career  Path 

For  story,  see  Page  84. 

Functional  areas  you  worked 
in  that  had  an  impact  on  your 


path  to  CIO 

IT . 82% 

Consulting . 50% 

Administration . 34% 

Customer  service . 34% 

Sales . 30% 

Research  and 

development . 27% 

Finance . 25% 

Engineering . 25% 

Marketing . 24% 

Manufacturing/ 

production . 18% 

Other . 38% 


Your  average  compensation  by 
reporting  structure 

COO . $265,891 

CFO . $205,713 

Corporate  CIO . $186,611 

CEO . $161,298 

Other . $158,681 

(respondents:  442) 

Turnover 

For  story,  see  Page  94. 

How  long  you  spent  at 
your  last  job 

More  than  10  years . 19% 

Between  6  and  10  years. . .  19% 
Between  3  and  6  years. . . .  31% 
Between  1  and  3  years ....  27% 

Less  than  1  year . 4% 

(respondents:  493) 


How  long  you  expect  to  stay  at 
your  current  job 

More  than  10  years . 17% 

Between  6  and  10  years. . .  10% 
Between  3  and  6  years  . . .  40% 
Between  1  and  3  years ....  28% 

Less  than  1  year . 5% 

(respondents:  442) 

What  drove  you  to  leave 
your  last  job 

More  interesting  challenges/ 
a  more  challenging  work 


environment . 41% 

Career  advancement . 40% 


Better  financial  package  . .  29% 

Disconnects  with  CEO/ 
other  senior  executives  . . .  10% 

Unfavorable  reporting 


structure . 8% 

Other . 17% 


What  would  drive  you  to  leave 
your  current  job 

More  interesting  challenges/ 
a  more  challenging  work 


environment . 45% 

Better  financial  package  . .  41% 

Career  advancement . 33% 

Disconnects  with  CEO/ 
other  senior  executives  . . .  19% 

Unfavorable  reporting 
structure . 9% 

Other . 10% 


“The  State  of  the  CIO” 
Survey  Methodology 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  CIO  SURVEY 

“The  State  of  the  CIO”  was 
administered  online  and  by 
telephone  from  Sept.  24 
through  Oct.  12,  2001.  CIOs, 
CTOs  and  vice  presidents  in 
charge  of  IT  were  randomly 
selected  from  our  circulation 
file  and  invited  to  take  the 
survey.  The  results  shown 
here  are  based  on  the 
responses  of  500  heads  of  IT 
from  a  broad  range  of  organ¬ 
izations.  The  results  of  the 
study— shown  throughout 
this  special  issue— are  sta¬ 
tistically  valid.  The  margin  of 
error  for  the  survey  is  plus  or 
minus  4.4  percent. 

The  500  respondents 
were  asked  a  total  of  28 
questions  in  three  major  cat¬ 
egories.  Several  questions 
concerned  their  personal  job 
history,  including  their  func¬ 
tional  background,  tenure  as 
a  CIO,  career  goals  and  com¬ 
pensation.  We  asked  respon¬ 
dents  about  their  current  job 
structure,  including  their 
reporting  path,  IT  budget,  IT 
staff  size  and  the  number  of 
users  supported  by  their 
staff.  Finally,  we  asked  these 
heads  of  IT  about  their  cur¬ 
rent  job  function,  including 
their  reporting  relationships, 
specific  job  responsibilities, 
current  spending  priorities, 
critical  skills  and  biggest 
challenges. 

- Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware, 
research  editor 
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Responsibilities 


Sure,  CIOs  are  business  strategy  leaders,  but  they 
still  have  to  keep  the  lights  on 


BY  ELANA  VARON 


FOR  MARY  FONDER,  MOST 
days  on  the  job  are 
consumed  by  thinking 
big.  The  CIO  at  Maysteel,  a 
maker  of  casings  for  electrical 
and  electronics  equipment 
manufacturers  in  Milwaukee, 
Fonder  devotes  most  of  her  time 
and  energy  to  figuring  out  how 
IT  can  help  the  company 
compete  and  support  business 
goals.  She  spent  a  big  chunk  of 
last  year — her  first  in  the  job — 
explaining  to  fellow  executives 
why  Maysteel  should  deploy  a 
business-to-business  Web  portal 
to  make  customer  transactions 
more  efficient,  then  setting 
the  direction  for  the  project. 
“Before  I  came,  the  senior  staff 
didn’t  know  what  a  portal 
was,”  says  Fonder.  One  of  her 
major  responsibilities  is  to 
“educate  [them]  on  the  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  help  our 
company,”  she  says. 

The  role  as  a  strategic  player 
is  one  that  Fonder  relishes.  “I’m 
not  much  of  a  day-to-day 
implemented  ”  she  reflects, 
talking  on  the  phone  from  the 
windowless,  blue-and- 


burgundy-paneled  office  she  rather  than  for  getting  projects 

took  over  when  she  moved  her  done  on  time  and  within  budget 
department  into  an  old  training  (for  more  about  CIO  salaries, 
room  near  the  factory  floor.  see  “Salary,”  Page  90). 

Fonder’s  strategic  imperative  The  business  orientation  of 
is  not  unusual.  Whether  at  the  job  is  also  reflected  in  what 

small  private  companies  like  CIOs  do  with  their  time.  The 

Maysteel  or  large  public  corpo-  survey  found  that  they  spend 


i£tT  rft  percent  of  a  CIO’s 
time  is  spent 

communicating  with  other 
business  executives. 


rations,  the  CIO  job  today  is 
defined  for  executives  such  as 
Fonder  who  are  business 
strategists  first  and  technologists 
second.  According  to  “The 
State  of  the  CIO”  survey,  two- 
thirds  of  the  500  technology 
executives  who  responded  are 
compensated  or  evaluated  for 
their  leadership  and  for  making 
their  companies  profitable, 


almost  half  of  it  communicating 
with  fellow  senior  executives, 
department  heads,  customers 
and  suppliers,  and  only 
15  percent  of  their  time  learning 
about  technology.  That’s  a  far 
cry  from  a  decade  ago.  When 
Fonder  took  her  first  position  as 
a  top  IT  executive  in  the  early 
1990s,  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  picking  the  technology  to 


build  her  company’s  first  LAN 
and  researching  ERP  vendors. 

By  the  time  she  left  for  Maysteel 
last  year,  she  had  redefined  her 
job  into  that  of  a  strategic 
adviser,  and  she  relied  on  her 
staff  for  technical  expertise. 

In  interviews,  CIOs  who 
responded  to  the  survey  say  that 
being  a  business  leader  means 
looking  beyond  the  letter  of 
their  job  responsibilities. 

Business  leadership  means  CIOs 
are  held  accountable  for  high- 
profile  projects  that  will  have  a 
big  impact  on  their  company  or 
that  demand  their  particular 
skills.  For  instance,  Vincent 
Laino,  senior  vice  president,  and 
chief  information  and  financial 
officer  with  environmental 
engineering  company  Roy  F. 
Weston  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
works  closely  with  non-IT 
colleagues  to  craft  an  electronic 
document  management  strategy 
for  the  $250  million  company. 
The  project  could  change  many 
of  the  company’s  existing 
business  processes,  which 
involve  producing  documents 
for  clients.  Laino  figures  that  if 
the  company  goes  ahead  with 
the  project,  it  will  cost  several 
million  dollars,  and  he  wants  to 
ensure  that  there  will  be  a 
positive  ROI  before  delegating 
it  to  a  project  manager. 

Meanwhile,  responsibility  for 
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Peter  Lopez,  CIO  of  GE  Lighting,  says  identifying  future  corporate 
leaders  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  job. 


keeping  systems  running  and 
projects  on  track  still  comes 
with  the  territory.  “I  can’t  talk 
about  new  ideas  if  the  stuff  I 
deliver  is  broken  and  I’m  not 
servicing  [the  business]  well,” 
says  Peter  Lopez,  CIO  with 
Cleveland-based  GE  Lighting,  a 
division  of  General  Electric. 
With  so  much  of  CIOs’  time 
taken  up  by  strategic  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  ability  to  effectively 
delegate  daily  decisions  about 
operations,  systems  develop¬ 
ment  and  personnel  to  the 


managers  who  report  to  them  is 
critical.  “I  am  extremely 
dependent  on  capable  people 
who  work  for  me,”  says  James 
Bingham,  associate  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  information  resources 
and  CIO  with  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  His  academic 
department,  which  has  an  IT 
budget  exceeding  $178  million 
annually,  includes  schools  of 
medicine,  nursing  and  health 
professions  as  well  as  a  teaching 
hospital.  As  the  CIO  job  has 


evolved  to  encompass  more 
strategic  responsibilities,  the 
position  hasn’t  been  trans¬ 
formed  so  much  as  expanded 
from  its  tactical,  keep-the-lights- 
on  roots.  “People  evaluate  me 
based  on  whether  I  solve  their 
problems  or  create  their  prob¬ 
lems,”  says  Bingham.  “The 
difference  between  what  is 
strategic  and  what  is  tactical  is 
fine  at  times.” 

IT  Ambassadors 

Elias  Cortez,  CIO  and  director 
of  the  Department  of  IT  with 
the  state  of  California  in 


Sacramento,  describes  his  role 
as  that  of  a  “facilitator,  like  the 
ambassador  of  IT.”  His  main 
responsibility:  to  establish  a 
vision  for  how  120  state  agen¬ 
cies  should  spend  $1.7  billion  a 
year  on  technology  and  ensure 
that  the  agencies  build  and 
manage  their  systems  according 
to  the  best  practices  his  office 
recommends.  He  says  he  spends 
little  time  “worrying  about  the 
bits  and  bytes  of  technology.” 
Instead,  he  devotes  most  of  his 
energy  to  identifying — with  the 
help  of  department  CIOs  and 
directors,  local  government 
leaders  and  private  sector 
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advisers — how 
the  state  govern¬ 
ment  can  use  IT  to  deliver 
services  more  effectively. 

In  this  role — defined  by  the 
1995  law  that  created  his 
position — Cortez  champions 
enterprise-level  projects  such 
as  security  standards  for 
e-government  systems  and  a 
statewide  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  system  for  sharing  public 
safety,  transportation  and 
economic  data.  When  agencies 
express  common  needs,  those 


Communication  with 
other  executives  is  CIOs’ 
first  duty — they  should 
be  the  ambassadors 
of  IT  within  their  com¬ 
pany.  But  CIOs  can’t 
overlook  their  opera¬ 
tional  responsibilities. 


CIOs  are  judged  by 
the  same  measure 
as  other  C-level 
leaders:  on  enter¬ 
prise  performance 
and  leadership,  not 
departmental 
functioning. 


Define  your  job  respon¬ 
sibilities— don’t  let  the 
job  define  you 

Create  more  time  to 
focus  on  strategic 
responsibilities  by 
delegating  tasks  to 
your  staff 

Devote  part  of  your  and 
your  staff’s  time  to 
learning  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  business  needs 


needs  become 
priorities  that  Cortez 
advocates  with  the  governor 
and  other  state  leaders. 

Effectively  communicating 
advice  is  also  a  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  GE  Lighting’s  Lopez. 
He  says  he  has  to  understand 
how  business  operations  work 
so  that  he  can  suggest  ways 
IT  can  improve  company  pro¬ 
cesses,  cut  costs  or  boost  the 
quality  of  products  and  services. 
But  business  line  managers 
aren’t  looking  to  Lopez  and  his 
team  to  generate  all  the  ideas 
for  new  systems.  Lopez  says  he 
gets  so  many  suggestions  for 
projects  from  non-IT  staff  that 
it  has  become  his  job  to  figure 
out  which  ones  offer  the  great¬ 
est  value.  Like  Cortez,  he’s  part 
of  an  executive-level  team  that 
decides  which  projects  will 
generate  the  biggest  payback, 
advising  the  team  about  which 
projects  are  most  fiscally  and 
technically  sound. 

And  like  diplomatic  ambas¬ 
sadors  who  not  only  deliver 
messages  to  their  outposts  but 
also  carry  answers  home,  CIOs’ 


responsibility  for  identifying 
how  IT  can  best  fulfill  business 
goals  has  a  flip  side — ensuring 
the  people  who  work  for  them 
put  business  needs  first.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  “The  State  of  the  CIO” 
survey,  CIOs  spend  just  under 
30  percent  of  their  time  manag¬ 
ing  their  staff.  Lor  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center’s  Bing¬ 
ham,  that  responsibility  involves 
instilling  a  customer  service 
philosophy  among  his  120 
employees.  After  four  years  as 
CIO,  he  says  he  still  encounters 
attitudes  more  common  in  the 
1970s — “when  the  mainframe 
gods  told  everybody  what  to 
do.”  As  a  result,  Bingham  views 
one  of  his  primary  roles  to  be 
the  advocate  for  end  users  when 
he  meets  with  his  staff. 

To  develop  a  responsive 
diplomatic  corps  at  GE  Light¬ 
ing,  Lopez  sends  junior  staffers 
into  the  field  so  that  they  can 
learn  firsthand  what  goes  on  in 
the  business.  In  the  past  year,  as 
his  group  started 
tackling  a  set  of 
sales-force  automa¬ 
tion  projects,  he 


made  a  gut  decision  to  send 
eight  IT  management  trainees 
to  spend  a  month  with  GE 
Lighting  salespeople  learning 
how  they  work.  “They’d 
build  a  lot  of  these  [software] 
tools,  so  we  told  them  to  get 
in  the  car  and  learn  how  to 
sell.”  Lopez  says  he  probably 
spends  half  his  time  in 
meetings  with  IS  and  business 
staff,  and  these  meetings — 
whether  about  customer 
satisfaction,  project  status  or 
business  planning — double  as 
diplomatic  missions.  He  uses 
this  face  time  to  identify  future 
corporate  leaders,  including 
technology-savvy  business 
managers.  He  considers  this 
one  of  his  most  important 
responsibilities  as  a  CIO  and, 
more  broadly,  as  a  business 
leader.  Lopez  shares  his  obser¬ 
vations  informally  with  the 
employees’  managers,  who  use 
the  input  for  their  staff  develop¬ 
ment  plans. 

Sometimes  a  wholesale 
reorganization  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  is  what’s  needed  in  order 
to  create  a  group  that’s  more  in 
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Susan  Love,  CIO  at  Johnson  Outdoors,  reorganized  the  IS  group  soon  after  starting 
to  align  it  more  closely  with  the  business  needs. 


tune  with  the  business.  Such  a 
reorganization  was  one  of 
Susan  Love’s  first  steps  15 
months  ago  when  she  became 
the  first  CIO  at  Johnson  Out¬ 
doors,  a  $346  million  division 
of  the  S.C.  Johnson  Co.  that 
makes  recreation  equipment. 
Tasked  to  cut  costs,  Love,  who 
spent  15  years  in  both  IS  and 
business  positions  at  Kellogg, 
has  saved  between  $400,000 
and  $500,000  by  recruiting 
managers  who  can  run  systems 
development  projects  internally, 
instead  of  hiring  consultants. 
Now  she’s  developing  a  skills 
matrix  for  her  30-member  staff 
so  that  employees  know  what’s 
expected  of  them  if  they  want 
to  advance  within  the  company. 
The  matrix  lists  the  technical 
competencies,  “soft”  business 
skills  like  communication  and 
strategic  planning,  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  education  require¬ 
ments  for  each  position.  Love 
says  she’s  taken  personal 
responsibility  for  this  project 
because  she  wants  her  staff  to 
know  she  cares  about  their 
career  development,  and  she 
thinks  it  helps  her  retain 
employees. 

Know  Where  the 
Buck  Stops 

CIOs  report  that  a  big  part  of 
their  leadership  responsibility 
involves  taking  charge  of  high- 
profile  strategic  projects.  For 
many,  that’s  a  choice:  CIOs 
want  their  staff  and  executive 
colleagues  alike  to  know  where 
the  buck  stdps.  For  example, 
Bingham  says  that  when  he 
began  his  “crusade”  to  improve 
computer  security  three  years 
ago,  the  medical  center  didn’t 


have  a  dedicated  security  staff. 
Security  was  everyone’s — and 
consequently  no  one’s — respon¬ 
sibility.  Bingham  took  on  the 
role  of  evangelist,  raising  the 
issue  in  every  conversation  he 
had  about  system  implementa¬ 
tion  and  management,  and 
redirecting  resources  to  deploy 
basic  security  measures  until  he 
could  hire  a  dedicated  staff. 
Now  Bingham  has  two  full-time 
employees,  including  a  manager 
who  reports  to  him  who  is  in 
charge  of  security,  and  he  plans 
to  hire  a  third.  But  he  still 
actively  monitors  the  progress 
of  security  projects  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  preach  about  it — now 
mainly  to  explain  to  end  users 
how  these  measures  protect 
their  data.  Other  CIOs  say  they 
too  have  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  security  and,  more 


broadly,  business  continuity 
planning,  even  before  Sept.  1 1 
raised  the  issue’s  profile. 

At  Johnson  Outdoors,  Love 
is  leading  a  project  to  define  a 
new  network  operating  model 
for  the  company  that  will  result 
in  centrally  managed  yet  distrib¬ 
uted  IS,  human  resources  and 
finance  functions.  These  func¬ 
tions  used  to  be  managed 
autonomously  by  each  of  the 
company’s  business  units,  but  in 
the  future,  they’ll  employ  many 
common  business  processes  and 
share  more  information.  Each 
management  function  will 
define  for  itself  how  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  be  shared  between 
headquarters  and  remote  offices, 
but  Love  says  the  IS  group  is 
well-suited  to  coordinate  the 
effort  “because  we  understand 
the  challenges  of  meeting  enter¬ 


prise  needs  while  addressing 
local  needs  in  particular  business 
units.”  In  addition,  she  says,  her 
department  will  be  responsible 
for  delivering  systems  that 
support  the  new  organizational 
structure. 

Chief  Firefighter 

Although  they  say  business 
strategy  forms  the  core  of  their 
job,  CIOs  continue  to  put  fire 
fighting  on  their  list  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  because  the  business 
expects  them  to.  Like  other 
CIOs  within  GE,  GE  Lighting’s 
Lopez  uses  software  called  a 
“digital  cockpit”  to  monitor 
whether  key  systems  are 
functioning  properly.  Trouble¬ 
shooting  problems  takes  up 
10  percent  to  25  percent  of  his 
day.  Mostly,  he  says,  his  job  is 
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one  of  oversight,  ensuring  that 
his  staff  is  fixing  what’s  wrong. 
But  he'll  make  tactical  decisions 
too  if  the  solution  requires  input 
from  people  on  the  business 
side,  or  when  he  needs  to 
prioritize  which  of  several 
problems  to  tackle  first.  “If  I’m 
not  delivering  systems  every 
day,  that  means  lost  productiv¬ 
ity,”  Lopez  says. 

The  problem-solving  role  is 
different  from  what  it  used  to 
be,  when  keeping  the  lights  on 
constituted  most  of  the  CIO’s 
job.  Today,  CIOs  have  become 
the  crisis  managers  of  last  resort 
because  they  have  the  ultimate 
authority  to  reallocate  money 
and  staff — or  read  vendors  the 
riot  act — if  middle  managers 
can’t  get  a  problem  solved.  In 
California,  Cortez  leaves  all 
daily  operations  decisions  to 
agency  CIOs  and  their  staffs, 
but  preventing  new  projects 
from  derailing  is  part  of  his 
official  job  description.  Cortez 
has  a  staff  in  charge  of  project 
oversight  that  gives  him 
monthly  status  reports.  If 
agency  CIOs  can’t  resolve  their 
problems  internally,  Cortez 
meets  with  that  CIO  and  the 
agency  director  to  hash  out  a 
solution. 

Bingham  also  takes  charge  of 
high-level  emergencies.  In  the 
summer  of  2001,  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center’s 
nursing  school  jumped  at  the 
opportunity  to  take  over  a 

cio.com _ 
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national  database  of  nursing 
quality  information.  As  a 
business  decision,  taking  on  the 
database  was  a  no-brainer 
because  it  would  generate 
prestige  for  the  school,  but  no 
one  knew  that  the  software  for 
collecting  the  data  from  some 
250  hospitals  didn’t  work 
properly  until  they  tried  to 
implement  it.  Bingham  had  to 


reassign  staff  from  other  proj¬ 
ects  to  fix  the  system  quickly. 
Ideally,  Bingham  adds,  he 
would  have  been  consulted 
about  the  project  ahead  of  time. 
But  he  says  that  in  a  decentral¬ 
ized  business  like  a  university, 
advanced  input  isn’t  always  in 
the  cards. 

Delegation 

Decisions 

Roy  F.  Weston’s  Laino  describes 
himself  as  a  hands-on  manager. 
But  he  says  that  since  he  added 
the  CFO  role  to  his  job  last 
year,  he  delegates  most  of  his 
CIO  duties  to  his  two  direct 
reports — an  applications 
manager  who  is  in  charge  of 
corporatewide  applications  and 
a  technical  services  manager 
who  is  in  charge  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  technology 
procurement,  among  other 
functions.  The  technical  services 
manager  recommends  which 


computer  security  technologies 
to  buy  and  how  to  deploy  them. 
Laino  says  he’ll  merely  tweak 
the  manager’s  strategy  if  he 
thinks  it’s  out  of  line  with  the 
company’s  needs.  Other  CIOs 
say  their  job  also  demands  that 
they  delegate  most  day-to-day 
decisions  about  projects  and 
operations — the  CIO  position 
isn’t  manageable  otherwise. 


Still,  not  everyone  is  good  at 
sharing  decision-making  respon¬ 
sibility.  According  to  “The  State 
of  the  CIO”  survey,  only 
26  percent  of  CIOs  split  their 
leadership  and  responsibility 
with  another  CIO  or  top 
manager.  Bingham  delegates 
day-to-day  decision  making 
about  operations  and  personnel 
management  to  nine  direct 
reports  who  are  in  charge  of 
everything  from  computer 
services  for  students  to  knowl¬ 
edge  management.  But  he  still 
struggles  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  on  strategic  tasks.  “I  don’t 
get  to  spend  as  much  time  as  I 
would  like  building  a  rationale 
[for  projects]  and  presenting  to 
customer  groups  to  get  their 
support.  In  a  sense  I’m  not 
really  following  my  own 
philosophy.” 

To  give  himself  more  time, 
Bingham  recently  designated  a 
longtime  employee  to  be  his 
assistant  for  planning  and 


project  management.  The 
assistant  now  coordinates  the 
department’s  strategic  planning 
process  and  projects  involving 
more  than  one  IS  function  or 
academic  unit,  and  oversees  the 
medical  center’s  data  integration 
initiatives.  Bingham  did  not 
create  the  position  lightly.  “The 
hardest  thing  was  convincing 
myself  that  I  could  find  an 


individual  who  could  success¬ 
fully  lead  projects  without 
generating  friction,”  he  says. 
“The  other  hard  thing  was 
acknowledging  that  I  couldn’t, 
and  needn’t,  do  it  all  myself.” 

To  a  great  extent,  CIOs  have 
achieved  what  they’ve  strived 
for:  They  have  become  strategic 
leaders.  But  that  achievement 
has  come  at  a  price.  Many 
CIOs  have  taken  on  new 
leadership  responsibilities — both 
within  and  outside  IS — without 
being  able  to  shake  aspects  of 
their  old  tactical  duties.  How 
satisfied  CIOs  are  with  their 
jobs  depends  on  whether  they 
balance  their  responsibilities  in 
a  way  that  they  can  live  with. 
Notes  Fonder,  who  regularly 
puts  in  60  hours  a  week: 
“There’s  always  more  work 
than  time.”  BE] 


Struggling  with  your  responsibilities? 
Let  Senior  Editor  Elana  Varan  know  at 
evaron@cio.com. 


“The  hard  thing  about  delegation  was  acknowledging 
that  I  couldn’t,  and  needn’t,  do  it  all  myself.” 

-JAMES  BINGHAM,  CIO,  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  MEDICAL  CENTER 
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A  majority  of  CIOs  now  answer  to  the  CEO, 
but  some  of  their  best  relationships  are 
with  other  executives 


BY  TOM  FIELD 


Next  question,  please. 
After  more  than  a 
decade  of  debate  over 
to  whom  the  CIO  should 
report — the  CFO  or  the  CEO? 
— the  argument  appears  settled. 
And  the  CIOs  are  the  winners, 
reporting  in  the  majority  to 
their  CEO.  Just  as  they  thought 
they  should.  In  “The  State  of 
the  CIO”  survey,  63  percent  of 
respondents  said  they  report 
either  to  their  CEO  (51  percent) 
or  COO  (12  percent),  with  only 
1 1  percent  reporting  to  their 
company’s  CFO. 

Having  such  a  direct  line  to 
the  top  has  become  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  CIOs  that  many  now 
demand  such  a  reporting  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment,  industry  analysts  say. 
“CIOs  are  totally  hung  up  on 
wanting  to  report  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  CEO  in  a  company,” 
says  Beverly  Lieberman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Halbrecht  Lieberman 


John  Parker,  SVP  and  CTO  at  A.G.  Edwards,  says  that  CIOs  need  to 
have  good  access  to  the  CEO,  but  they  don’t  have  to  report  to  him. 


Associates,  a  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  executive  recruitment 
company.  Often,  the  reporting 
relationship  is  a  deal-breaker 
for  prospective  CIOs. 

The  issue:  If  the  CIO  isn’t 
near  the  top  of  the  CEO’s 
agenda,  then  is  IT?  No  CIO 
who  considers  himself  a  busi¬ 
ness  strategist  wants  to  work  in 
an  enterprise  where  IT  is  viewed 
as  merely  a  tactical  function. 


51 

percent  of 
CIOs  report 
directly  to 
their  CEO. 


And  because  of  this  increasingly 
common  stance,  some  holdout 
companies  that  still  have  their 
CIO  reporting  to  the  CFO  are 
reconsidering.  Otherwise,  “they 
can’t  attract  the  very  best  [job 
candidates],”  Lieberman  says. 

At  some  companies,  incom¬ 
ing  CIOs  have  been  able  to 
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IT’S  REALLY  REALLY  SMART  TO  BE  REDUNDANT. 

You  never  know  when  your  building-to-building  network  connection  will  crash.  Only  that  one  day.. .it  will.  That's  why  you 
need  backup  wireless  connectivity  from  Western  Multiplex.™  Our  fixed  wireless  solutions  protect  you  from  the  service 
breaks  that  plague  fiber  and  copper — and  with  99.999%  carrier-class  reliability.  They  provide  a  separate,  always-on  network 
connection  that  eliminates  the  need  for  expensive  additional  leased  lines.  There's  no  more  affordable  way  to  securely 
transmit  data,  voice  and  glitch-free  video  in  all  weather.  At  speeds  up  to  860  Mbps  total  capacity.  To  find  out  more,  order 
our  FREE  white  paper  today.  And  see  how  smart  wireless  redundancy  really,  really  is. 

Fora  free  white  paper  on  redundancy,  visit  www. wmux.com/smartredundancy  or  call  1-877-296-7000. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  CIO 


Executive  Relationships 


negotiate  a  compromise:  They’ll 
report  to  the  CFO  but  also  sit 
as  a  full  member  on  the  senior 
executive  steering  committee. 
These  CIOs  want  to  be  a  part 
of  setting  business  strategy,  and 
they  need  to  be  in  position  to 
build  collaborative  relationships 
with  other  business  leaders. 

In  fact,  “The  State  of  the 
CIO”  survey  reveals  that  some 
CIOs  have  their  best  working 
relationships  with  other  execu¬ 
tives  beyond  their  CEO.  When 
asked  with  whom  they  feel  they 
have  the  best  working  relation¬ 
ships,  43  percent  of  CIOs 


CIO  RESEARCH 


Talk  to  the  Chief 

Who  CIOs  report  to 


OTHER 


cio.com 


Why  must  the  CIO  report 
to  the  CEO?  Weigh  in  with 
your  answer  when  you 
TALK  BACK  online  for 
the  next  two  weeks.  Go  to 
the  Web  Connections  box 
at  www.cio.com. 


CIOs  claim  narrow  victory  in  the  battle 
to  report  directly  to  the  CEO,  but 
49  percent  still  report  to  a  COO, 

CFO  or  some  other  executive. 


Boardroom  Banter 

Who  CIOs  have  their  best 
working  relationship  with 


OTHER 


CFO 
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Surprisingly,  almost  a  fifth  of  CIOs  say 
their  best  relationship  is  with  the  CFO. 


named  their  CEO,  but  another 
40  percent  said  their  COO 
(21  percent)  or  CFO  (19  per¬ 
cent). 

To  some  CIOs,  reporting 
structure  is  less  important  than 
the  perception  of  IT  within  the 
enterprise.  When  John  Parker, 
former  CIO  of  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines,  switched  jobs  and  indus¬ 
tries  last  November  to  become 
CTO  and  senior  vice  president 
at  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  the 
St.  Louis-based  financial  services 
company,  he  went  from  report¬ 
ing  to  a  high-level  business 
executive  to  a  CIO.  But  he  says 
the  reporting  relationship  was 
far  less  a  consideration  than  the 
opportunity  to  bring  his 
IT  and  leadership  experi¬ 
ence  to  an  entirely  new 
industry.  “As  long  as  I  get 
the  right  level  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  access  [to  the 
CEO],  I’m  not  too  worried 
about  the  relationship,”  Parker 
says.  “It  only  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  if  there’s  a  huge  difference 
between  how  the  CEO  treats 
me  and  how  he  treats  one  of  his 
direct  reports.” 

Still,  many  CIOs  aren’t 
willing  to  compromise  on  this 
issue.  Laraine  Rodgers,  former 
CIO  at  Xerox  and  the  city  of 
Phoenix,  says  that 
reporting  to  anyone  other 
than  the  CEO  would  be  a 


problem  for  her  if  she  ever 


“Do  as  I  Say...” 

Why  does  ex- CIO  Cinda 
Hallman’s  new  CIO  report 
to  the  CFO? 

CINDA  HALLMAN,  FORMER  CIO 
OF  DuPont,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  IT  leaders  of  the  1990s. 

She  orchestrated  DuPont’s  water¬ 
shed  $4  billion  IT  outsourcing  deal  in  1996,  became  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first-ever  female  vice  president,  and  subsequently  was 
promoted  out  of  IT  to  be  senior  vice  president  of  global  systems 
and  processes.  Throughout  her  ascent,  Hallman  reported  directly 
to  the  top  of  DuPont's  org  chart. 

But  last  April,  when  she  became  CEO  of  Spherion,  a  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla. -based  staffing  and  outsourcing  services  com¬ 
pany,  Hallman  quickly  restructured  the  company  so  that  her  new 
CIO,  Douglas  Cormany,  reports  not  to  her  but  to  the  CFO. 

What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 

It’s  a  matter  of  simplicity,  not  hypocrisy,  Hallman  says.  “There 
are  so  many  things  I  need  to  accomplish  in  the  transformation  of 
this  company  that  I  wanted  fewer  people  reporting  directly  to 
me,”  she  says.  “I  still  talk  to  Doug  on  a  regular  basis,”  she  adds, 
“and  at  some  point  the  reporting  structure  could  change.” 

But  for  now,  Cormany  reports  to  Spherion  CFO  Roy  Krause. 

Cormany,  an  experienced  CIO  who  reported  to  his  CEOs  at 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  NationsRent,  had  reservations 
about  reporting  to  a  CFO.  But  so  far  he  hasn’t  seen  any  prob¬ 
lems.  He  does  meet  with  Hallman  regularly,  he  plays  a  significant 
role  in  setting  company  strategy,  and  he’s  developed  a  good 
relationship  with  Krause. 

From  Hallman’s  perspective,  a  CIO’s  reporting  relationship  is 
important— but  not  as  critical  as  demonstrating  real  IT  value.  “If 
there  is  value  delivered,  then  the  CEO  will  seek  you  out  and  want 
to  talk  to  you,”  she  says.  “If  there  is  no  value,  then  it  doesn’t 
matter  where  the  CIO  reports."  -T.F. 


returns  to  a  CIO  role.  “The 
rank  of  your  boss  makes  a 
whole  heck  of  a  lot  of  difference 
in  how  folks  respond  to  your 
requests  and  demands,”  says 
Rodgers,  who  currently  serves 
as  president  and  executive 
director  of  the  Arizona  Partner¬ 
ship  for  Higher  Education  and 
Business  in  Phoenix.  “My 


current  role  is  a  good  example; 
all  I  have  to  say  is  that  my 
board  chair  is  Bill  Post,  chair¬ 
man  of  Pinnacle  West  Corp., 
and  folks  get  me  on  their 
calendar,  pronto.”  BI3 


What  are  your  thoughts  on  CIO  report¬ 
ing  relationships?  Tell  Executive  Editor 
Tom  Field  at  tfield@cio.com. 
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Travelin’  Man 


IT’S  6:02  A.M.  when  Randy  Mott 
reaches  his  office.  He  spends  an 
hour  checking  e-mail  and  rewriting 
the  agenda  for  an  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  before  calling  Dell  Computer’s 
head  of  IT  in  Japan.  At  8,  he  has  a 
meeting  with  HR  to  coordinate  a 
personnel  shift  and  at  9  a  call  with 
a  reporter.  It’s  a  typical  morning— 
except  for  the  late  start. 

As  CIO  for  Austin,  Texas-based 
Dell,  Mott  supports  a  Fortune  50 
company,  manages  2,500  IT 
workers  around  the  world,  and 
>s  20  strategic  and  more  than 
other  major  projects  on  track. 
Prior  to  joining  Dell  in  March 
2000,  Mott  spent  22  years  at  Wal- 
Mart,  the  last  six  as  CIO.  While  the 
retail  giant  and  computer  maker 
seem  to  have  little  in  common, 

Mott  took  the  Dell  job  because  of 
the  similarities,  he  says. 

Both  companies  are  famous  for 
their  efficient  supply  chains.  Dell 
orders  parts  every  two  hours  and 
never  keeps  more  than  four  day’s 
inventory  on  hand.  Dell’s  rapid  rate 
of  change  and  global  reach  fit  with 
the  IT  mantra  Mott  developed  at 


CIO  Snapshot 


Years  as  a  CIO 

Eight 

Disciplines  that  affected  your  career  path 

Information  technology  and  systems  administration 


RANDY  MOTT 

CIO,  Dell  Computer 
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Top  three  areas  requiring  your  time 

Developing  new  IT  leaders;  collaborating  with  peers 
to  develop  strategy;  coordinating  with  other  support 
groups  such  as  HR,  finance  and  communications 


*■ 


Wal-Mart:  speed  of  delivery.  Since 
the  business  needs  and  project 
requirements  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  he  says,  “the  quicker  you  get 
in  and  get  out  of  a  project,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  succeed.” 

Mott’s  challenge  is  not  so  much 
to  create  systems  that  support 
Dell’s  products,  but  to  make  sure 
that  his  department  creates  the 
right  systems.  To  ensure  the 
systems  meet  the  company’s 
requirements,  he  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  how  customers  and  the  sales 
force  use  them  and  communicate 
that  to  his  department.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  meets  with  more  than 
100  customers  and  takes  two  trips 
to  Europe  and  Asia  every  year. 

Back  in  Austin,  Mott  meets 
regularly  with  the  rest  of  the 
executive  team  and  his  eight  direct 
reports— several  of  whom  have 
been  CIOs  at  other  companies— to 
craft  and  disseminate  his  mes¬ 
sages.  He  also  holds  regular  “all 
hands”  meetings  with  the  entire 
IT  department  to  discuss  Dell’s 
product  line  and  how  it  fits  into 
the  company’s  overall  strategic 
direction.  The  point  of  all  the 
meetings,  says  Mott,  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  entire  company  has 
a  consistent  message. 

Dell’s  size  and  global  reach 
complicate  Mott’s  efforts  to  keep 
his  department  focused,  but  he 
views  it  as  a  challenge.  “There  are 
complexities,  but  my  job  is  to 
make  it  so  that  the  complexities 
are  not  an  excuse,”  he  says. 

-Ben  Worthen 
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FAILURE  IS  NOT  AN  OPTION 

LOOK  FOR 
THE  DLTtape  LOGO. 


For  more  than  a  decade,  DLTtape™  technology 
has  been  known  for  its  unparalleled  reliability 
in  data  protection  and  retrieval.  In  fact, 
DLTtape  cartridges  must  pass  a  stringent 
process  to  become 
fully  qualified  and 
display  the 
DLTtape  logo. 

That’s  why  you’ll 
always  want  to  look  for 
the  DLTtape  logo  when  buying 
DLTtape  products.  It  ensures  that  your 
company’s  mission-critical  data  is  trusted 
to  quality  media  that  has  met  the  highest 
standards  for  reliability,  compatibility 
and  performance.  You’re  also  guaranteed 


to  be  getting  the  de  facto  standard  for  data 
backup  and  retrieval.  Products  that  do  not 
have  the  DLTtape  logo  have  not  met  these 
stringent  qualification  standards. 

So,  be 
sure  to  use 
cartridges 
that  carry  the 
DLTtape  logo. 
It  gives  you 
the  confidence  of  knowing  you’ve  purchased 
the  ultra-reliable  backup  solution  that’s 
chosen  5:1  by  IS/IT  managers.  To  find  out 
how  the  DLTtape  logo  has  become  the 
ultimate  symbol  of  quality  and  reliability, 
go  to  www.dlttape.com/qualified. 


mm.. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  CIO 


Challenges 

Skills,  money  and  time  are  in  short  supply.  Still, 
creative  CIOs  find  ways  to  do  more  with  less. 

BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


FOR  CHARLES  M.  MCCAIG, 
CIO  at  the  Chubb  Group 
of  Insurance,  the  events  of 
Sept.  1 1  were  a  tragic  reminder 
of  just  how  volatile  markets  can 
be.  In  that  one  day,  Chubb 
suffered  $600  million  in  losses. 
The  terrorist  attacks  also  turned 
McCaig’s  job  upside  down;  he 
now  wrestles  with  how  addi¬ 
tional  turmoil  in  the  already 
shaky  insurance  industry  will 
affect  his  role  and  those  of  his 
1,500  IT  workers. 

When  it  comes  to  con¬ 
fronting  the  uncertainties  of 
market  instability,  McCaig  has 
plenty  of  company.  In  “The 
State  of  the  CIO”  survey, 

22  percent  of  respondents  listed 
volatile  market  conditions 
among  their  top  four  challenges. 
The  other  major  challenges 
facing  today’s  CIOs:  lack  of  key 
staff  and  skill  sets,  inadequate 
budgets,  and  shortage  of  time 
for  strategic  thinking.  In 
essence,  CIOs  face  the  ultimate 
challenge  of  having  to  do  more 
with  less  in  nearly  every  area  of 
their  job.  They  lack  either 


money,  time,  skilled  labor,  mar¬ 
ket  stability — or  all  of  the 
above.  Yet  many  CIOs  are 
succeeding  nonetheless,  learning 
valuable  lessons  in  how  to 
manage  during  these  lean  times. 

Market 

Turbulence 

The  importance  of  McCaig’s 
department  at  Chubb  was  clear 
immediately  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Twin  Towers. 
Thanks  to  IT  systems,  the 
$7.2  billion  company  based  in 
Warren,  N.J.,  could  quickly 
identify  its  clients  within  a 
quarter-mile  radius  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  and  tally  their 
total  losses.  Still,  IT  is  nowhere 
near  top  of  mind  for  company 
executives  right  now.  “Their 
number-one  issue  is  not  IT.  It’s 
trying  to  figure  out  what  this 
market  is  going  to  look  like  and 
what  our  new  imperatives  are,” 
McCaig  says.  “So  right  now  IT 
is  providing  supporting  infor¬ 
mation  for  those  critical  busi¬ 
ness  issues.”  This  new  focus  on 


giving  support  rather  than 
creating  new  products  and 
services  is  a  shift  for  McCaig 
and  his  staff. 

Dealing  with  a  sudden 
change  in  the  market  came 
down  to  several  simple  steps  for 
McCaig.  First,  he  took  a  deep 


breath.  “Some  people  are  biased 
toward  action.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  want  to  go  out  and  do 
things,”  he  says,  recounting  that 
one  of  his  employees  wanted  to 
clear  out  50  desks  in  the  IT 
department  to  house  a  displaced 
customer.  “It  was  well-intended, 
but  not  as  good  as  making  sure 
that  all  of  our  customers  had 
access  to  desks  and  computers.” 


Instead,  McCaig  let  enough  of 
the  events  unfold  that  he  could 
get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
situation. 

Second,  McCaig  kept  lines  of 
communication  open  to  his 
staff  and  company  executives. 
Finally,  he  set  up  task  forces  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  most  pressing 
issues.  He  created  one  task 
force  to  figure  out  how  to 
contact  World  Trade  Center 
customers  who  no  longer  had 
mailboxes,  computers  or 
phones.  Another  was  focused 
on  building  catastrophe  centers 
where  representatives  from 
displaced  businesses  could  go  to 
deal  with  Chubb. 

In  this  economy,  several 
industries  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 
The  oil  and  gas  industry  has 
been  a  roller  coaster  for  Lon 
Win  ton,  who  after  28  years  in 
the  business  is  accustomed  to 
the  ride.  The  industry  is  going 
through  colossal  consolidation, 


and  Winton’s  company  is  no 
exception.  During  the  past  three 
years,  Chesapeake  Energy, 
where  Winton  is  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO,  has 
acquired  several  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  and  hundreds  of  wells. 
Along  with  those  acquisitions 
come  enormous  amounts  of 
disparate  data,  which  Winton’s 
staff  needs  to  consolidate.  At 


I  percent  of  CIOs  say 
"T  \#  finding  and  keeping 
key  staff  and  skills  is  their 
chief  challenge. 
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The  Sept.  11  catastrophe  forced  Charles  McCaig,  CIO  of 
the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance,  into  a  reactive  mode. 
Long-range  planning  has  been  put  on  hold. 


the  same  time,  natural  gas 
prices  have  fluctuated  from 
greater  than  $6  per  million 
British  thermal  units  (or 
rnmbtu,  the  standard  measure¬ 
ment  for  natural  gas)  to  less 
than  $2/mmbtu,  making 
Winton’s  budget  and  personnel 
count  unpredictable  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  “I  have  to  be 
in  a  position  to  react  when  the 
company  wants  to  react  and  to 
maintain  when  the  company 


wants  to  maintain,”  he  says. 
Now  that  prices  are  low, 
Winton  has  to  weather  the 
storm. 

One  tack  he  takes  to  stomach 
the  ups  and  downs  is  keeping  a 
very  lean  IT  staff  at  the 
Oklahoma  City-based  company. 
“I  don’t  want  to  have  to  go 
through  the  cycles  that  other 
companies  do  of  staffing  up  and 
then  reducing,  so  I’m  very 
cautious  about  adding  any 


staff,”  he  says.  When  manpower 
is  short,  Winton  complements 
his  workers  with  contractors. 

(He  currently  supports  a  com¬ 
pany  of  560  with  a  staff  of  22.) 
He  also  makes  a  point  to  stay 
on  top  of  where  the  company  is 
headed  on  any  given  day. 
Although  Chesapeake’s  CEO 


won’t  divulge  the  specifics  of 
planned  acquisitions,  he  will 
give  Winton  information  in 
orders  of  magnitude,  such  as 
letting  him  know  that  his  team 
should  be  prepared  to  support  a 
company  twice  Chesapeake’s 
current  size  in  the  next  two  to 
three  years.  That  way  Winton 
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Feelings  of  Inadequacy 

CIOs’  biggest  barriers  to  effectiveness 


40% 


37% 


31% 


22% 


18% 


16% 


Shortages-of  key  staff  and  skills, 
of  money  and  time— are  CIOs’  chief 
challenges  today.  Those,  along  with 
volatile  market  conditions,  make  it 
tough  to  be  effective. 


14% 


12% 


10% 


6% 


using  Linux  over  Win¬ 
dows  NT  or  Unix. 

The  Staffing 
Dilemma 


can  continue  to  support  a  com¬ 
pany  that’s  growing  exponen¬ 
tially  even  while  his  staff  and 
budget  are  not. 

The  Incredible 
Shrinking  Budget 

When  markets  get  rocky,  many 
CIOs  have  to  contend  with 
smaller  budgets.  Peter  Royers, 
director  of  IT  for  Hydro-Aire,  a 
manufacturer  of  aerospace 
braking  systems  and  fuel 
pumps,  learned  that  for  the  first 
time  last  September.  Orders  at 
the  Burbank,  Calif.-based 
company  had  sharply 
decreased,  and  his  operating 
budget  for  IT  was  cut 
15  percent.  He  lost  two  fuil- 


■  To  weather  market 
volatility,  keep  your  IT 
staff  lean  and  mean 

■  Enlist  HR  to  devise 
retention  programs 

■  Work  strategic  planning 
into  your  everyday 
operational  duties 


time  employees  and  a  contrac¬ 
tor,  an  ERP  implementation  set 
for  this  year  was  pushed  back, 
and  software  upgrades  and 
enhancements  were  put  on 
hold.  “I  sat  down  with  the  CFO 
after  9/11,  and  well,  let’s  say  he 
set  the  tone,”  says  Royers. 

Itty-bitty  IT  budgets  are 
nothing  new  for  Brian  Bullard, 
who’s  been  the  CIO  at  three 
biotechnology  startups.  Yet 
Bullard,  former  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  AxCell  Biosciences, 
a  Newtown,  Pa.-based  bioinfor¬ 
matics  company,  was  charged 
with  supporting  a  very  tech¬ 
intensive  organization.  Priori¬ 
tizing  was  the  key,  though  that 
was  problematic  at  the 
30-person  company.  “Everyone 
knows  everyone  at  a  much 
more  intimate  level,  so  it 
becomes  very  important  to 
make  sure  everyone  is  included 
in  the  discussion,”  he  says. 

While  at  AxCell,  Bullard 
learned  some  budget-stretching 
activities  that  CIOs  at  much 
larger  companies  may  find 
useful.  Among  them  are  complet¬ 
ing  projects  in  phases,  forgoing 
fancy  maintenance  contracts  and 
taking  the  time  to  investigate 
alternative  solutions  such  as 


Staffing  has  been  a  big 
issue  for  CIOs  for  the 
past  few  years.  But 
today,  instead  of  scram¬ 
bling  to  fill  scads  of  jobs, 
many  CIOs  are  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  retain 
skilled  workers  in  the 
midst  of  tighter  budgets 
and  job  insecurity. 

Royers  is  concerned  about 
the  effect  that  belt-tightening 
will  have  on  his  staff.  Although 
executing  his  first  layoffs  were 
difficult  for  him,  he  knows  they 
were  even  harder  on  his  team. 
His  solution  has  been  to  com¬ 
municate  honestly  and  often, 
and  involve  team  members  in 
budget  decisions.  “Another  key 
priority  is  finding  creative  ways 
to  challenge  the  staff  with  the 
technology  we  have,”  Royers 
says.  “I  am  afraid  that  my  staff 
might  go  where  the  projects  are, 
or  I  might  not  have  enough  new 
technology  to  interest  them,” 
Royers  says. 

Some  CIOs  turn  to  human 
resources  for  retention  help.  As 
director  of  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  Land  O’Lakes 
Farmland  Feeds,  Jim  Emanuel- 
son  experienced  a  lot  of  turn¬ 
over  in  his  staff  soon  after  he 
joined  the  company  in  late 
1998.  He  was  competing  with 
other  local  businesses  in  St. 
Louis  for  tech  personnel,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  who  had  SAP 
project  experience.  Not  only  did 
he  face  the  challenge  of  finding 
skilled  workers  in  that  competi¬ 
tive  environment,  he  had  to  fig- 
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ure  out  a  way  to  attract  them  to 
the  less-than-glamorous  world 
of  animal-feed  manufacturing. 
So  he  sat  down  with  HR  to 
work  out  a  plan.  “They  helped 
me  to  understand  that  there’s  no 
quick  fix  to  a  staffing  problem,” 
Emanuelson  explains.  “If  you 
apply  short-term  thinking  to  a 
critical  staffing  problem,  even  if 
the  problem  is  short-term,  you 
won’t  be  successful.” 

Instead  of  continuing  his 
hunt  for  SAP  specialists,  Eman¬ 
uelson  started  using  behavioral 
interviewing  techniques  to  find 
people  with  certain  “soft”  skills. 
“We  don’t  emphasize  technical 
skills  as  our  leading  indicator 
anymore  when  recruiting,”  he 
says.  “Instead  we  look  carefully 
at  motivation,  teamwork  skills 
and  work  philosophy.  When 
you  select  people  on  those  types 
of  criteria,  you’re  able  to  build  a 
team  of  people  with  similar 
work  styles.” 

Today,  Land  O’Lakes  Farm¬ 
land  Feeds  is  fully  staffed  at  65 
employees,  and  the  attrition  rate 
has  dropped  from  nearly  9 
percent  in  early  1999  to  less 
than  1  percent.  And  because  he 
has  hired  people  motivated  by 
personal  growth,  Emanuelson 
has  been  able  to  retrain  workers 
as  needs  have  changed — a  good 
computer  operator  is  now  on 
the  SAP  team,  a  former  help 
desk  employee  is  working  in 
Windows  NT  administration. 

Bill  Haser  is  also  used  to 
competing  for  staff.  But  as  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  North 
American  and  emerging  mar¬ 
kets  for  Tenneco  Automotive 
based  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  he’s 
dealing  with  the  added  chal¬ 
lenge  of  attracting  skilled  people 
Continued  on  Page  72 


The  Real-Time  Enterprise 


Today,  every  enterprise  is  a 
real-time  enterprise 

Once  upon  a  time,  building  an  infrastructure  that  could  support  real-time  operations  was  viewed  as  a  luxury 
appropriate  for  only  a  small  number  of  IT  operations — usually  at  large  banks,  stock  exchanges,  and  a  few  other 
specialized  organizations.  But  times  have  changed.  Today,  every  enterprise  has  to  be  a  real-time  enterprise.  The 
competition  is  just  a  click  away,  and  you  can’t  afford  to  miss  a  beat — no  matter  the  day  or  the  hour. 


The  right  stuff  for  the  real-time  enterprise 


The  real-time  enterprise  is  here 
now!  Compaq's  NonStop  Division, 
with  its  ground-breaking  NonStop ™ 
Himalaya ™  server,  created  NonStop 
technology  for  the  real-time  enter¬ 
prise.  But  this  technology  is  no  longer 
for  “some  other  company,”  no  longer 
for  the  few.  The  tempo  of  business 
has  changed,  and  performance 
requirements  are  ever  more  stringent, 
making  the  need  for  NonStop  tech¬ 
nology  inescapable. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  business  you 
are  running,  days-old  or  weeks-old 
information  is  ancient.  Even  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  minutes  slow  is  often 
nearly  valueless.  In  short, “good 
enough”  doesn’t  cut  it  anymore. 
Customers  expect  ultra-personalized 
service,  effective  Web-based  interac¬ 
tions,  mutually  visible  global  supply 
chain  management,  and  more — at  all 
times,  everywhere.  In  a  business  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  the  Web  has  paved 
a  path  to  your  global  competitors,  you 
need  technology  to  keep  your  cus¬ 
tomers  loyal  and  to  expand  your  busi¬ 
ness.  You  need  consolidated,  up-to- 
the-second  information  available  at 


every  customer  touchpoint — 24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

However,  affordable  real-time  com¬ 
puting  solutions  don’t  come  out  of 
thin  air.  They  are  born  of  experience 


and  technology  that  is  a  cut  above 
that  of  competitors.  We  know  this 
because  we  pioneered  the  real-time 
enterprise,  launching  our  customers 
into  the  new  millennium  with 
benchmark-setting  availability  and 
scalability — not  to  mention  a  com¬ 
pelling  total  cost  of  ownership  (TCO). 

Consider  a  few  real-time  facts 

In  the  telecommunication  sector 

>  More  than  135  public  telephone 
companies  currently  rely  on 
NonStop  technology  from  Compaq. 

>  More  than  half  of  all  911  calls  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  majority 
of  wireless  calls  worldwide,  depend 
on  NonStop  servers. 

Similarly,  in  the  financial  sector 

>  80  percent  of  all  ATM  transactions 
worldwide  and  66  percent  of  all 
point-of-sale  transactions  worldwide 
are  handled  by  NonStop  servers. 

>  NonStop  technology  powers  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  100  largest  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfer  networks  and 
106  of  the  world's  120  stock 
exchanges. 
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No  compromises: 

Combining  availability  and  scalability 


What  sets  NonStop  technology 
apart — and  enables  it  to  deliver 
on  the  promise  of  the  real-time  enter¬ 
prise — is  its  unique,  loosely  coupled 
architecture  (not  a  symmetric  multi¬ 
processing,  or  SMP,  architecture), 
designed  from  the  ground  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  unprecedented  reliability,  man¬ 
ageability,  and  scalability.  What’s  so 
special  about  NonStop  technology? 
First  and  foremost,  it  provides  "hot” 
redundancy  and  parallelism  in  every 
element — not  just  for  storage  or 
processors,  but  for  every  imaginable 
point  of  possible  failure.  And  nearly 
three  decades  of  evolution  and  a  tire¬ 
less  pursuit  of  perfection  means  that 
NonStop  technology  is  the  ultimate 
known  quantity. The  only  surprise  is 
how  affordable  it  is  and  how  easy  it  is 
to  migrate  to  or  incorporate  in  exist¬ 
ing  infrastructures. 


Whereas  SMP  systems  are  based  on  a 
shared-memory  model,  the  NonStop 
server's  loosely  coupled,  shared- 
nothing  parallelism  provides  cost- 
effective,  linear  scalability  (and,  as  a 
result,  predictable  response  times)  in 
the  face  of  swelling  data  volumes, 
expanding  user  populations,  and  a 
growing  number  of  concurrent 
queries.  Each  processor  has  its  own 
dedicated  resources,  and  each  added 
processor  provides  a  full  processor’s 
worth  of  performance.  All  NonStop 
Himalaya  servers  can  scale  linearly 
from  2  to  4,080  processors,  and  the 
integrated  Compaq  ServerNet ™  tech¬ 
nology  enables  companies  to  add  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  processing,  storage, 
and  I/O  capacity  in  cost-effective 
increments. 


SMP  systems  can  become  impractical,  even  with  as  few  as  eight  processors.  By  contrast, 
NonStop  Himalaya  servers  can  scale  linearly  to  more  than  4,000  processors. 


The  advantages  of  the  NonStop  plat¬ 
form’s  scalability,  availability,  and  data 
integrity  derive  not  just  from  the  par¬ 
allel  hardware  architecture  but  also 
from  a  parallel  software  architecture, 
which  provides  the  highest  levels  of 
availability  and  data  integrity. 
Translation:  It’s  got  everything  you 
need  to  become  a  real-time  enter¬ 
prise.  In  the  event  of  hardware  or 
software  failure,  for  example,  work  is 
immediately  redistributed  to  other 
processor  nodes  for  rapid  and  trans¬ 
parent  takeover,  with  no  lost  sessions 
or  lost  messages.  Data  is  checked  and 
verified  anytime  it  is  moved,  provid¬ 
ing  the  data  integrity  for  which  the 
NonStop  server  is  legendary.  All  of 
these  features  mean  that  open  files 
remain  open,  data  is  not  corrupted, 
and  even  complex  transactions  exe¬ 
cute  without  interruption  so  your 
enterprise — and  your  customers — 
can  operate  in  real  time. 

Symmetric  multiprocessing  is  often 
presented  as  the  standard  answer  to 
scaling  issues,  but  SMP  products  are 
not  linear. They  demonstrate  what  we 
call  “SMP  droop”:  Each  additional 
processor  provides  a  sharply  reduced 
benefit  compared  to  the  previous 
processor.  Indeed,  SMP  systems  can 
become  impractical  with  as  few  as 
eight  processors.  By  contrast,  NonStop 
servers  can  scale  linearly  to  more 
than  4,000  processors. Talk  about 
scalability! 


1 2  Enterprise 


Common  standards,  uncommon  advantages 


Getting  to  the  real-time  enterprise 
is  easier  than  you  think.  Although 
the  benefits  of  NonStop  technology 
are  unique,  the  way  you  work  with  it 
is  familiar.  NonStop  products  use 
almost  all  of  the  common  standards 
and  products  you  know — Java, 

Tuxedo,  CORBA,  and  others — which 
simplifies  development,  maintenance, 
migration,  and  everyday  operations. 

NonStop  servers  provide  UNIX,  Java, 
CORBA, Tuxedo,  and  Web  Services 
application  program  interfaces  (APIs), 
which  fully  integrate  with  other 
servers  running  open  standards. 

You  can  run  Java  applications 
unchanged,  without  special  program¬ 
ming,  on  Compaq's  highly  scalable, 
standards-based  NonStop  systems. 
The  infrastructure  of  these  systems 
includes  scalable  and  transparent 
mechanisms  to  support  Java  servlets, 
Enterprise  Java  Beans  (EJB)  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  Java  Object  Request  Broker 
technology,  plus  scalable  support  for 
network  servers  written  in  Java  pro¬ 
gramming  language. Typical  Java 
Virtual  Machines  (JVMs)  may  not  be 
scalable,  but  NonStop  systems  are.  By 
joining  the  ease  and  portability  of 
Java  programming  to  the  scalability, 
availability,  and  other  fundamental 
advantages  of  the  NonStop  platform, 
Compaq  has  made  the  workings  of  its 
platform  completely  transparent  to 
Java  developers.  Developers  building 
new  Java  applications  targeted  at 
NonStop  servers  use  standard  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces,  including 


CORBA  and  Java  2  Platform, 

Enterprise  Edition  (J2EE)  interfaces. 
Existing  Java  applications  run  with  no 
(or  extremely  minor)  modifications. 

CORBA  is  firmly  established  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  enterprise-level  distrib¬ 
uted  object  computing.  In  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  CORBA  has  emerged  as  the 
infrastructure  of  choice  for  implement¬ 
ing  enterprise-class  Java  applications. 
The  latest  manifestation  of  Compaq’s 
commitment  to  distributed  object 
computing  is  NonStop  CORBA  2.3  soft¬ 
ware.  Furthermore,  whereas  SMP  sys¬ 
tems  do  not  offer  linear  scalability  or 
application  persistence  that  transcends 
system  failures,  NonStop  systems  do. 

Maybe  you  are  using  BEA  Tuxedo,  an 
industry-leading  enterprise  transac¬ 
tion  processing  monitor,  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  platform  for  building  and 
deploying  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions.  NonStop  Tuxedo  Release  6.5  soft¬ 
ware  is  the  Compaq  implementation 
of  the  BEA  Systems  Tuxedo  product  on 
NonStop  systems.  Because  this  prod¬ 
uct’s  external  interfaces  are  identical 
to  those  of  BEA  Tuxedo,  customers  can 


use  the  same  APIs  and  the  same  devel¬ 
opment,  management,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  tools  in  creating  applications 
for  either  product.  BEA  Tuxedo  soft¬ 
ware  is  designed  for  networks  of  het¬ 
erogeneous  systems.  It  is  ported  to 
more  than  70  hardware  platforms  and 
several  operating  systems. 

Businesses  know  how  important  the 
Internet  will  be  to  their  future.  The 
Internet  is  spawning  a  new  set  of 
standards  including  several  within  the 
catch  phrase  Web  Services.  Businesses 
will  be  able  to  advertise  and  to  make 
use  of  business  services  through  the 
Web,  using  simple  common  standards 
that  include  XML,  Simple  Object 
Access  Protocol  (SOAP),  XML 
Stylesheet  Translation  (XSLT),  and  Web 
Services  Definition  Language  (WSDL). 
Web  Services  is  a  simple  way  for  com¬ 
panies  to  promote  their  legacy  appli¬ 
cations  (as  well  as  new  applications) 
into  the  Web  world  and  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  more  economically.  Just  as 
NonStop  systems  support  UNIX,  Java, 
CORBA,  and  Tuxedo  application 
services,  they  also  support  the  com¬ 
plete  line-up  of  open  Web  Services. 


NonStop  technology  uses  familiar  APIs  and  standards 


ANSI  SQL 
BEA  Tuxedo 
CORBA 

Enterprise  Java  Beans  (EJB) 

XML 

Java 

Java  2  Platform,  Enterprise  Edition 
(J2EE) 


Java  Object  Request  Broker 
JavaServer  Pages  (JSP) 

Java  servlets 
Simple  Object  Access 
Protocol  (SOAP) 

Web  Services  Definition 
Language  (WSDL) 

XML  Stylesheet  Translation  (XSLT) 


Superior  value 

The  total  cost  of  ownership  (TCO)  of 
NonStop  servers  demonstrates  the 
value  of  this  flagship  product. 
Consider  the  results  of  a  study  by  The 
Standish  Group  International,  Inc.,  an 
independent  research  and  advisory 
firm  that  conducts  technical  research 
for  users  and  vendors  in  the  mission- 
critical  marketplace.  In  its  report,  TCO 
in  the  Trenches,  The  Standish  Group 
focused  on  top-name  enterprise 
servers  and  performed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  experience  at  a  range  of 
companies  with  revenues  exceeding 
US$500  million.  Standish  looked  at 
system  costs,  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tion  costs,  utilization,  downtime,  and 
quality  of  service,  as  well  as  the  costs 
of  hardware,  human  resources,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  so  on. The  results  estab¬ 
lished  the  clear  advantages  of 
NonStop  technology. 

“We  have  looked  at  the  cost  of  more 
than  5,000  installations  over  the  past 
two  years.  In  our  estimation,  Compaq 
NonStop  Himalaya  servers  have  the 


best  overall  total  cost  of  ownership  for 
transaction  processing  applications 
when  considering  staff  and  software 
infrastructure,”  says  Jim  Johnson, 
chairman, The  Standish  Group. 

Johnson  notes, furthermore, “If  you 
add  the  cost  of  downtime  into  your 
TCO,  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
NonStop  Himalaya  servers  offer 
exceptional  value.” 

When  it  comes  to  availability, 

NonStop  systems  set  the  standard. 
“We  track  system  availability  on  a 
monthly  basis  for  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  systems.  Compaq’s  NonStop 
Himalaya  server  consistently  has  the 
best  peak  period  uptime — period,” 
concludes  Johnson. 

Get  real 

You  know  your  business  challenges 
and  you  know  they  won’t  go  away. 
NonStop  computing  can  empower 
and  enable  all  kinds  of  real-time 
enterprises,  including  yours.  Consider 


NonStop  Himalaya 


HP  Clusters 


IBM  Sysplex 


Sun  Cluster 


This  chart  shows  the  cost  to  produce  a  bill  on  each  of  four  platforms.  The  costs  were  calculated  using 
The  Standish  Group’s  VirtualADVISOR  cost  assessment  model.  The  application  profile  includes  ten 
transactions  per  second  at  peak  times  of  3,000  hours  per  year  and  one  transaction  off  peak.  According 
to  the  VirtualADVISOR  cost  assessment  model,  Compaq’s  NonStop  Himalaya  servers  scored  the  lowest 
cost  per  transaction.  (Courtesy  of  The  Standish  Group,  2002) 


what  it  has  done  for  RadioShack 
Corporation,  one  of  America's  most 
enduring  retail  successes. 

Compaq  servers  are  the  backbone  of 
the  company's  real-time  computing 
network.  NonStop  Himalaya  57000 
servers  stand  behind  several  key  func¬ 
tions  including  RadioShack  Online 
(for  corporate-to-store  communica¬ 
tions),  RadioShack.com  (online  retail 
sales),  inventory  management,  data 
warehousing,  development,  testing, 
and  in-store  point-of-sale  systems 
tied  to  corporate  headquarters. 

The  decision  to  go  with  NonStop 
servers  was  a  "hands-down”  one, 
according  to  RadioShack.  Evelyn  Follit, 
senior  vice  president  and  CIO,  recalls, 
“There  was  no  doubt  that  Compaq 
NonStop  Himalaya  servers  outper¬ 
formed  all  others. . . .  We  set  up  a 
decision  matrix  based  on  price/per¬ 
formance,  total  cost  of  ownership, 
and  return  on  investment.  Compaq 
was  clearly  the  winner.” 

Of  course,  NonStop  technology’s  real¬ 
time  enterprise  capabilities  include 
more  than  just  hardware  and 
software — more  than  specialized 
tools,  massive  scalability,  and  com¬ 
pelling  TCO.  NonStop  technology  is 
about  solving  business  problems,  and 
the  people  at  Compaq's  NonStop 
Division  do  just  that.  Our  experience 
and  depth  of  industry  knowledge 
shine  through,  from  the  moment  we 
begin  interacting  with  customers. 
Compaq  Global  Services  and  the 
NonStop  Division  team  will  help  you 
and  your  enterprise  “get  real.” To  learn 
more  about  NonStop  technology  and 
the  future  of  your  real-time  enter¬ 
prise,  visit  compaq.com/nonstop 
or,  from  North  America,  call 
1  (800)  AT  COMPAQ. 


compaq.com/nonstop 
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Film  has  the  Oscars. 


Television  has  the  Emmys. 

Music  has  the  Grammys. 

Information  Technology  has  the 

Enterprise  Value  Awards: 

As  an  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an  IT  system  that  delivers  both 
demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recognition 
and  praise.  The  CIO  Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company 
and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  prestige  you  deserve.  ■  Download  the  applica¬ 
tion  from  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Cristina  Sousa  at  (508)  935-4630. 
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Continued  from  Page  66 
to  an  industry  undergoing 
significant  contraction.  Despite 
that,  he’s  kept  his  voluntary 
attrition  rate  below  10  percent. 

After  losing  much  of  his 
infrastructure  group  during  a 
spinoff  in  1999,  Haser  found 
himself  in  need  of  nearly  50 
new  employees.  That’s  when  he 
made  a  decision  to  become  an 
employer  of  choice.  To  do  that, 
he  made  sure  employees  were 
given  opportunities  to  advance 
and  were  compensated  fairly. 
“Even  in  tough  times,  you  can’t 
be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,”  Haser  says.  “If  you’re 
not  paying  people  fairly,  you’ll 
lose  them,  and  the  cost  of 
replacing  them  is  much  greater 
than  giving  them  a  10  percent 
bump  in  pay.”  It  certainly  helps 
that  the  management  team  at 
the  $3.5  billion  company  gives 
Haser  more  bonus  and  compen¬ 
sation  tools  with  which  to 
retain  workers  than  other 
department  heads.  He’s  using 
those  programs  now  to  draw 
people  with  middleware  and 
e-commerce  experience,  cur¬ 
rently  the  most  competitive 
specialties  in  his  region. 

Haser  also  says  the  key  to 
retaining  the  best  workers  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  worst  ones.  When 
he  was  forced  to  cut  his  270- 
person  IT  staff  by  100  in  two 
rounds  of  layoffs  in  October 
2000  and  January  2001,  he 
didn’t  make  those  decisions 
based  on  criteria  like  seniority  or 
salary.  He  let  the  underachievers 
go.  “If  you  have  the  wrong 
person  on  your  staff,  dealing 
with  that  quickly  and  effectively, 
while  difficult,  is  a  great  motiva¬ 
tor  for  organizations,”  he  says. 
To  that  end,  Haser  looks  at  his 


bottom  10  percent  of  perform¬ 
ers  on  a  regular  basis,  insisting 
that  managers  upgrade  their 
performance,  offer  remedial 
training  and  take  further 
action  if  they  continue  to 
underperform. 

Too  Little  Time 
to  Think 

With  all  the  worries  over  staf¬ 
fing,  budgets  and  market 
fluctuations,  it’s  no  wonder 
CIOs  find  little  time  for  strategic 
thinking  and  planning.  Yet  with 
strategy  being  an  important  part 
of  the  CIO  role  today,  it’s 
imperative  to  find  the  time.  (See 
“Responsibilities,”  Page  50.) 

Eric  B.  Yablonka,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Hospitals 
and  Health  System,  finds  the 
dichotomy  between  thinking 
strategically  and  deploying 
technology  a  dilemma. 
“Strategic  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  are  critical,  but  execution 
is  what  delivers  value,”  he  says, 
adding  that  most  of  his  85 
employees  are  focused  on 
tactical  work.  But  he’s  trying  to 
enable  them  to  spend  more  of 
their  time  on  strategic  initia¬ 
tives  such  as  T2,  a  five-year 
project  aimed  at  transforming 
the  use  of  IT  within  the  3,000 
person  organization.  As  for 
himself,  Yablonka  has  taken  a 
page  out  of  Nike’s  book  when 
it  comes  to  making  time  for  the 
big  picture.  “You  just  do  it,” 
he  says.  So  far  that  approach  is 
working  for  Yablonka,  who 
joined  the  Darien,  Ill.,  health¬ 
care  organization  last  August 
largely  because  of  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  T2.  He  holds  biweekly 
meetings  to  discuss  strategy 


Bill  Haser,  VP  and  CIO  of  North  American  and  emerging  markets  for 
Tenneco  Automotive,  keeps  his  staff  motivated  by  giving 
bonuses  to  employees  in  high-demand  specialties  and  weeding 
out  underperformers. 


and  tries  to  keep  his  strategic 
hat  on  during  his  tactical 
duties.  As  a  result,  Yablonka 
estimates  he’s  able  to  devote 
30  percent  to  40  percent  of  his 
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time  to  strategy,  with  most  of 
that  focused  on  T2. 

While  it’s  clear  that  CIOs  are 
challenged  to  do  more  with  less 
today,  they  can  succeed  by 
applying  innovative  practices. 
And  the  lessons  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  will  remain  relevant  when¬ 
ever  boom  times  return.  HE! 


How  are  you  overcoming  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  being  a  CIO?  Send  e-mail 
to  Senior  Writer  Stephanie  Overby  at 
soverby@cio.com. 
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show  respondents  slowing 
down.  When  the  year  began, 
61  percent  of  IT  executives 
said  they  expected  to  increase 
spending  on  data  networking 
equipment,  and  58  percent 
said  they  expected  e-business 
software  spending  to  rise. 

By  December,  42  percent  of 
IT  executives  expected  to  see 
spending  increases  in  those 
areas  and  for  computer 


Under  pressure  to  limit  IT  spending,  CIOs  stick 
to  core  projects  by  lorraine  cosgrove  ware 


hardware. 

Peter  Royers,  director  of  IT 
at  aerospace  company  Hydro- 
Aire  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  has  cut 
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Spend  Like  There  Is  a  Tomorrow 


CIOs’  top  IT  spending  priorities  Budgets  are  under  pressure,  but 

CIOs  are  still  focused  on  using 

36%  IT  to  improve  operations. 


After  years  of  important 
investments,  slowed 
spending  on  information 
technology  means  important 
changes  for  CIOs. 

“The  State  of  the  CIO” 
survey  shows  that  IT  heads 
are  retrenching  during  the 
economic  downturn.  Asked 
to  identify  their  top  five  IT 
spending  priorities,  CIOs 
identified  core  areas  that 
provide  clear  payback  and  pain 
relief.  Launching  new  systems 
did  not  top  the  agenda  here; 
instead,  systems  integration 
projects  were  cited  by  the  most 
respondents  (36  percent).  One 
quarter  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents  said  IT  staffing — retain¬ 
ing,  hiring  and  training  peo¬ 
ple — is  a  spending  priority 
while  24  percent  said  they 
would  focus  on  customer 
service  and  CRM  projects,  and 
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22  percent  said  simply  lower¬ 
ing  IT  spending  was  a  top 
concern.  There  was  one 
notable  exception:  26  percent 
of  CIOs  said  investments  in 
new  technologies  such  as  wire¬ 
less  was  a  priority. 

Interestingly,  e-commerce  and 
ERP,  subjects  that  got  a  lot  of 
attention  a  year  ago,  barely 
rated  in  our  survey.  (In  “Top  IT 
Decisions  for  2001,”  a  CIO 
survey  of  224  IT  executives  in 
February  2001,  18  percent  of 
respondents  cited  CRM  and 
e-business  infrastructure  as  the 
most  pressing  technology  deci¬ 
sions  facing  their  organization. 


Sixteen  percent  said  ERP  was 
the  top  technology  decision.) 

It’s  worth  noting  that  indi¬ 
cators  such  as  C/O’ s  Tech  Poll, 
a  monthly  survey  of  senior 
technology  executives,  show 
that  IT  spending  is  still  rising. 
Compared  with  the  start  of 
2001,  when  executives  said 
they  expected  double-digit  IT 
spending  increases,  the  expecta¬ 
tions  in  December  of  a  3.7 
percent  budget  increase  are 
modest.  (Modest  indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  inflation  last  year  was 
around  3  percent.) 

The  Tech  Poll’s  monthly 
results  over  the  course  of  2001 


spending.  The  maker  of  airline 
brake  systems  saw  budget 
pressures  spike  after  Sept.  11. 

IT  dollars  will  go  to  support 
bids  the  company  has  won 
rather  than  IT-led  initiatives, 
Royers  says.  And  he  urges  staff 
to  take  local  training  courses 
rather  than  travel.  “It’s  not  that 
we’re  no  longer  interested  in 
CRM  or  ERP,  but  we  have  a 
more  realistic  view,”  he  says. 
“Now  management  is  really 
looking  for  a  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  from  IT.”  HE1 


Reach  Research  Editor  Lorraine  Cos 
grove  Ware  at  lcosgrove@cio.com. 
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HENRY  ECKSTEIN  loves  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  In  August  2000,  the  53- 
year-old  New  Yorker  swam  the 
English  Channel  in  14  hours  and  24 
minutes.  He’s  also  completed  the 
28.5-mile  swim  around  Manhattan 
not  once  but  three  times.  Later  this 
year,  he  plans  to  swim  the 
22  shark-infested  miles  from 
Southern  California  to  Catalina 
Island.  Eckstein  brings  the  same 
drive  and  passion  for  swimming  to 
his  job  as  the  CIO  of  York  Claims 
Service,  a  350-person  New  York 
City-based  company  that  provides 
claims-handling  and  administrative 
services  to  insurance  companies 
and  self-insured  businesses. 

What  he  loves  most  about  his 
job  is  that  his  company  is  big 
enough  to  require  sophisticated 
solutions  but  small  enough  to 
afford  him  a  hands-on  role  as  a 
technologist.  As  the  company  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand— since  he  arrived 
in  1993,  the  IT  department  has 
grown  from  two  to  12— he  realizes 
he’ll  be  moving  from  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  aspects  of  the  job  and  devot¬ 
ing  his  time  to  leadership.  Eckstein 
looks  forward  to  that  role,  but  he’s 
enjoying  his  gadgets  while  he  can. 

“I  like  having  my  hands  in  things, 
and  it’s  hard  to  relinquish  that,”  he 
says.  “I  just  like  designing  soft¬ 
ware  and  building  systems.  It's 
the  big  guy’s  Tinkertoys." 

Eckstein’s  top  priority  is 
making  York  a  paperless 
office  by  March  2003.  This 
means  creating  a  huge 
document-management 
system  and  converting 
all  the  company’s 


Hands  On 


papers  to  electronic  images— a 
monumental  task.  “We’re  solving  a 
tremendous  problem  the  com¬ 
pany’s  had  for  years,”  Eckstein 
says.  “It’s  amazing  how  much  you 
can  spend  on  real  estate  for  file 
cabinets.” 

The  project  was  originally  slated 
for  completion  by  the  end  of  2002, 
but  in  the  wake  of  Sept.  11, 
Eckstein’s  attention  was  redirected 
to  beef  up  disaster  recovery.  The 
project  is  now  moving  along  as 
planned  and  should  be  completed 
by  the  revised  March  2003  dead¬ 
line,  he  says. 

Eckstein  is  now  much  more 
attentive  to  the  quality  of  his 
backup  systems  and  spends  more 
time  testing  his  facility.  He  con¬ 
stantly  wrestles  with  how  much 
protection  he  needs.  “What  keeps 
me  up  at  night,”  he  says,  “is  know¬ 
ing  how  far  we  need  to  go  to  make 
sure  all  our  ducks  are  in  a 
row.”  -Eric  Berkman 


HENRY  ECKSTEIN 
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the  strategic  direction  and  you 
just  make  it  run.”’  (For  more 
about  the  CIO  role  today,  see 
“Responsibilities,”  Page  50.) 

The  task  for  CIOs  is  to 
develop  and  refine  these  skills. 
Read  on  for  advice  about  how 
to  do  it. 

How  to  Learn  to 
Communicate 


Successful  CIOs  stress 
business  acumen,  not 
technical  expertise 


BY  ERIC  BERKMAN 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SUCCEED  AS 
a  CIO,  shut  off  the  com¬ 
puter,  toss  aside  the  code  and 
bone  up  on  your  corporate- 
executive  skills.  According  to 
“The  State  of  the  CIO”  survey, 
the  single  most  pivotal  skill  for 
success  as  a  CIO  is  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively. 

Of  500  CIOs  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  survey,  70  percent 
picked  communication  as  one 
of  their  three  most  important 
skills,  5  8  percent  chose  under¬ 
standing  the  business  process 
and  operations,  and  46  percent 
put  strategic  thinking  and 
planning  in  the  top  three.  In 
interviews,  CIOs  who  took  the 
survey  say  it’s  tough  to  exercise 
any  one  of  these  skills  without 
relying  on  the  other  two. 

That  these  three  skills  top  the 
list  sends  a  resounding  message 
that  CIOs  think  they  should 
play  a  major  role  in  shaping 
and  driving  broad  company 
goals.  The  skills  most  important 
to  them  are  also  valuable  to 


every  well-rounded  business 
executive.  Meanwhile,  CIOs 
view  hard-core  techy  skills  as 
largely  irrelevant.  Only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  survey  pool  identi¬ 
fied  technical  proficiency  as  a 
critical  skill,  which  is  a  big 


change,  says  Paul  Ayoub,  CIO 
of  PMA  Reinsurance  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia.  “In  the 
late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the 
CIO  position  was  much  more 
tactical  than  strategic,  and  the 
CIO  was  definitely  more  tech¬ 
nical,”  he  says.  “[The  executive 
committee  would]  tell  you, 
‘Don’t  worry — we’ll  figure  out 


“You  can  have  the  most  won¬ 
derful  ideas  in  the  world,  but  if 
you  can’t  communicate  them,  it 
won’t  make  a  difference,”  says 
Margaret  Myers,  former  acting 
deputy  CIO  and  now  principal 
director  to  the  deputy  CIO  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Ron  Margolis,  CIO  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  Hospital 
System  in  Albuquerque,  adds 
that  a  big  part  of  the  CIO  job  is 
salesmanship.  If  CIOs  can’t 
communicate,  their  projects  will 
die — either  at  the  approval  stage 
when  the  executive  committee 


rejects  them  or  at  the  implemen¬ 
tation  stage  when  users  resist 
them,  he  says.  Meanwhile, 

CIOs  who  can’t  explain  the 
limitations  of  technology  will 
constantly  face  unrealistic 
expectations  from  end  users  and 
fellow  executives,  says  Rob 
Paterson,  CIO  of  Salem  State 
College  in  Salem,  Mass. 


jjf  |  §  percent  of  CIOs  say 
a  effective  communi¬ 

cation  is  the  key  to  success. 


One  way  to  develop  commu¬ 
nication  skills  is  by  listening  and 
observing.  Marion  Mullaueg 
vice  president  and  CIO  of 
medical  publisher  Lippincott 
Williams  &  Wilkins  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Philadelphia,  says  she 
spends  a  lot  of  time  in  meetings 
observing  how  people  interact 
with  each  other,  making  note  of 
what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 
For  example,  in  a  previous  job, 
she  attended  a  meeting  during 
which  the  discussion  stopped 
being  productive.  The  two 
business  sponsors  of  the  project 
abruptly  excused  themselves 
and  left  the  room.  The  rest  of 
the  group  got  so  nervous  about 
what  the  executives  were 
talking  about  that  they  put  the 
meeting  back  on  track.  Now, 
whenever  Mullauer  notices 
people  in  a  group  can’t  reach 
agreement  about  a  point,  she’ll 
quietly  ask  someone  to  step 
outside  with  her.  It  distracts  the 
rest  of  the  group  and  helps 
break  the  tension,  more  easily 
than  if  she  stays  in  the  room, 
Mullauer  says. 

Catherine  Rando,  CIO  and 
vice  president  of  technology 
with  Alliance  Credit  Union  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  picks  “mentors 
from  afar”  among  high-profile 
leaders.  She  admires  the  speak¬ 
ing  styles  of  Sun  Microsystems 
founder  Scott  McNealy  and 
former  President  Clinton.  So 
after  Rando  hears  one  of  them 
give  a  speech,  she’ll  print  it  out 
and  review  it  line  by  line  to  see 
what  she  can  learn.  One  thing 
she’s  noticed:  The  most  effective 
speakers — no  matter  how  many 
topics  they  address — highlight 
one  item  they  want  listeners  to 
remember,  and  always  begin 
and  end  with  that  point.  This 
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technique  helped  Rando  get  off 
on  the  right  foot  in  her  current 
job.  At  her  first  meeting  with 
the  board  of  directors,  she  had 
10  minutes  to  introduce  herself 
and  summarize  her  goals. 

While  she  covered  several 
topics,  she  led  off  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  same  point. 
Board  members  remembered 
Rando  and  her  speech.  “For  a 


long  time  afterward,  people 
would  come  up  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  much  they  liked  what  I 
presented,”  she  says. 

CIOs  frequently  speak  in 
front  of  groups,  and  Myers  says 
she’s  learned  a  lot  about  doing 
this  from  public-speaking 
courses.  “I  learned  how  to  use 
my  hands  to  get  my  point 
across  and  to  make  better  eye 


Marion  Mullauer,  VP  and  CIO  with  Lippincott  Williams  &  Wilkins, 
has  learned  that  she  can  move  meetings  along  by  stepping 
outside  the  room,  which  lets  people  relax. 

contact,”  she  says.  Myers 

Another  way  to  get  public- 

thinks  making  good  eye  contact 

speaking  practice  is  to  join 

and  gesturing  has  helped  her 

Toastmasters  International,  a 

appear  more  animated  and 

club  that  sponsors  workshops 

forceful.  She’s  noticed  that 

on  public-speaking  and  work- 

people  pay  more  attention  to 

place-communication  skills. 

her  when  she  speaks. 

Glenn  Headley,  CIO  of  the 
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Republic  group  of  insurance 
companies  in  Dallas,  says 
several  of  his  programmers  have 
been  involved  in  a  Toastmasters 
group  at  the  company. 

Although  he  hasn’t  partici¬ 
pated,  he’s  observed  that  it’s 
helped  his  subordinates  over¬ 
come  their  shyness.  “It’s  also 
good  training  in  helping  you 
focus  your  thoughts  on  a  topic 
and  not  wander,”  Headley  says. 

James  McNamee,  CIO  and 
associate  dean  of  information 
services  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in 
Baltimore,  urges  CIOs  and  CIO 
wannabes  to  do  as  much  profes¬ 
sional  writing  as  they  can — even 
if  it’s  a  business  writing  course. 
Not  only  will  the  practice 
improve  CIOs’  written  propos¬ 
als,  but  it  will  make  them  better 
verbal  communicators  too. 
McNamee  says  his  writing 
experience  has  trained  him  to 
organize  his  thoughts  better 
before  he  speaks. 

Meanwhile,  a  huge  part  of  a 
CIO’s  job  is  translating  techni¬ 
cal  information  for  users,  peers 
and  superiors  who  don’t 
understand  IT.  One  way  to 
learn  to  speak  in  their  language 
is  by  practicing  on  non-tech- 


■  Identify  your 
weaknesses 

■  Take  courses  in 
writing  and  public 
speaking  to  improve 
your  communication 
skills 

■  Practice,  practice, 
practice  these  skills 

8  o 


savvy  friends  and  relatives,  says 
McNamee.  “Take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  answer  your 
friends’  questions  about  their 
home  PCs.”  Above  all,  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  talking 
about  technology  to  people  in 
the  different  departments  of 
your  company,  says  Headley. 
“Experience  is  the  best  teacher.” 

Ways  to  Get  to 
Know  Your 
Company 

Understanding  the  business  and 
all  its  discrete  processes  is 
critical  for  one  key  reason, 
according  to  Mike  Walsh,  CIO 
of  Revit  Technology,  a  106- 
employee  software  company 
based  in  Waltham,  Mass.  “It 
helps  you  avoid  looking  stu¬ 
pid,”  he  says.  That’s  because  if 
you  don’t  understand  the 
business  and  its  objectives,  you 
have  no  way  of  prioritizing 
your  projects,  and  management 
will  resent  you  for  wasting 
resources,  Walsh  says. 

CIOs  need  to  understand 
their  business  on  two  levels: 
one,  general  business  and 
industry  trends;  and  two, 
company  knowledge.  When 
Walsh  decided  he  wanted  to  be 
more  of  a  businessman  than  a 
technologist,  he  got  an  MBA. 
That  gave  him  a  broader 
understanding  of  business  issues 
overall  as  well  as  the  business 
objectives  for  his  company.  Joel 
Levy,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  The  Segal  Co.,  a 
$130  million  HR,  benefits  and 
compensation  consultancy 
headquartered  in  New  York 
City,  developed  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  a  professional- 
services  company  operates  by 
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today.  Technology 
knowledge,  while 
still  necessary,  is 
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working  as  an  IT  consultant  for 
16  years  before  becoming  a 
chief  information  officer. 

For  CIOs  who  don’t  have  an 
MBA  or  haven’t  spent  time  as  a 
business-line  worker  in  their 
industry,  there  are  other  ways  to 
develop  this  skill.  One  way, 

Levy  suggests,  is  to  read  indus¬ 
try  journals.  When  he  worked 
for  Bausch  &  Lomb  early  in  his 
career,  Levy  spent  a  lot  of  time 
reading  the  trade  magazines  for 
soft  contact  lenses  and  scientific 
instruments.  “It  helped  me  find 
out  what  our  clients  were  doing 
and  what  our  competition  was 
doing,”  he  says.  Now,  at  The 
Segal  Co.,  he  reads  journals  and 
reports  on  employee  benefits 
issues  religiously. 

Republic’s  Headley  says  he’s 
gained  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  insurance  industry  by 
attending  certification  courses 
for  insurance  professionals.  He 
hasn’t  been  certified  himself,  but 
he  knows  what  insurance 
agents’  jobs  entail.  Headley  also 
attends  industry  conferences  and 
has  developed  a  network  of 
CIO-level  peers  in  the  insurance 
business.  By  attending  an  annual 


conference  on  insurance  indus¬ 
try  documentation  standards, 
Headley  has  learned  that  a  new 
system  he  is  designing  to  auto¬ 
mate  agents’  account  manage¬ 
ment  workflow  must  let  agents 
personalize  the  set  of  procedures 
they  follow  based  on  the  size  of 
each  account.  “[The  conference] 
helped  me  understand  that  not 
all  agents  work  the  same  way,” 
Headley  says. 

CIOs  also  recommend 
spending  time  with  end  users. 
Levy  advises  leaving  the  office 
to  walk  the  halls  and  talk  to 
as  many  people  as  possible 
in  other  departments  about 
what  they  do.  Walsh  suggests 
asking  subject-matter 
experts — senior  executives, 
midlevel  managers  or  shipping 
clerks — in  a  specific  business 
process  for  a  tutorial.  “If  you 
don’t  sit  and  talk  to  the  users, 
you’ll  never  understand  a 
process  well  enough  to  make 
a  decision  about  the  best  or 
most  cost-effective  IT  solution 
[for  their]  needs,”  he  says.  For 
instance,  a  user  may  complain 
that  it  takes  too  long  to 
process  invoices.  If  the  CIO 
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Dynamic 

Duo 

It's  a  powerful  one-two  punch  in 
managed  hosting  and  storage.  From 
super  heroes  Qwest  and  EMC. 

It’s  like  some  sort  of  creature  that  has  suffered  a 
freak  radiation  dose  and  has  grown  to  the  size  of  a 
twenty-story  building.  Digital  business  data  is 
increasing  at  an  exponential  rate,  threatening  to 
overtake  us  all.  But  that  mammoth  monster  can  be 
tamed.  And  two  super  hero  companies  stand  poised 
to  help  put  that  data’s  tremendous  powers  to  good 
use:  Qwest ®  and  EMC®. 

Information  has  become  an  extremely  valuable 
business  asset.  And  since  more  and  more  critical 
business  programs  (such  as  CRM,  ERP,  and 
SCM)  are  generating  greater  and  greater  amounts 
of  raw  digital  information,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
research  shows  data  capacity  for  most  companies 
will  have  to  double  every  8  1/2  months  just  to 
keep  up  {Enterprise  Storage  Group,  2000). 

As  all  this  data  grows  more  vital  to  success, 
enterprises  must  be  more  cautious  of  the  growing 
threat  to  that  vitality — from  evil  hackers,  data 
corruption,  power  outages,  natural 
disasters,  and  even  the  unthinkable. 

Existing  data  architectures  must  be 
examined  for  reliability  and  security 
across  the  hosting,  storage,  and  net¬ 
work  elements  of  an  IT  environ¬ 
ment.  Data  protection  strategies 
must  be  tested.  Points  of  weakness 
must  be  eliminated. 

DIRECT  ATTACHED  STORAGE 
(DAS)  — NO  LONGER  THE  ONLY 
WAY  TO  GO. 

The  old  formula  (DAS)  seemed 
invincible.  Buy  storage  and  hook  it 
up  to  your  network.  Done.  But  as 
data  sources  become  more  varied, 
companies  are  finding  that  imple¬ 
mentation  of  uniform  protection  and  access 
strategies  throughout  the  IT  architecture  can  be 
an  overwhelming  task.  The  required  expertise 
and  resources  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  often 
cost  prohibitive.  Even  if  you  do  manage  to 
squeeze  out  funds  to  design,  buy,  and  run  your 
own  high-level  data  center,  you  can  end  up  with 
a  single  point  of  failure.  One  disaster,  small  or 
large,  might  bring  business  to  a  halt. 

That’s  where  outsourced  services  swoop  in  to 
help.  By  contracting  with  an  outsourced  hosting 
or  networked  storage  (SAN  or  NAS)  provider, 


you  can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  latest,  greatest, 
most  secure,  and  accessible  data  storage  solu¬ 
tions,  without  the  costs  of  acquisition,  staffing, 
upgrading  and... you  get  the  idea. 

MANAGED,  NETWORKED  STORAGE 
FROM  QWEST  AND  EMC. 

Qwest  Communications’  suite  of  data  protection 
services  can  help  companies  create  a  reliable  and 
secure  data  architecture.  One  that  minimizes  the 
risk  of  outages,  failures,  and  security  breaches, 
while  establishing  an  effective  business  continu¬ 
ance  plan  in  the  event  of  disaster. 
From  its  twenty  global  CyberCenter 
facilities,  Qwest  delivers  state-of- 
the-art  hosting  and  services  includ¬ 
ing:  comprehensive  application 
monitoring  and  management  (to 
proactively  identify  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  occur),  firewall 
management  (to  ensure  the  tightest 
access  security),  and  network  con¬ 
nection  monitoring  (to  keep  vital 
data  flowing  24/7/365). 

What  does  EMC  bring  to  the  fray? 
Whether  utilized  for  SAN,  NAS,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two,  their 
comprehensive  data  storage  prod¬ 
ucts  create  dynamic  /^structures — 
where  data  is  easily  accessible  regardless  of  source 
and  across  computing  platforms. 

Together,  Qwest’s  unsurpassed  hosting,  net¬ 
work,  and  security  capabilities  and  EMC-based 
storage  enable  comprehensive  mission-critical 
offerings  that  span  the  entire  data  architecture. 

FIND  OUT  MORE  TODAY. 

For  more  information  and  a  free  Aberdeen 
Group  White  Paper  on  data  protection: 

www.QwestEMC2.com 


DID  YOU 
KNOW?  Nearly 
half  of  planned 
and  unplanned 
downtime  is  the 
result  of  failure  or 
disruption  of  stor¬ 
age  components  or 
the  corruption  of 
data  they  contain. 

Source:  NetworkWorld 
Advertising  Supplement, 
Storage:  ROI  is  HOT,  2001 


The  Mighty  Match-Up 

Together,  QWEST  and  EMC  deliver  a 
data  storage  solution  that  can't  be  beat. 

A  recent  Gartner  Group  report  shows  that  exter¬ 
nal  storage  is  growing  at  a  104  percent  compound 
annual  rate,  and  will  grow  to  more  than  3.8  mil¬ 
lion  Terabytes  by  2005.  To  keep  all  of  those  ones 
and  zeros  ready  for  use  at  a  nanosecond’s  notice 
takes  a  storage  management  solution  that  is 
adaptable  to  whatever  demands  come  its  way. 

SUPER  STORAGE 

EMC’s  Symmetrix®  and  CLARiiON®  families  of 
products  are  server-agnostic  in  design,  consolidat¬ 
ing  information  across  computing  platforms. 
When  managed  by  Qwest  Storage  Services,  these 
solutions  can  transform  a  company’s  data  from  a 
cost  item  into  a  mission-critical  asset. 

SUPER  STORAGE  SERVICE 

From  their  world-class  CyberCenter™  facilities 
which  are  connected  to  their  OC-192  IP 
Network*,  Qwest  offers  hosted  customers  a  com¬ 
plete  spectrum  of  managed  storage  solutions. 
These  Storage  Services  include: 

•  Point-in-Time  Copy — Available  for  rapid 
restore  and  for  preventing  performance  degrada¬ 
tion  during  data  queries,  warehousing,  and 
batch  processing. 

•  Non-Disruptive  Backup — Creates  tape  backups 
of  point-in-time  copies,  so  databases  can  remain 
active  during  the  backup  window. 

•  Managed  Tape  Backup — Copies  live  data  from 
server  to  tape. 

It’s  no  secret  that  managed  storage  networking 
can  provide  a  real  competitive  advantage  by  mak¬ 
ing  data  more  accessible,  regardless  of  medium 
and  application.  It  can  also  boost  a  company’s 
ROI  by  cutting  key  costs  associated  with  storage, 
such  as  management  and  personnel  expenses. 

*  For  access  to  a  server  hosted  in  a  Qwest  CyberCenter  facil¬ 
ity  located  in  CO  or  WA  or  provision  of  certain  other  Internet 
based  services  in  the  states  of  AZ,  CO,  IA,  ID,  MN,  MT,  ND, 
NE,  NM,  OR,  SD,  UT,  WA  and  WY,  Qwest  utilizes  a  separate, 
required  Global  Service  Provider  (GSP)  that  supplies  connec¬ 
tivity  to  the  global  Internet. 
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Joel  Levy,  SVP  and  CIO  with  The  Segal  Co.,  reads  trade  journals  to 
keep  up  with  trends  in  his  industry. 


doesn’t  understand  all  the 
steps  involved  in  generating 
an  invoice,  he  might  correct  a 
symptom — by,  say,  installing 
faster  printers — and  miss 
the  underlying  problem  that 
the  company’s  network  is 
too  slow. 

Headley  advises  CIOs  who 
are  new  to  a  company  to 
schedule  orientation  meetings 
with  key  people  in  every 
business  unit.  “You’ll  learn 
what  everyone  does  and  what 
their  issues  are,  as  well  as  their 
challenges,  likes,  dislikes  and 
frustrations,”  Headley  says. 
Finally,  Levy  says,  a  good  way 
to  keep  up  on  a  company’s 
priorities  is  by  reading  all  the 


publications  its  internal  PR 
department  puts  out. 

Tips  for  Thinking 
Strategically 

Salem  State’s  Paterson  defines 
strategic  planning  as  trying  to 
predict  where  an  industry  and 
business  will  be  three  to  five 
years  down  the  road  and  the 
technology  that  will  get  a  com¬ 
pany  there.  It’s  an  abstract 
concept;  CIOs  have  trouble 
describing  what  they’re  actually 
doing  when  they’re  strategically 
planning.  But  whenever  CIOs 
are  freshening  up  on  technology 
trends,  engaging  in  discussions 
with  executive  peers  about 


general  business  strategy,  or 
dreaming  up  potential  business 
scenarios  and  how  technology 
can  be  used  to  prepare  for 
them,  strategic  planning  and 
thinking  are  what  they’re  doing. 

Strategic  planning  skills  are 
critical  because  without  them 
the  CIO  can’t  help  his  company 
respond  to  changes  in  the 
marketplace.  Plus,  good  strate¬ 
gic  planning  and  thinking  skills 
can  help  the  CIO  have  influence 
beyond  the  IT  department. 

As  one  of  the  few  people  who 
works  with  every  business  unit, 
the  CIO  is  in  a  position  to  see 
more  possibilities  for  how  tech¬ 
nology  can  help  the  company 
be  more  competitive,  says 
Lippincott’s  Mullauer. 

But  developing  that  skill  is 
complicated.  CIOs  are  hard- 
pressed  to  give  advice  on  how 
to  think.  Instead,  they  say  it’s  a 
skill  that  has  evolved  naturally 
from  their  educational  and 
work  experiences.  Nonetheless, 
CIOs  suggest  the  following 
ways  to  refine  strategic  planning 
and  thinking  abilities. 

Find  a  mentor.  This  can  be 
someone  inside  or  outside  the 
company.  Mullauer  met  Jack 
Thompson,  now-retired  CIO  of 
McCormick  &  Co.,  through  a 
professional  group.  He’d  share 
his  planning  documents  and 
templates  with  her.  “I  learned 
from  him  how  to  recognize  the 

cio.com _ 

Learn  how  to  communi¬ 
cate  WHAT’S  ON  YOUR 
MIND  from  Richard  Shell 
of  the  Wharton  Executive 
Negotiation  Workshop. 

See  the  Web  Connections 
box  at  www.cio.com. 


big  picture,  how  to  keep  [my 
ideas]  focused  in  business  terms 
and  structured  techniques  for 
presenting  them,”  she  says. 

Attend  company  planning 
sessions.  At  these  meetings, 
CIOs  can  see  the  strategy 
development  process  in  action, 
including  brainstorming  and 
scenario-based  planning.  Mul¬ 
lauer  advises  CIOs  to  invite 
themselves  to  these  meetings  if 
they’re  not  already  part  of  the 
planning  team. 

Advise  another  business. 
PMA  Reinsurance’s  Ayoub 
serves  on  the  IT  advisory 
committee  for  a  software 
company.  In  that  role,  he  gets 
additional  strategic-planning 
experience  and  meets  with  other 
CIOs.  “I  hear  them  talk  about 
issues  and  challenges  they  face, 
which  helps  me  anticipate  the 
direction  of  my  own  company 
and  where  we  need  to  go 
regarding  our  technology  and 
business  strategy.” 

Delegate  tactical  tasks  to 
staff.  This  gives  CIOs  more 
time  to  build  relationships  with 
colleagues  who  can  provide  a 
big-picture  view  of  the  company 
and  where  it  needs  to  go,  says 
Mullauer. 

None  of  these  skills  is  easy  to 
learn,  and  they  take  years  to 
master.  But  CIOs  who  take  the 
time  to  develop  them  should 
excel  in  their  jobs.  “Just  as  you 
have  three  cogs  that  need  to  fit 
together  for  a  clock  to  function, 
these  skills  are  the  three  cogs 
[that  make  a  CIO]  successful,” 
concludes  Paterson.  HPI 


Share  your  methods  for  learning  the 
skills  critical  to  your  job  with  Senior 
Writer  Eric  Berkman.  You  can  reach 
him  at  eberkman@cio.com. 
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Now,  Network  Appliance's  seamless  data  management  and  content  delivery  systems 
fit  any  size  business.  Our  latest  collection  of  appliances  scales  easily  from  tens 
to  hundreds  of  terabytes.  With  no  added  system  complexity  or  downtime.  And 
without  stretching  your  resources.  Giving  you  simple,  reliable,  Center-to-Edge™ 
solutions  that  are  as  at  home  in  the  world  of  big  business  as  they  are  in  the 
smallest  of  startups.  Anywhere  around  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about  information  management  you  can't  outgrow  -  no  matter  how 
much  it  grows  -  call  1-800-443-4537,  or  visit  www.netapp.com/XXXXL 
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Proven  75%  lower  TCO  than  the  competition!  See  our  online  TCO  report. 
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Information  management  you  can't  outgrow. 
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Career  Path 

While  some  CIOs  come  from  the  business  side 
and  aim  to  be  CEO,  most  still  come  from 
IT— and  want  to  stay  there  by  tom  field 


Doug  cormany  may  be 
the  prototypical  CIO. 
He  started  in  inventory 
control  at  the  Walt  Disney  Co. 
in  1972,  and  20  years  later  left 
to  climb  the  IT  ladder  at  three 
other  companies.  Last  May  he 
was  hired  as  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Spherion,  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.-based  staffing 
company.  And  when  this  job 
ends,  Cormany  will  move  on  to 
the  next  challenge — but  he 


won’t  move  out  of  IT.  “I’ve 
never  even  thought  about 
leaving  IT,”  he  says.  “I  like  what 
I’m  doing.  I  enjoy  being  able  to 
use  IT  to  make  a  difference 
across  the  entire  enterprise.” 

And  so,  it  seems,  do  a  lot  of 
other  CIOs.  Contrary  to  sugges¬ 
tions  that  huge  numbers  of 
CIOs  are  being  lured  from 
outside  IT  and  that  incumbent 
CIOs  are  eager  to  leave  for 
business-side  management 


opportunities,  C/O’ s  “The  State 
of  the  CIO”  survey  shows  that 
many  of  today’s  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officers  are  just  like 
Cormany — they’re  influenced  by 
IT,  and  they  want  to  stay  in  IT. 

Which  isn’t  to  say  there 
aren’t  marketing  vice  presidents 
who  have  made  great  CIOs,  or 
that  there  aren’t  a  slew  of 
former  CIOs  now  among  the 
COO  or  CEO  ranks.  But  when 
asked  which  functional  area 

had  the  greatest  impact 
on  them,  the  vast 
majority  of  survey 
respondents  said  IT. 

And  when  asked  what 
role  they’d  like  next, 

44  percent  of  CIOs 
surveyed  said... CIO. 

The  Trail 
Starts  in  IT 

Executive  recruiters  who 
specialize  in  CIO 
placement  agree  with 
these  findings,  arguing 
that  the  statistics  speak 
to  market  trends.  In  the 
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Up  from  IT— and  Consulting,  and  Customer  Service... 

Disciplines  that  influenced  CIOs'  career  paths 


As  expected,  IT  has  had  by  far  the  greatest  influence 
on  CIOs’  careers,  but  they  also  draw  from  experience  in 
consulting,  administration,  customer  service  and  sales. 
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mid-1990s,  many  CIOs  did 
come  from  outside  IT,  says 
Phillip  Schneidermeyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Talent  Intelligence 
Agency,  a  Darien,  Conn. -based 
recruitment  company.  “In  those 
days,  people  thought  it  was  the 
business-side  experience  that 
mattered  more  in  a  CIO.”  But 
since  then  even  the  most  IT- 
grounded  CIOs  have  refined 
their  business  and  management 
skills  to  MBA  level,  he  says,  so 
that  CEOs  don’t  need  to  import 
business  acumen  for  the  IT 
organization.  Also,  CEOs  have 
come  to  need  more  high-level  IT 
counsel  in  decisions  about 
supply  chain  management  and 
outsourcing.  CIOs  today  need 
to  be  more  technically  savvy 


percent  of 
CIOs  want 
their  next 
job  to 
be.. .CIO. 

than  ever — but  with  a  broad 
view  of  how  it  helps  the  enter¬ 
prise,  Schneidermeyer  says. 
“They  still  have  to  know  the 
different  functional  areas,  but 
they  don’t  need  to  have  lived  in 
them.” 

And  although  there  continue 
to  be  notable  CIOs  moving  into 
CEO  roles — former  FedEx  CIO 
Dennis  Jones  at  Commerce  One 
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Doug  Cormany,  CIO  at  Spherion,  says  he  has  never  wanted  to  work 
outside  of  IT,  seeing  its  influence  as  enterprisewide. 


made  the  leap  last  year  from 
CIO  to  CEO — in  today’s 
economy  there  are  fewer  COO 
and  CEO  opportunities  avail¬ 
able.  Consequently,  some  CIOs 
may  be  sticking  to  the  IT  career 
path  just  because  they  have 
fewer  options.  But  a  major 
factor,  according  to  “The  State 
of  the  CIO”  survey,  is  that 
many  CIOs  share  Cormany’s 
view — they  like  being  CIOs. 

Like  Cormany,  Patricia 
Morrison  has  a  new  CIO  job,  in 
her  case  at  Office  Depot,  the 
Delray  Beach,  Fla.-based  retail 
chain.  And  like  Cormany, 


Morrison  built  a  substantial 
track  record  in  IT  at  different 
companies,  spending  more  than 
20  years  in  senior  IT  positions 
at  General  Electric,  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  Quaker  Oats. 

Another  common  aspect  of 
Cormany’s  and  Morrison’s 
career  path  is  the  transferability 
of  their  experience  across 
industries.  Cormany,  who  was 
brought  in  when  a  new  CEO 
took  over  (see  “Executive  Rela¬ 
tionships,”  Page  58),  had  never 
worked  for  a  staffing  company 
before  joining  Spherion.  But  his 
major  task — to  fully  integrate 


34  companies  acquired  by 
Spherion  since  1995 — plays 
exactly  to  his  previous  IT 
experience.  As  CIO  of 
NationsRent,  a  dotcom  startup, 
he  integrated  62  acquisitions. 
Before  that,  at  supermarket 
chain  Fred  Meyer,  he  reengi¬ 
neered  IS  concurrently  with  the 
company’s  growth  from  a 
$2.7  billion  to  a  $15  billion 
enterprise.  Cormany  made  the 
move  to  staffing  services  in  part 
because  he  feels  his  expertise  in 


integration  will  more  than 
compensate  for  his  industry 
inexperience.  “I  have  an  ability' 
to  keep  growing  the  company 
while  still  integrating  the 
systems,”  he  says. 

Morrison’s  career  path  has 
taken  her  through  IT  at  several 
large  companies.  She  was 
already  a  CIO,  at  both  GE 
Industrial  Systems  and  Quaker 
Oats,  before  joining  Office 
Depot  in  January.  She  inherited 
a  smooth-running  IT  organiza- 
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tion  and  brought  to  it  a  wealth 
of  business  and  IT  experience — 
but  none  of  it  in  retail.  “I’ve 
been  in  manufacturing  my 
whole  career,”  says  Morrison. 
“Now  I  have  to  learn  the  retail 
industry  and  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  different  suite  of 
applications.” 

Here’s  where  Morrison’s 
career  choices  have  borne  out: 
She’s  worked  closely  with  the 
marketing  and  sales  organiza¬ 
tions  in  her  previous  jobs,  and 
she’s  led  her  companies  through 
ERP  implementations  and  an 
acquisition — at  Quaker  Oats, 


which  was  bought  by  PepsiCo 
in  2001.  She’s  also  been  a  major 
buyer  of  office  products  and 
hopes  this  customer  perspective 
will  help  her  contribute  quickly 
to  Office  Depot’s  plans  to 
expand  its  e-business  and  global 
retail  efforts  in  2002. 

With  such  a  diverse  resume, 
Morrison  had  a  range  of 
business-side  career  options 
when  she  was  looking  for  a 
new  challenge  last  year.  But  the 
only  jobs  that  appealed  to  her 
were  in  IT.  “I  love  being  a 
CIO,”  she  says.  “I  love  the  pace 
of  change,  the  opportunity  to 


work  across  so  many  avenues 
of  the  business — the  capability 
of  bridging  business  and 
technology. 

“I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  leave,”  Morrison  says,  “but 

I  always  come  back  to  IT.” 

The  Path  Ahead 

At  some  point,  every  CIO  asks 
“What  next?”  Although  most 
CIOs  want  to  remain  CIOs, 
their  ideal  destination  greatly 
depends  on  the  career 
path  the  executive  has 
already  followed. 

Kent  Maurer,  CIO  of  Cook 
Children’s  Health  Care  System 
in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  worked  for 

I I  years  as  a  consultant  for 
EDS  and  Perot  Systems,  spend¬ 
ing  time  in  sales,  customer 
service  and  systems  operations. 
By  the  time  he  joined  Cook  in 
1999,  Maurer  knew  how  to 
deal  with  consultants  and 
vendors  because  he’d  been  one, 
and  his  customer  service  skills 
could  be  a  model  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer-friendly  IT  shop.  “Our 
job  is  to  understand  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  [IT]  needs  better  than 
the  customers  do,”  he  says. 

Throughout  his  career, 
Maurer  has  thought  about  his 
next  step  on  the  path.  Today 
that  decision  hinges  on  the 
outcome  of  his  current  projects. 
He’s  in  the  middle  of  an  IS 
reorganization,  transforming  his 
IT  managers  into  customer- 
oriented  account  managers  in 
each  of  the  business  units.  Cook 
is  also  creating  a  cradle-to-grave 
integrated  delivery  network, 
which  will  take  three  years  to 
complete  and  cost  $30  mil¬ 
lion — plus  huge  amounts  of 
Maurer’s  energy. 


Greg  Volan 

CIO,  city  of 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

GREG  VOLAN,  THE  NEW  CIO 
of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 
(pop. 

69,291),  has 
virtually  no 
hands-on  IT 
experience. 
He’s  a 
lawyer  with 
a  liberal  arts 
degree  and  most  recently  was 
CEO  of  BlueMarble  Telecom, 
an  ISP  founded  by  his  brother. 
He  has  a  natural  aptitude  for 
math  and  science,  though.  So 
even  when  Volan  says,  “I  can’t 
manage  any  of  the  servers  we 
have  in  the  city  today,”  he 
quickly  adds,  “I’m  convinced  I 
could  learn.” 

What  attracts  a  non-IT 
person  to  a  CIO’s  role? 
Opportunity.  After  running 
BlueMarble  for  three  years, 
Volan  wanted  a  new  challenge. 
Bloomington  needed  a  new 
CIO  to  lead  e-government 
initiatives  and  manage  an 
ambitious  project  to  build  a 
citywide  fiber-optic  network 
and,  well,  that  was  enough. 

Lacking  traditional  IT  expe¬ 
rience,  Volan  feels  his  legal 
and  business  background 
more  than  balances  the 
ledger.  “It’s  not  my  goal  to 
make  sure  the  city  has  the  lat¬ 
est  and  greatest  toys,”  Volan 
says.  “My  goal  is  to  add  func¬ 
tionality  and  to  provide  new 
services  to  city  departments 
and  citizens.” 

-T.F. 


OFF  THE  BEATEN  PATH: 

The  Entrepreneur 


Ted  DellaVecchia 

Pro  sports  consultant 

TED  DELLAVECCHIA,  former  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Starbucks  Coffee  Co.,  had  a  different  game 
plan  in  mind  when  he  quit  last  year.  He  fig¬ 
ured  he’d  stay  in  Seattle,  become  a  consult¬ 
ant,  and  peddle  his  business  and  IT  expertise 
to  IT  startups  eager  for  the  knowledge  he’d 
gained  at  Blue  Cross,  IBM  and  Starbucks. 

But  then  the  bubble  burst; 
DellaVecchia  needed  a  new 
plan.  That’s  when  it  hit  him: 
sports.  Why  couldn’t  he  sell  this  same  consulting  package  to  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  franchises?  After  all,  sports  teams  need  to  run 
their  finances  efficiently,  and  they  could  benefit  from  CRM  sys¬ 
tems.  And  there’s  a  whole  new  generation  of  business-savvy 
young  owners,  such  as  Mark  Cuban  of  the  NBA’s  Dallas 
Mavericks,  eager  to  explore  new  ways  of  doing  sports  business. 

Today,  DellaVecchia  is  a  self-employed  business  and  IT  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  stars— the  all-stars.  Working  initially  with  an  NBA 
team  (which  prefers  not  to  be  identified  for  competitive  reasons), 
DellaVecchia  has  crafted  an  approach  that  touches  on  IT  infra¬ 
structure,  investment,  fan  loyalty,  CRM  and  corporate  sponsor¬ 
ships.  His  focus  is  on  helping  teams  maintain  healthy  profits  even 
in  losing  seasons. 

The  upside  of  the  new  job  is  that  DellaVecchia  gets  to  play  sev¬ 
eral  positions  at  once— CIO,  CEO,  consultant  and  sports  GM.  The 
downside:  risk  of  failure.  What  if  sports  isn’t  as  open  to  business 
and  IT  consulting  as  DellaVecchia  thinks?  “But  hey,”  he  says,  “if 
you  don’t  take  risks,  you  shouldn’t  expect  rewards."  -T.F. 
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YOU  NEED  TO  GET  SMART  FAST. 


How  do  you  limit  the  damage  and  get  your  systems  back 
online?  Who  do  you  talk  to  and  when?  Turn  to  the  CIO 
FOCUS™  on  I.T.  SECURITY  BREACH:  HOW  TO  REACT, 
RECOVER  AND  SEEK  RECOURSE-actionable  information 
created,  filtered  and  packaged  by  the  award-winning  editors 
of  CIO  magazine. 

CIO  FOCUS™  is  delivered  right  to  your  desktop,  giving  you 
immediate  access  to  the  information  you  need.  And  for  your 
future  reference  needs,  the  electronic  file  is  followed  by  a 
packaged  version,  shipped  within  72  hours. 


FOCUS 


CIO  FOCUS™ 

TOPICS  AVAILABLE: 

IT  Value:  Measurement  Tools 
and  Techniques  That  Work 

Fundamentals  of  the  CIO  Role 

How  to  Retain  IT  Staff  in 
Boom  Times  and  Bad 

Security  ASAP:  How  to  Be 
As  Safe  As  Possible 


STRATEGIC  GUIDES  FOR  EXECUTIVE  DECISION  MAKING 


FOR  EXECUTIVE  DECISION  SUPPORT  TOOLS,  VISIT  THE  CIO  STORE-THE  CIO’S  KNOWLEDGE  MARKETPLACE 

www.theCIOstore.com 
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Tim  Buckley 

Head  of  IT,  The 
Vanguard  Group 


OFF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

The  MBA 


IT’S  NOT  THE  WAY 
he  would  have  wanted 
the  job. 

Tim  Buckley  was 
named  head  of  IT  at  The 
Vanguard  Group  last  fall  after  the  sudden 
death  of  Robert  DiStefano,  who’d  spent 
17  years  managing  IT  for  the  Malvern,  Pa.- 
based  mutual  fund  company. 

But  now  that  Buckley  is  in  this  role,  he 
sees  it  as  his  opportunity  to  build  on— and 
add  his  own  stamp  to— DiStefano’s  legacy. 


Toward  that  end,  he’s  focused  on  two 
immediate  tasks:  integrating  Vanguard’s 
phone  and  Web  client  service  systems  to 
consolidate  services  and  eliminate  some 
legacy  applications;  and  launching  a  new 
public  website  for  clients.  “Having  come 
from  the  frontline  customer 
centers  where  I  spoke  with 
clients,  I  know  what  great 
service  is,  and  I  know  what 
[services]  the  clients  are  asking  for," 
Buckley  says. 

A  Harvard  MBA  who  came  up  through 
the  business  side  of  Vanguard,  Buckley 
wants  to  expand  the  company’s  solid 
business  and  IT  partnership.  He  has 
assigned  some  of  his  senior  IT  staff  to 


work  within  the  business  units.  And  when 
he  embarks  on  new  projects,  he  now 
enlists  direct  participation  from  top  busi¬ 
ness  leaders. 

Although  only  32,  Buckley  has  held 
several  management  positions  since  join¬ 
ing  Vanguard  in  1991,  including  two  years 
as  head  of  the  company’s  Web  services 
division.  While  acknowledging  a  steep  IT 
learning  curve,  he  feels  his  business 
background  gives  him  an  advantageous 
perspective.  “The  danger  in  technology 
is  to  lose  touch  with  reality  and  focus 
solely  on  the  solution,"  Buckley  says. 
“We’ve  got  to  make  sure  we  always  come 
up  with  the  business  need  before  the 
solution.”  -T.F. 
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I  Like  IT  Just  Fine 

Jobs  CIOs  want  in  the  next 
phase  of  their  career 
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Many  CIOs  want  to  remain  CIOs. 
A  third  want  to  step  up  to  the 
COO  or  even  CEO  spot. 


Given  his  consulting  experi¬ 
ence  and  project  resume, 
Maurer  conceivably  could  com¬ 
plete  these  tasks  and  step  up  to 
a  COO  role.  But  he  enjoys  the 
blend  of  IT,  business  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  so  much  that  he 
says  another  CIO  job  might  be 
even  more  enticing. 

Judith  Shapiro,  the  recently 
retired  CIO  of  Bowne  &  Co.,  a 
New  York  City-based  informa¬ 
tion  services  company,  was 


hired  into  that  job  largely 
because  of  her  ample  IT  experi¬ 
ence.  But  she  feels  that  career 
pit  stops  in  sales  and  marketing 
helped  as  well. 

Shapiro  started  as  a  program¬ 
mer  at  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
working  in  IT  and  sales  from 
1977  to  1992.  During  her  time 
at  J&J,  however,  she  moved 
from  IT  to  the  sales  side.  “I 
realized  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  sell  yourself  and  your 
ideas,”  she  says. 

Upon  leaving  J&J  in 
1993,  Shapiro  moved 
back  into  IT  as  vice 


president  of  IT  for  SmithKline 
Beecham  and  then  as  senior 
vice  president  of  MIS  at  Joseph 
E.  Seagram  and  Sons.  Two 
years  later,  she  was  invited  to 
join  Bowne’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  while  retaining  her  job  at 
Seagram’s.  It  was  a  good 
match — Bowne  was  looking 
for  someone  with  IT  experi¬ 
ence,  and  Shapiro  wanted  to 
hone  her  own  general  business 
skills.  But  a  year  later,  Shapiro 
quit  the  board,  quit  Seagram’s 


and  became  Bowne’s  new  CIO. 
“I  was  already  involved  in 
making  [Bowne’s]  strategy,” 
reasons  Shapiro,  who  wanted 
to  be  a  top  CIO  and  didn’t  see 
the  opportunity  at  Seagram’s. 

As  CIO,  Shapiro  sought  to 
meld  her  diverse  experience  in 
a  single  role  straddling  IT  and 
business.  The  result:  an  IT 
group  that  has  been  reshaped 
as  an  internal  services  provider, 
charging  business  units  for  its 
services. 

Newly  retired,  Shapiro 
wonders  “What  next?”  Con¬ 
sulting  is  an  option,  but  she’d 
also  consider  the  right  CIO  job. 
“But  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  be 
CIO  of  a  Fortune  500  company 
anymore,”  she  says.  Instead, 

cio-com _ 

How  can  you  position 
yourself  for  your 
next  career  move? 

ASK  THE  SOURCE, 
executive  recruiter 
Phillip  Schneidermeyer, 
at  www2.cio.com/source. 


■  Sharpen  business  and 
management  acumen  to 
MBA  level  and  beyond 

■  Give  your  potential 
successors  stints  in 
other  functions 

■  Leverage  leadership 
and  change  manage¬ 
ment  experience  if 
you  want  to  move  into 
another  role 


she’d  rather  go  someplace  a 
little  smaller,  with  a  greater 
need  for  a  CIO  who  combines 
her  IT  and  business  back¬ 
ground  and  who  can  effect 
serious  change.  “Today,  compa¬ 
nies  really  need  someone  who  is 
a  little  bit  of  both — technology 
and  business,”  Shapiro  says. 

“I  bring  both.”  HE 


What  career  path  have  you  followed, 
or  plan  to  follow,  as  CIO?  Tell  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor  Tom  Field  via  e-mail  at 
tfield@cio.com. 
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AND  YOU  THOUGHT  ALL  WE 


MAKE  IN  Ml 


We're  also  America's  Big  Wheel  in  Small  Tech. 

This  new  industry  researches  and  develops  tiny  machines 
also  known  as  Microelectromechanical  Systems  (MEMS), 
Microsystems  and  nanotechnologies. 


Other  Small  Tech  developments  in  Michigan  are  enabling 
technologies  across  the  state's  high-tech  sectors  including 
the  deployment  of  automotive  airbag  systems,  portable 
"DNA  lab-on-a-chip"  for  law  enforcement,  and  implantable 
drug  delivery  systems. 


Small  Tech  is  currently  being  developed  at  Michigan  com¬ 
panies  like  Dexter  Research,  whose  infrared  detectors 
shown  above,  have  been  commercialized  for  the  health¬ 
care  and  safety  industries. 


While  we  are  the  proud  birthplace  and  continuous  innova¬ 
tor  of  the  automotive  industry,  Michigan  is  also  pioneering 
the  newest  technology  industries.  Small  Tech 
is  just  one  example.  For  more,  call  1.800.946.6829  or  visit 
www.michigan.org. 
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Salary 

CIOs  comfortably  crack  six 
figures  but  still  take  home  a 
lot  less  than  other  executives 

BY  LORRAINE  COSGROVE  WARE 


IT  PAYS  TO  BE  A  CIO:  $183,245 
on  average,  including  stock 
options  and  bonuses.  “The 
State  of  the  CIO”  survey  shows 
that  while  a  fraction  of  IT 
heads — 4  percent — receive  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars  in 
compensation,  most  CIOs  are 
settled  in  the  $100,000-  to 
$250,000-a-year  range. 

In  the  big  scheme  of  things, 
those  are  heady  numbers.  (The 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  reported 
that  median  household  income 
in  2000  hit  an  all-time  high  of 
$42,148.)  When  it  comes  to  the 


executive  suite,  CIOs  are  poor 
relations.  That’s  especially  true 
at  very  large  companies  (more 
than  $5  billion  in  revenue) 
where  CEOs,  CFOs  and  COOs 
routinely  pull  in  seven-figure 
packages  (see  “What’s  Wrong 
with  This  Picture?”  Page  28). 

Merit  Pay  Parallels 

One  argument  for  big  increases 
in  CIOs’  salaries:  CIOs  say  their 
manager  evaluates  their  perform¬ 
ance — and  determines  their 
compensation — based  on  what 


they  deliver,  just  like  other 
executives.  The  biggest  factors  in 
this  standard  are  their  company’s 
profitability  and  their  leadership 
abilities  (both  cited  by  two-thirds 
of  CIOs)  and  the  value  of  their 
organization’s  IT  investments 
(which  53  percent  say  is  key). 

Here  are  some  other  insights 
from  the  paycheck  portion  of 
“The  State  of  the  CIO”  survey. 

Small  Companies 
Offer  Pay  Parity 

CIOs  at  companies  with  annual 
revenues  of  $5  billion  or  more 
earn  close  to  $303,000  on 
average — at  least  50  percent 
more  than  their  peers  at  organi¬ 
zations  with  revenues  below 
$100  million.  Pay  may  rise  with 
company  size,  but  the  differen¬ 
tial  between  pay  for  CIOs  and 
other  executives  is  also  greater 
at  larger  companies.  A  CEO  at 
a  small  company  (less  than 
$100  million  in  revenues)  earns 
more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  his  CIO,  on  average 
($489,600  versus  $141,500). 

At  companies  with  revenues 
between  $500  million  and 
$1  billion,  CEOs  earn  on  aver¬ 
age  six  times  more  ($1.3  million 
versus  $226,600  for  CIOs). 
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cio.com 

How  do  you  negotiate 
better  compensation? 
ASK  THE  SOURCE, 
executive  recruiter 
Beverly  Lieberman,  at 
www2.cio.com/source 


Insurance,  real  estate  and 
legal  industries  are  the  most 
lucrative  for  CIOs,  with  com¬ 
pensation  averaging  $255,975. 
The  computer  industry  (includ¬ 
ing  consultants,  resellers  and 
system  integrators)  ranks 
second.  Health  care,  education 
and  government  sectors  bring 
up  the  rear. 

Report  to  the 
CEO? 

Not  necessarily. 

Having  the  CEO  as  your  boss 
may  guarantee  a  high  profile, 
but  our  survey  found  that  CIOs 
who  report  to  chief  operating 
officers  earn  the  most  on 
average  ($265,891).  CIOs  who 
report  to  a  CFO  also  earn  more 
than  those  who  call  the  CEO 
their  direct  manager. 

Size  plays  a  role  here  too: 

CIOs  in  larger  organizations  are 
more  likely  to  report  to  their 
COO  or  CFO.  A  little  more  than 
half  of  all  CIOs  surveyed  report 
to  their  CEOs,  but  that  number 
drops  to  34  percent  at  companies 
with  revenues  of  $1  billion  or 
more.  In  contrast,  the  number  of 
CIOs  reporting  to  COOs  or 
CFOs  rises  from  23  percent  at  all 
companies  to  43  percent  at  large 
organizations.  E0 


Send  feedback  to  Research  Editor 
Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware  at  lcosgrove@ 
cio.com. 


Big  on  Base  Pay 

Components  of  CIO  salaries 


STOCK  OPTIONS 


BONUS 


Most  of  CIOs’ 
salaries  come 
from  base  pay, 
which  is  not  the 
case  for  other 
executives. 


The  COO  Provides  the  Dough 

CIO  compensation  by  reporting  structure 


$266  K 

$206K  <mo7|/ 

$161 K  $159 K 

Sifti  mi  i §c 


Surprisingly,  CIOs 
get  paid  substan¬ 
tially  more  when 
reporting  to  the 
CFO  or,  especially, 
the  COO  than 
when  they  report 
to  the  CEO. 
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in  the  middle. 


Need  great  mid-market  CRM  software? 
Oncontact  is  a  slam  dunk. 


If  you’re  searching  for  a  mid-market 
customer  relationship  management  solution, 
boy  do  we  have  a  sweet  package  for  you: 
Oncontact.  Our  software  goes  with  the 
mid-market  like  cookies  go  with  milk. 

Want  features?  We  double  stuff  a  ton 
of  functionality  into  our  software 
(other  companies  make  you  pay  extra 
for  “add  on”  modules  that  you  need). 


And  here’s  an  added  twist:  our  software 
is  not  only  extremely  easy  to  use,  it’s 
completely  customizable,  affordable 
\  and  it  supports  most  major  relational 
databases.  To  get  a  taste  of  the  best 
CRM  software  for  the  mid-market, 
call  for  more  information  or  schedule 
a  demo  today.  Call  800-886-0866,  or 
P  visit  www.oncontact.com. 
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Mid-market  CRM  made  easy 
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Albert  started  working  for  Bay 
Area  government  in  1989.  Confined 
to  a  wheelchair  following  a  motor¬ 
cycle  accident  in  1967,  he  wanted 
to  be  a  building  inspector  and 
focus  on  disability  access,  but  the 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Building  Inspections  said  he  had  a 
higher  need  for  Albert.  With 
Albert’s  background  in  systems 
integration,  his  new  boss  insisted 
on  bringing  him  on  as  IT  director 
(that  title  later  changed  to  CIO). 

After  the  Loma  Prieta  earth¬ 
quake  rocked  San  Francisco  in 
October  1989,  Albert  installed  a 
new  network  at  the  department. 

“All  of  a  sudden,  I  looked  real 
good,”  he  remembers.  The  city’s 
chief  administrative  officer  then 
gave  him  carte  blanche  for  further 
IT  investments.  Albert  still  consid¬ 
ers  creating  that  IT  department 
from  scratch  as  his  biggest  accom¬ 
plishment. 

In  1997,  the  city  IT  committee 
asked  Albert  to  apply  his  IT  art  to 
MUNI.  The  56-year-old  believes 
that  being  a  government  CIO  isn’t 
all  that  different  from  working  in 
the  corporate  world.  “It’s  a  rela¬ 
tionship  business.  Of  all  the  CIOs 
I’ve  spoken  to,  we  all  have  the 
same  problem  and  that’s  managing 
expectations— what  you  want  to  do, 
when,  why  and  how,”  he  says. 

-Stephanie  Overby 


The  Artist’s  Way 

ONE  OF  THE  THINGS  James 
Albert  likes  most  about  being  a 
public  sector  CIO  is  the  feeling  of 
working  with  a  blank  canvas. 

That's  an  appropriate  metaphor  for 
a  man  who  has  made  as  much  of  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  digital  artist 
as  for  his  12  years  as  CIO  in  San 
Francisco  municipal  agencies.  Last 
year,  Albert’s  digital  artwork 
earned  him  the  title  of  academic 
associate  from  the  Academia  del 
Verbano,  an  art  institute  in 
Vinzaglio,  Italy. 

Ask  him  about  his  duties  as  CIO 
of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Railway  Department  (MUNI),  and 
his  answer  is  less  poetic.  “The  job 
is  one  of  being  politically  able  to 
negotiate  your  way  through  pot¬ 
holes  on  a  day-to-day  basis,”  he 
says.  As  MUNI’s  CIO  for  the  past 
five  years,  Albert  has  struggled  to 
get  the  department  managers  to 
run  the  transportation  agency  as  a 
business.  “In  government,  that’s 
still  an  alien  concept,”  Albert  says. 
“It’s  been  a  rough  road,  but  they 
have  become  more  IT  conscious.” 


JAMES  ALBERT 

CIO,  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Railway  Department 


CIO  Snapshot 


Years  as  a  CIO 

Twelve 

Disciplines  that  affected  your  career  path 

Research  and  development,  programming,  help  desk, 
security  administration,  marketing,  sales,  and  logistics 

Top  three  areas  requiring  your  time 

Understanding  technology  and  its  implications;  interfacing 
with  senior  management;  managing  the  plan 
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collaborate 


accelerate 

motivate 


Finally,  a  single  integration 
solution  to  a  complex  problem. 

The  problem  has  finally  been  solved  with  STERLING  Integrator. 
The  result  is  a  more  streamlined  integration  solution  that: 

provides  real-time  visibility 
)  requires  fewer  IT  resources 

promotes  re-use  of  integration  scenarios 
allows  for  rapid  deployment 
I  enables  total  recovery  of  data 

Educate  yourself.  Formulate  a  better  strategy.  Alleviate  the 
Complexities  and  inefficiencies.  For  a  copy  of  our  STERLING 
Integrator  Technical  Overview,  call  800-873-7945.  Or  visit, 
www.sterlingcommerce.com/go/integrate/now. 


Only  STERLING  Integrator  can  manage  your 
complete  business  processes  with  a  single, 
unified  platform. 

The  problem  is  how  to  integrate:  how  to 
aggregate  data,  accelerate  its  movement, 
automate  processes,  and  communicate 
information  to  facilitate  solid  business 
decisions.  The  problem  is  how  to  support 
82  B  and  EAI  interactions  without 
cobbling  together  disparate  technologies 
that  were  never  intended  to  mesh. 


^  STERLING 

J  COMMERCE 


www.sterlingcommerce.eom  •  Sterling  Commerce  is  on  SBC  company. 
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Turnover 

CIOs  come  for  the  challenge,  then  stay  in  their 
job  longer  than  many  believe  by  ben  worthen 


JACK  LOWRY,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
of  IT  at  Goldman  Industries 
of  Vermont,  has  held  eight 
jobs  in  20  years.  He  left  each 
employer  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  project  he 
was  brought  in  to  lead.  He 
refers  to  his  employer,  an 
industrial  parts  manufacturer 
based  in  Springfield,  as  “them” 
rather  than  “us.”  He  admits 
that  he  lives  for  the  thrill  of  a 
project.  As  his  current  ERP 
project  winds  down,  he  feels 
he’s  “getting  close  to  the  end  of 
the  life  cycle” — and  sure 
enough,  he’s  looking  for  a  new 
job.  The  only  reason  he  hasn’t 
left  already  is  the  economy. 

“The  State  of  the  CIO” 
survey  indicates  that  Lowry’s 
reasoning  is  typical.  CIOs’ 
foremost  career  concern  is 
finding  a  challenging  workplace. 
Forty-one  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  the  need  for  a  chal¬ 
lenge  was  the  reason  they  left 
their  old  job,  and  45  percent 
predicted  that  is  why  they 
would  eventually  leave  their 
current  one.  While  career 
advancement  and  financial 
incentives  also  had  strong 


support  in  the  survey,  follow-up 
conversations  reveal  that  in  most 
cases  these  inducements  simply 
have  to  reach  a  particular  level, 
which  in  most  jobs  is  naturally 
met  (see  “Salary,”  Page  90). 

The  project-centric  focus, 
however,  has  not  led  to  merce¬ 
nary-style  CIOs  who  clean 


house  and  then  leave.  On  the 
contrary,  CIOs  appear  to  be 
staying  at  their  job  longer  than 
the  one  or  two  years  that’s  so 
often  rumored  (see  “Career 
Path,”  Page  84).  Forty-four 
percent  of  our  survey  respon¬ 
dents  have  already  held  their 
position  for  three  years  or  more, 
and  67  percent  said  they  think 
they  will  stay  at  least  that  long. 

The  old  joke  was  that  CIO 


stood  for  Career  Is  Over — a 
CIO  was  shanghaied  into  the 
job,  and  then  once  things  had 
gone  to  hell  a  year  or  two  later 
(usually  the  fault  of  an  unco¬ 
operative  CEO,  of  course),  the 
CIO  was  unceremoniously 
fired.  While  not  much  has 
changed  for  a  CIO  who  really 


does  run  a  company  into  the 
ground,  successful  CIOs  have 
more  options  than  ever.  Indeed, 
talking  to  recruiters  and  (usu¬ 
ally)  rejecting  job  offers  is  now 
a  regular  part  of  the  CIO  job. 

CIOs  Dig  Projects 

CIOs  say  they  like  to  finish 
what  they  start.  If  they  tackle  a 
particular  project,  they  will 


most  likely  stay  with  the 
company  until  the  project  is 
complete,  regardless  of  how 
long  that  takes.  CIOs  who  are 
constantly  presented  with  new 
and  different  challenges  tend  to 
stay  with  their  employer. 

Brenda  Barker,  a  12-year 
veteran  of  IBM,  took  the  Wake 
County  Public  School  System 
CTO  job  after  the  system 
superintendent  told  her,  “I  don’t 
know  exactly  what  the  position 
would  be — I  want  you  to  know 
and  tell  me.”  Barker  was  given 
free  rein  and  a  $12  million 
operating  budget.  “I  couldn’t 
resist,”  she  says. 

Barker  has  headed  IT  for 
North  Carolina’s  second  largest 
school  district  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  providing  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  130  schools  with 
more  than  100,000  K-12 
students  in  the  Raleigh  area. 
There  is  also  a  14,000-employee 
business  to  take  care  of,  com¬ 
plete  with  payroll.  The  school 
system  has  more  than  25,000 
PCs  and  500  wireless  units. 
Barker  implemented  an  Oracle 
ERP  system  for  the  business 
functions  and  is  in  the  process 
of  coordinating  an  Oracle 
student  database. 

Barker  has  been  offered  other 
jobs  and  almost  took  one,  a 
state-level  education  CTO 
position.  The  pay  was  better, 
and  she  wouldn’t  have  had  to 
move.  But  she  turned  it  down. 
“We  haven’t  finished  everything 
that  we  started,”  she  says.  “We 
have  the  ERP  running  and  we 
have  the  schools  wired,  but  we 
are  still  installing  the  student 
system.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  leave 
until  I  felt  the  job  I  came  to  do 
is  finished.” 

To  get  her  to  leave  while  the 


a  percent  of  CIOs 
\#  a  expect  to  stay  in 
their  current  job  at  least 
three  years. 
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Jim  Watkins,  CIO  of  the  California  Office  of  Emergency  Services, 
finds  IT  less  heart-pounding  but  ultimately  more  important  than  the 
frontline  emergency  work  he  used  to  do. 


student  database  project  is  still 
ongoing  would  require  an  offer 
she  couldn’t  refuse,  says  Barker. 
“There  is  something  about 
working  for  a  school  system  and 
knowing  that  everything  you  do 
affects  the  education  of  students. 
You  could  have  a  bad  day  here 
and  then  visit  an  elementary 
school  class  of  6-  or  7-year-olds 
and  immediately  remember  that 


there  is  a  reason  we  do  this.” 

Of  course  what  makes  an 
attractive  challenge  is  different 
for  different  CIOs.  The  most 
obvious  lures  are  major  soft¬ 
ware  initiatives  such  as  ERP  or 
CRM.  But  CIOs  are  also 
attracted  to  open-ended  chal¬ 
lenges.  Jim  Watkins  has  worked 
at  the  California  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  (OES)  in 


Rancho  Cordova  in  one  capac¬ 
ity  or  another  for  most  of  the 
past  35  years.  He’s  left,  but  he’s 
always  come  back.  He  has  been 
the  office’s  point  man  for 
radiation  leaks,  fires  and  the 
Northridge  earthquake  that 


disrupted  Los  Angeles  in  1994. 
Not  surprisingly,  his  definition 
of  a  challenge  falls  on  the 
extreme  side. 

In  the  mid-’90s  he  became 
interested  in  information 
technology  and  has  been  the 
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OES  CIO  since  the  beginning  of 
2000.  Watkins  says  that  run¬ 
ning  the  IT  systems  that  support 
disaster  response,  while  less 
heart-pounding  than  frontline 
work,  is  a  more  important 
challenge.  For  example,  one  of 
his  duties  is  to  connect  tempo¬ 
rary  onsite  fire-fighting  com¬ 
mand  centers  to  the  Internet — a 
complicated  task  given  that 
forest  fires  usually  occur  far 
from  any  communications 
infrastructure.  (He  notes  that 
while  the  difficulty  of  access 
complicates  his  job,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  usually  worse.  “They  had 
[a  fire]  in  Oakland  once,  and 
that  wasn’t  a  good  thing  to 
do.”)  Once  connected,  Watkins’ 
IT  department  combines  global 
positioning  information  and 
weather  data  to  predict  the  fire’s 
behavior  and  provide  detailed 
maps  for  firefighters.  Other 
prevention  work  undertaken  by 
Watkins  includes  running  more 
than  2,000  simulations  of  dam 
breaks  to  identify  hazards 
before  a  disaster  strikes. 

The  greatest  challenge 
Watkins  faces,  however,  is  one 
familiar  to  most  CIOs:  provid¬ 
ing  Web  access  to  organiza- 


■  Try  to  become  known 
internally  as  the  person 
who  solves  open-ended 
problems 

■  Consider  moving  on 
if  you’re  frozen  out  of 
executive  decision 
making 

■  Network  with  peers  and 
recruiters  to  keep  your 
options  open 
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For  the  Long  Haul 

How  long  CIOs  stayed  at  their  last  position  and  how  long  they  expect  to  stay  at  their  current  job 


8  LAST  JOB 

.1  CURRENT  JOB  EXPECTATION 

40% 


<  1  YEAR  1-3  YEARS  3-6  YEARS  6-10  YEARS  10+ YEARS 


Corporate  Challenge 

Reasons  CIOs  left  their  last  position  and  what  would  prompt  them  to  leave  their  current  one 


27%  .28% 


31% 


4%  .5%. 


19% 


19%  17% 


Contrary  to  conventional 
wisdom,  CIOs  tend  to  stick 
around.  Nearly  40  percent 
stayed  more  than  six  years 
at  their  last  job,  and  two- 
thirds  expect  to  stay  three 
years  or  more  with  their 
current  employer. 


LAST  JOB 

.1  CURRENT  JOB  EXPECTATION 


MORE 

INTERESTING 

CHALLENGES 


CAREER  BETTER  DISCONNECTS 

ADVANCEMENT  COMPENSATION  WITH  OTHER 

EXECUTIVES 


Challenges  and  career  advancement 
are  what  get  CIOs  to  stay  put. 


8%  9%  __ 


UNFAVORABLE 

REPORTING 

STRUCTURE 


17% 


OTHER 


tional  data.  Local  governments 
run  most  of  the  long-term 
disaster  recovery  programs. 
They  are  then  reimbursed  by 
the  OES,  which  in  turn  is 
reimbursed  by  the  federal 
government.  Watkins  would 
like  to  make  the  relevant  parts 
of  the  federal  budget  available 
to  the  local  authorities  over  the 
Internet.  “The  problem  we  have 
now  is  that  the  feds  only  let  us 
have  access  by  modem  one 
person  at  a  time,”  he  says.  It’s  a 
setup  so  flawed  that  “I  can’t 
even  be  sarcastic  about  it.  The 
people  that  run  the  program 
want  us  to  have  access  to  the 
data.  But  the  people  who 
control  the  data  want  top 
security.”  Solving  the  problem, 
says  Watkins,  will  take  all  of  his 
technical  and  personal  skills. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  a  challenge  he 
looks  forward  to  unraveling. 


Just  Give  ’Em 
a  Chance 

Lack  of  challenges  isn’t  the  only 
cause  of  restlessness.  Nearly  a 
third  of  respondents  to  “The 
State  of  the  CIO”  survey  said 
that  a  disconnect  with  other 
executives  or  an  unfavorable 
reporting  structure  would  drive 
them  out  of  their  current  job. 
The  fear  of  finding  themselves  in 
a  situation  where  they  can’t  do 
the  job  they  want  to  do  clearly 
weighs  heavy  on  CIOs’  minds. 

It  takes  more  than  a  loud 
office  and  a  continent  worth  of 
phone  lines  to  muffle  the 
change  in  Dan  Poulin’s  voice 
when  he  compares  his  old  job 
with  his  new.  He  escaped  a  bad 
work  environment  and  is 
happier  now  than  he  has  ever 
been  in  his  career — and  happy 
to  talk  about  it.  But  when  he 


describes  his  previous  job,  his 
voice  shifts  to  a  minor  key. 

For  a  while  Poulin  felt  like  a 
mate  on  the  Titanic.  He  had 
taken  the  CIO  job  at  Dublin, 
Calif. -based  Hexcel  in  February 
1997,  at  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  two-year  acquisition 
binge.  Poulin’s  charge  was  to 
standardize  the  composite 
material  manufacturer’s  technol¬ 
ogy  throughout  the  newly 
expanded  business.  The  spoils 
of  the  acquisitions  included 
such  obstacles  as  six  different 
e-mail  systems. 

Initially,  everything  about  the 
job  seemed  great  to  Poulin:  a 
growing  company,  a  large  role 
for  IT  and  specific  challenges. 
But  in  retrospect,  Poulin  says, 
he  was  bound  for  failure.  Oper¬ 
ational  differences  among  the 
newly  acquired  businesses  just 
didn’t  lend  themselves  to  a 
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common  system,  and  in  the 
wake  of  rapid  expansion,  the 
central  business  structure  wasn’t 
strong  enough  to  pressure  the 
new  units  into  integrating. 

Making  matters  worse, 

Poulin  did  not  have  access  to 
Hexcel’s  CEO.  He  reported  to 
the  CFO  and  wasn’t  part  of  the 
inner  sanctum  (see  “Executive 
Relationships,”  Page  58,  for  the 
importance  of  reporting  to  the 
CEO).  Cut  off  from  the  meetings 
that  determined  the  corporate 
strategy,  Poulin  took  a  couple  of 
years  to  realize  that  things 
weren’t  going  to  get  better.  In 
the  meantime  the  company 
struggled  financially,  and  the 
consolidation  strategy  turned 
into  nip-and-cut.  Layoffs  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  Poulin  didn’t  see  a 
turnaround  coming.  Still  it  took 
him  another  year  and  a  half 
before  he  overcame  the  feeling 
that  he  was  obligated  to  go 
down  with  the  ship. 

The  move  to  the  CIO  spot 
at  Logitech  in  September  2000 
was  a  no-brainer,  he  says.  The 
Fremont,  Calif.,  computer 
hardware  maker  is  growing  and 
profitable  and  only  20  miles 
from  Poulin’s  home.  But  the 
most  important  factor  in  his 
move,  says  Poulin,  was  an  exec¬ 
utive  team  that  works  together 
to  create  a  climate  where  success 
is  possible.  Logitech’s  manage- 

cio.com _ 

How  do  you  find  the  next 
challenge?  ASK  THE 
SOURCE.  For  the  next 
two  weeks  executive 
recruiter  Beverly 
Lieberman  will  answer 
your  questions  at 
www2.cio.com/source. 


ment  “seemed  more  synergistic. 
And  that  was  it,”  he  says. 
Logitech’s  CEO  takes  an  active 
role  in  the  IT  department,  and 
Poulin  works  closely  with  his 
vice  president-level  colleagues.  It 
is  a  climate  in  which  he  knows 
he  can  succeed,  and  it  makes  his 
job  fun. 

Timing  the 

Career 

Chronology 

CIOs  are  career-minded,  and 
even  those  who  think  they  have 
the  perfect  job  keep  an  eye  on 
the  market  and  think  about  the 
next  step.  Simply  put,  career 
planning  is  now  part  of  the  job. 
Raymond  Clark,  CIO  of  New 
York  City-based  Merrill  Lynch 


Private  Client  Investing,  says 
that  he,  like  most  CIOs  he 
knows,  has  close  relationships 
with  a  small  number  of  re¬ 
cruiters.  Clark  hasn’t  looked, 
but  he  has  listened  when  re¬ 
cruiters  call.  “[Recruiters]  help 
you  and  you  help  them.  You 
can  provide  them  with  a  source 
of  leads.  You  might  even  have 
people  who  are  a  good  fit  in 
your  organization,”  he  says. 

“Career  chronology  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  me,”  says  Wake  County’s 
Barker,  “and  networking  and 
interviewing  are  skills  you  don’t 
want  to  lose.”  She  spends  part  of 
her  annual  vacation  time  net¬ 


working,  either  through  consult¬ 
ing  for  other  school  systems  or 
talking  with  recruiters  and 
school  system  superintendents. 
“Not  in  any  formal  way,”  she 
quickly  adds,  “just  to  know 
what  is  out  there.  I  haven’t 
found  anything  I  would  seriously 
consider.”  But  if  she  ever  feels 
bored  and  gets  wind  of  another 
organization  with  the  right  set  of 
challenges....  nra 


How  long  have  you  been  at  your  cur¬ 
rent  job?  What  would  make  you  want 
to  move  on?  Tell  Staff  Writer  Ben 
Worthen  about  it  at  bworthen@ 
cio.com. 


Brenda  Barker,  CTO  of  the  Wake  County  (N.C.)  Public  School 
System,  turned  down  a  higher-level,  better  paying  job  offer  because 
she  hasn’t  finished  the  IT  projects  she  started. 
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THEY  CAME  LOOKING  FOR  THE  SOFTWARE  CHOSEN  BY  LEADING  E-BUSINESSES.  THEY  FOUND: 

WEBSPHERE  at  eBay 


IBM  WebSphere  is  the  fastest-growing  e-business  software  platform:  eBay,  one  of  the  most 
successful  “born  on  the  Web"  companies,  has  turned  to  WebSphere  infrastructure  software  as  it  gets  even 
more  serious  about  e-business.  WebSphere  has  the  scalability  to  build,  launch  and  maintain  a  massive 
around-the-clock  site  like  eBay  Over  thirty  million  registered  eBay  users  will  rely  on  the  dependability  of 
WebSphere  when  they  buy  collectibles,  electronics  and  B-to-B  services.  Visit  ibm.com/websphere/ebay 
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The  Future 


Four  experts  agree:  The  job  is  changing, 
with  strategic  planning  becoming  ever  more 
central  to  the  CIO  role 

AS  TOLD  TO  SIMONE  KAPLAN  AND  EDWARD  PREWITT 


The  DEFiNmON  OF  tfie  cio  role  in  the  next  few  years  is  up 
for  grabs.  Depending  on  whom  you  ask,  the  position  will 
become  a  stepping-stone  to  CEO-dom  or  remain  an  end  to 
itself.  Some  contend  business-IT  alignment  will  be  a  no-brainer, 
while  others  believe  understanding  business  will  be  the  skill  that 
makes  or  breaks  careers.  CIOs  will  focus  more  on  strategy — or 
they’ll  stay  attuned  to  operations.  While  reading  CIO  tea  leaves 
isn’t  an  exact  science,  one  thing  is  clear:  The  job  won’t  be  boring. 


Ellen  Kitzis 

Group  Vice  President  for 
Executive  Programs 

Gartner 

Stamford,  Conn. 

In  the  next  five  years,  there 
will  be  a  bifurcation  in  the 
CIO  role — one  part  will  be 
focused  on  strategy  and  the 
other  on  execution.  Some  people 
are  better  at  one  or  the  other. 
Those  focused  on  execution  will 
move  toward  the  CTO  slot  and 
will  focus  more  on  topics  like 
operations,  vendor  manage¬ 
ment,  technology  selection  and 
procurement.  The  strategist  will 
focus  on  issues  such  as  business 
and  IT  alignment,  uncovering 
IT-enabled  business  opportuni¬ 


ties  in  the  enterprise  and  finding 
ways  for  IT  to  streamline  the 
business  processes  in  the  value 
or  supply  chain. 

There  will  be  less  delegation 
of  IT  responsibilities  to  dedi¬ 
cated  IT  staff.  Instead,  CIOs 
will  be  infusing  IT  functions 
into  the  lines  of  business  and 
other  operational  organizations, 
so  IT  will  be  ingrained  in  all  the 
business  operations. 

Some  CIOs  who  want  to  be 
CEOs  are  using  the  CIO  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  tour  of  duty  inside  the 
business.  The  CIO  position 
didn’t  used  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stepping-stone.  It  used  to  be  the 
career  pinnacle,  as  far  as  people 
wanted  to  go.  In  the  next  few 


years,  however,  the  CIO  role 
will  become  more  of  a  stop  for 
talented  executives  moving 
around  the  company  before 
landing  in  the  CEO  position. 

The  way  people  become 
CIOs  has  started  to 
diversify.  More  and 
more  CIOs  are 
coming  to  IT 
through  other 
business  func¬ 
tions  in  an 
organization. 

Some  will  still 
come  from  IT,  but 
most  of  them  will 
have  a  broader  view 
of  the  business  and  will 
have  the  acumen  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  more 
than  technology.  Sometimes 
people  who  come  up  from  IT 
get  a  bad  rap,  but  they’re 
being  trained  inside  the 
IT  organization  to 
understand  the 
business. 

The  big¬ 
gest  change 


in  CIOs’  responsibilities  will  be 
the  way  they  take  ownership 
and  oversee  execution  of  major 
projects.  Before,  the  IT  organi¬ 
zation  was  judged  only  on  the 
success  of  technology  projects. 
In  the  next  five  years,  it  will  be 
measured  more  by  how  well 
projects  and  the  organization 
itself  help  the  business.  That  has 
started  already  and  will  become 
more  prevalent.  Do  IT  projects 
increase  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers?  Do  they  increase  rev¬ 
enue?  Do  they  add  value  to  the 
business? 

This  change  in  how  CIOs 
are  judged  will  create  a  major 
challenge  for  them  to  control 
costs  strategically  for  the  entire 
company,  rather  than  simply 
responding  to  cost  pressures  by 
reducing  the  IS  organization’s 
costs.  Two  skills  will  be  vital 
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THE  CODERNAUTS  WERE  ON  A  SEARCH  FOR  A  DATABASE  THAT  RUNS  ON  LINUX;  UNIX  AND  WINDOWS  2000.  THEY  DISCOVERED: 

DB2  outperforms  ORACLE 

I  CUSTOMERS  KNOW  IT,  PARTNERS  KNOW  IT,  BENCHMARKS  PROVE  IT  | 
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ibm.com/db2/outperform 
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CHUCK  LYBROOK 


within  the  next  few  years  to 
meet  this  challenge:  portfolio 
management  and  collaboration. 
The  CIO  will  be  managing  a 
project  portfolio  for  business 
results  instead  of  whether 
projects  stay  within  an  arbitrary 
time  line  or  within  a  certain 
budget.  Also,  CIOs  will  have  to 
work  very  closely  with  other 
business  units  to  carefully  select 
projects  that  will  bring  value  to 
the  company.  -Simone  Kaplan 

Chuck  Lybrook 

Executive  Director 

The  Information  Management 
Forum,  Atlanta 
Former  CIO 
Third  National  Corp. 

The  nature  of  the  job  is 
changing.  Many  CIOs 
will  have  non-IT  back¬ 
grounds,  though  that 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  size 
of  the  company,  the  industry 
and  the  markets  they  serve.  The 


larger  the  company,  the  more 
involved  CIOs  will  be  at  a 
higher  level  of  strategy  and 
governance.  The  smaller  the 
company  and  industry,  the 
more  the  job  will  have  opera¬ 
tional  and  technical  responsibil¬ 
ity.  We’re  seeing  more  CIOs 
coming  from  non-IT  back¬ 
grounds  right  now. 

It’s  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  CIOs  or  anyone 
at  that  level  to  understand  the 
business  and  talk  in  business 
terms,  not  just  technology 
terms.  A  big  challenge  for  CIOs 
is  that  they  have  to  be  adept  at 
both — they  have  to  be  able  to 
understand  technology  and  talk 
to  their  staffs  about  technical 
subjects.  But  when  you’re 
talking  to  the  board  or  the 
CEO,  you  don’t  want  the 
conversation  crowded  with  tech 
talk.  Consulting  skills  will 
certainly  be  required  more  than 
they  are  now  because  effective 
communication  is  such  an 
important  part  of  the  job.  You 
won’t  see  many  propeller-head 
CIOs  in  a  few  years.  They 
won’t  survive  except  at 
smaller  companies 
because  they  can’t 
communicate. 
Alignment  is  a  major 
challenge  and  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

In  the  high-tech 
industry,  it’s  conceivable 
for  CIOs  to  move  up  to 
CEO,  but  it’s  much  more 
difficult  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the 


financial  or  retail  industries.  In 
high-tech,  the  skills  required  to 
be  CEO  are  well  suited  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  come  up  through 
IT  ranks  because  within  a  high- 
tech  company  the  roles  of  CIO 
and  CEO  are  so  similar.  The 
CIO  understands  what  the 
business  is  about.  But  executive 
boards  look  for  CEO  candi¬ 
dates  with  experience  in  their 
particular  industry  sectors,  and 
that  is  not  going  to  change  in 
five  years. 

I  do  believe  the  change  we’ll 
see  in  the  CIO  position  is 
evolutionary,  not  radical.  The 
role  of  the  CIO  is  going  to 
change  from  managing  large 
numbers  of  people  with  opera¬ 
tional  responsibilities,  to  man¬ 
aging  highly  dispersed  and 
networked  resources.  Many  of 
these  resources  will  be  decen¬ 
tralized  and  run  by  contractors 
and  through  partnerships 
independent  of  the  company.  I 
think  the  CIO  will  be  in  charge 
of  information  resources,  and  it 
will  be  a  governance  kind  of 
position.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the 
entire  enterprise  but  potentially 
not  a  lot  of  people  who  report 
directly  to  this  person. 

Deere  &  Co.  has  a  model  like 
that  now  where  there’s  a  corpo¬ 
rate  CIO  and  divisional  CIOs 
who  are  responsible  to  the  head 
of  division.  Divisional  CIOs 
handle  all  the  details  of  daily  life 
within  their  business  unit,  while 
the  corporate  CIO  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  big  picture  and  is  the 
voice  of  IT  at  the  executive  level. 
But  the  financial  accountability 
will  belong  to  the  corporate 
CIO,  who  will  be  in  a  much 
smaller  office.  Companies  may 
have  multiple  interconnected 


infrastructures  that  are  managed 
by  a  divisional  head  of  IT, 
though  the  corporate  CIO  might 
not  get  involved  in  that.  -S.K. 


Thornton  May 

Corporate  Futurist 

Guardent  Corp. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

how  me  a  CIO  who  is 
not  business-focused 
and  I  will  show  you 
someone  who  is  going 
to  be  turned  over  immediately. 
The  concept  of  alignment  as  a 
problem  is  dated.  It’s  a  myth 
that  CIOs  don’t  understand 
business.  In  fact,  they  know  the 
business  at  a  more  procedural, 
tactical  level  than  anyone  else. 
That’s  why  they  will  eventually 
move  up  to  the  CEO  role,  and 
they’ll  be  more  suited  for  that 
switch  than  someone  like  the 
COO  because  the  major  driver 
of  shareholder  value  is  effective 
deployment  of  technology. 

Right  now,  CIOs  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  focusing  on  the 
fact  that  their  infrastructure  is 
broken.  There’s  a  lot  of  per¬ 
sonal  angst  in  CIOs’  careers 
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FREE  APC  Multiple  Outlet 
Rack-Mountable  Strip 

to  the  first  100  entrants. 

All  entrants  will  receive  APC's 
"Solutions  for  Business  Netwoiks". 

Be  one  of  the  first  1 00  to  mail  or  fax  this 
completed  coupon  or  contact  APC  and 
you  will  be  entered  to  win  a  FREE  APC 
Multiple  Outlet  Rack-Mountable  Strip!  All 
entrants  will  receive  APC's  "Solutions  for 
Business  Networks".  Better  yet,  enter 
today  at  the  APC  website! 

http  .//promo,  apc.com 

Key  Code  e  1  64y 

CALL:  (888)  289-APCC  x6349 
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All  entrants  will  receive  APC's  "Solutions  for  Business  Networks." 
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How  to 
Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the 
reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit:  http://promo.apc.  com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse 
side 


Legendary  Reliability' 


So  Much  More 


UPSs  and 


require  and  provides  you  with  the  accessories  and 
management  tools  to  maintain  that  level  of  availability 
over  time.  Our  expert  Configure-to-Order  Team  can 
custom  tailor  a  complete  rack-mount  solution  to  suit 
your  specific  requirements.  Contact  APC  today  and 
protect  your  rack  application  with  Legendary  Reliability”'. 


NetShelter®  VX  Enclosures 


Next  generation,  high-quality  enclosures 

•  Fully  ventilated  front  and  rear  doors  with  enhanced  ventilation  pattern  maximize  airflow 

•  Overhead,  base  and  side  cable  access  provides  easy,  integrated  cable  management 

•  Rear  Cabling  Channel  (42"deep  versions  only)  allows  for  easy  installation, 
access  and  serviceability  of  both  data  cables  and  power  distribution 

•  Available  in  multiple  configurations:  35.5"  deep,  42"  deep,  beige  or  black 


Environmental  Monitoring  Unit 

UPS  card  for  network  administrators  to  monitor  environmental 
conditions  in  rack,  computer  room  and  data  center  environments 

•  Sensors  continuously  monitor  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  equipment 

•  Four  user-definable  external  inputs  allow  use  with  sensors  for  fire, 
water,  smoke,  unauthorized  entry  and  physical  security 

•  Communicates  information  in  a  variety  of  formats  to  ensure  that  your  application  is  supported 


ProtectNet® _ 

Data  line  surge  suppressors  for  comprehensive  network/PC  system  protection 

•  Protects  against  surges  and  electrostatic  discharge  traveling  through  data  lines 


APC: 


APC,  the  name  you  trust  for  power  protection,  also 
offers  a  comprehensive  line  of  non-proprietary  racks, 
rack  accessories  and  management  tools  that  provide 
you  with  the  flexibility  to  implement  a  highly  available 
multi-vendor  environment.  APC  allows  you  to  create 
a  rack  environment  with  the  level  of  availability  you 


NetShelter®  Open  Frame  Racks _ ^ 

Economical  open  frame  solutions  for  wiring  closets  and  data  center 
networking  applications 

•  Designed  to  accommodate  networking  devices  such  as  hubs,  routers  and  switches 

•  Industry  standard  7'  high  design  provides  45U  of  equipment  mounting  space 

•  Self-squaring  design  allows  one-person  assembly 

•  Made  of  high-strength  6061 -T6  structural-grade  aluminum 


MasterSwitch™  Series 


Remote  power  distribution  for  network  administrators 

•  Users  can  configure  the  sequence  in  which  power  is  ■a0V^sset 
provided  to  individual  receptacles  upon  start-up 

•  Built-in  Ethernet  interface  for  direct  connection  to  LAN 

.  i  n  ,  ,  ,  APC  MasterSwitch'"  VM 

•  Individually  control  8  on-board  power  outlets  for 

complete  and  flexible  management  of  attached  equipment 


shown  mounted  inside  a 
NetShelter  VX 


KVM  Switches 


Server  switches  designed  to  increase  system  availability  and  manageability 

•  4  and  8  port  models  available:  expandable  to  support  up  to  64  servers 

•  Models  available  that  support  Sun,  USB  and  PC  servers  simultaneously 

•  Built-in  scanning  feature  allows  you  to  automatically  monitor  your 
computers  without  intervention 

•  On  Screen  Display  (OSD)  functionality,  advanced  security  features 


Look  for  these  other  great 
rack  accessories  from  APC: 


Fixed  and  Sliding  Shelves 
Cable  Management  Shelves 
Fans 

Keyboards/Keyboard  Drawers 
Stabilization  Kits 
Power  Distribution  Units 


Visit  www.apc.com 
for  more  information! 


LCD  Monitors 


High  quality  rack-mount  LCD  monitors  designed  to  maximize 
space  in  a  data  center  environment 

•  Provides  optimal  functionality  while  utilizing  only  1 U  (1 .75")  of  rack  space 

•  Includes  15"  LCD  monitor,  integrated  keyboard  and  integrated  pointing  device 


Cables 


APC  offers  a  comprehensive  line  of  cables  and  connectivity  solutions  to 
fulfill  the  connectivity  requirements  of  any  application  or  environment 


FREE  APC  Multiple  Outlet  Rack-mounted 
strip  for  the  first  100  entrants! 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apc.com  Key  Code  e164y  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x6349 


All  entrants  will  receive 
APC’s  "Solutions  for 
Business  Networks" 

Fax  401-788-2797 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  CIO 


The  Future 


because  they’re  spending  so 
much  time  fixing  crap  that’s 
been  broken  under  someone 
else’s  watch  or  because  of  some¬ 
one  else’s  incompetence.  In  a 
few  years,  when  fewer  organiza¬ 
tions  have  to  worry  about 
screwed  up  infrastructure,  CIOs 
will  have  a  chance  to  focus  on 
change. 

When  CIOs  do  start  focusing 
more  on  technologies  that 
improve  shareholder  value,  their 
salaries  will  be  based  70  percent 
on  the  ability  of  technology  to 
provide  that  value.  At  Fortune 
100  companies,  the  base  salary 
will  be  about  $200,000. 
Million-dollar  salaries  will  be 
more  commonplace  if  CIOs  are 
able  to  deliver  high-perform¬ 
ance  systems  that  help  the  busi¬ 
ness.  CIOs  will  be  judged  on 
their  ability  to  deploy  technol¬ 
ogy  to  manage  customer 
relationships.  If  they  can 
generate  and  retain  customers, 
their  salaries  will  go  up. 

To  be  successful  in  this  role, 
CIOs  need  to  develop  the  ability 
to  create  and  manage  external 
and  internal  relationships.  CIOs 
tend  to  hunker  down  in  their 
offices,  and  they  don’t  network 
with  other  CIOs,  with  people  in 
academia,  with  others  in  their 
industry.  When  you’re  con¬ 
stantly  fixing  stuff,  it’s  like 
you’re  lying  under  a  car.  You 
can’t  see  anything  except  what’s 

cio.com _ 

What  will  the  future  of 
the  CIO  role  be?  Share 
your  predictions  online  in 

SOUND  OFF.  Go  to  the 

Web  Connections  box  at 
www.cio.com. 


right  in  front  of  you,  and  you 
have  grease  all  over  you. 
Developing  peripheral  vision  is 
important  because  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  you  must  have  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  everything  that’s  going 
on  around  you.  It’s  not  just 
about  how  you  manage  your 
department,  it’s  about  how 
you  can  help  the  company  to 
maneuver  successfully  in  the 
market.  You  develop  that  vision 
by  talking  to  people  outside 
your  organization.  -S.K. 

Peter  Weill 

Director 

Center  for  Information 
Systems  Research  (CISR) 
Sloan  School  of 
Management,  MIT 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  IT  is  so  pervasive — IT 
spending  as  a  percentage  of 
revenues  keeps  going  up — 
that  it’s  no  longer  manageable 
by  one  person.  So  firms  are 
moving  toward  governance  of 
IT  rather  than  management. 

One  of  the  things  we  at 
CISR  are  seeing  very  strongly 
from  our  research  is  that  the 
CIO  is  becoming  the  person 
accountable  for  IT  governance. 
You  don’t  write  every  check  if 
you’re  the  CFO;  you  control 
who  is  able  to  spend  money. 
Likewise,  CIOs  will  control 
who  has  “decision  rights”  for 
setting  the  architecture  and 
infrastructure  capabilities,  and 
who  has  input  only.  The  people 
who  have  decision  rights  are 
just  those  who  have  the  right  to 
make  the  final  decisions  about 
IT  standards. 

The  CIO  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  determining  and 
measuring  the  impact  of  IT.  We 


see  that  as  a  major  shift 
for  many  CIOs.  But  at 
large  companies,  par¬ 
ticularly  financial 
services  companies 
such  as  State  Street, 
Citibank  and  Van¬ 
guard,  that’s  what 
CIOs  are  already 
doing.  Financial 
services  is  the  industry 
in  which  IT  spending 
as  a  percentage  of 
revenues  is  highest.  Yet 
even  in  financial  services, 
you  can  still  find  compa¬ 
nies  that  see  the  role  of  IT 
as  reducing  costs 
rather  than  as  a 
source  of 
competitive 
advantage. 

You 
need  a 
different 


PETER  WEILL 


kind  of 


CIO  for  each  view.  A  very 
simplistic  definition  is  that  there 
are  two  fundamentally  different 
CIOs.  One  is  the  role  in  a  firm 
that  sees  IT  as  a  source  of  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  That  person 
sits  at  the  strategy  table,  has 
credibility  in  the  business  side  as 
well  as  the  technology  side,  and 
obviously  has  to  have  a  tight  IT 
shop  but  typically  delegates  the 
operations  to  the  staff. 

But  IT  operations  is  not  the 
CIO’s  expertise.  That  expertise 
is  in  communicating  to  business 
colleagues  the  importance  of 
IT — and  more  important,  in 
getting  the  IT  governance  right. 
It’s  a  strategic  mentality. 

The  second  type  is  that  CIO 
whose  fundamental  role  is  to 
run  an  efficient  IT  shop.  IT 
operations  are  run  as  a  service- 
level  agreement.  These  CIOs 


have  a  service  or  utility  mental¬ 
ity.  This  is  a  person  who 
understands  the  economics  of 
technology.  He  or  she  tends  to 
be  a  wonderful  negotiator  with 
vendors. 

Five  years  from  now,  we 
believe,  that  second  sort  of 
CIO — along  with  the  utility 
mentality — will  disappear.  That 
is  because  IT  operations  can  be 
run  as  efficiently  by  an  ASR 
I  would  argue  that  service- 
oriented  CIOs  will  move  from 
being  consumers  of  IT  to 
providers — they’ll  join  IBM, 

HP  or  AT&T  services. 

-Edward  Prewitt 


What  do  you  think  lies  ahead  for  CIOs? 
E-mail  Staff  Writer  Simone  Kaplan  at 
skaplan@cio.com  or  Leadership  and 
Management  Editor  Edward  Prewitt  at 
eprewitt@cio.com. 
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IMAGINE  ACCOMPLISHING  MORE 


Looking  to  take  your  mobile  productivity  to  new  extremes?  Then  get  a  Toshiba  Mobile  Computer 
with  Microsoft  Windows  XP  Professional  and  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  III  Processors  -  the  best 
choices  for  mobile  computing.  Toshiba  portables  with  Windows  XP  give  you  the  productivity  you 
need,  with  extended  laptop  capabilities,  new  ways  of  working  remotely  and  effortless  networking. 
Whether  you're  in  the  office,  on  the  road,  at  home,  or  even  at  the  beach,  Windows  XP  Professional 
protects  your  data  and  personal  files,  while  giving  you  expanded  capabilities  to  accomplish  more 
than  you  ever  thought  possible.  Just  another  example  of  minds  on  the  move. 


Tecra®  9000  Portable 

The  ultimate  power  and  performance 


Tecra  9000 

■  Mobile  Intel"  Pentium8  III  Processor  -  M, 
up  to  1.2GHz 

■  Up  to  six  ways  to  connect1  -  integrated  Wi-Fi 
(802.11b  wireless  LAN),  Bluetooth™  wireless  technology, 
Ethernet  LAN,  fast  IR,  i.Link"  (IEEE  1394)  and  modem 

■  Common  accessories  with  Portege  4000  and 


Call  1-800-TOSHIBA  or  visit  a  Toshiba  reseller  today.  www.toshiba.com 


That's  the  experience  of 
Toshiba  Mobile  Computing 
with  Microsoft"  Windows"  XP 
Professional  and  Mobile  Intel  5 
Pentium® III  Processors. 


Portege®  4000  Portable 

Satellite®  Pro  6000  Portable 

Perfect  balance  of  ultraportability  and  performance 

Best  performance  for  the  best  price 

Satellite  Pro  6000  including  Advanced  Port  Replicator, 
SelectBay  devices  and  memory 

■  Secure  Digital  Media  slot  for  easy  file 
transfers  with  other  digital  devices 

■  Brilliant  14. 1 "  TFT  display 


TOSHIBA 


i 


Toshiba  PC's  use  genuine  Windows®  Operating  Systems 
www.  m  i  c  rosoft .  co m/p  i  ra  cy/h  owtote  1 1 


1.  Integrated  Wi-Fi  and  Bluetooth  technology  available  as  options  at  time  of  order.  ©2002  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Portdge,  Tecra,  Satellite  Pro  and  SelectBay  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  and/or  Toshiba  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Bluetooth  is  a  trademark  owned  by  Bluetooth  SIG,  Inc.  and 
used  by  Toshiba  under  license.  All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  specifications,  software,  prices,  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Bandwidth  Trailblazers 


Forget  upgrades — new  tools  make  the  most  of  existing  networks 

BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
clindquist@cio.com. 


AT  FENWICK  &  WEST,  a  high-powered  law  firm 
in  Silicon  Valley,  10,000  e-mails  cross  the  wires 
each  day.  E-mail  is  the  primary  way  the  firm’s 
fleet  of  lawyers,  located  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  San 
Francisco  and  Washington,  D.C.,  communicate 


with  their  clients.  Unfortunately  for  the  IT 
department,  many  of  those  10,000  e-mails 
include  network-clogging  documents,  images 
and  sound  files — some  as  large  as  500MB. 

CTO  Matt  Kesner  says  that  the  transfer  of  so 


Bandwidth. ..Collaboration. ..Process  simulation. ..PDA  market 
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Web-based  labor  management  solutions  for  the  entire  workforce  —  configurable,  scalable,  real-time. 
Discover  how  you  can  improve  your  productivity  at  www.kronos.com/offer/solutions,  or  call  1  -800-225-1 561 ,  ext.  8103. 
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many  large  files  over  the  network  causes 
other  applications  to  time  out,  and  his 
users  can’t  stand  getting  disconnected 
when  they  need  documents  to  prepare 
last-minute  presentations  for  clients  and 
prospects.  “We  have  people  working  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  they  expect 
fast  connections,  reliable  connections  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,”  he  says. 

For  three  years,  Kesner  addressed  his 
bandwidth  problems  by  upgrading  his 
WAN  connections  from  a  single  T1  line 
to  multiple  T1  lines  and  his  LAN  connec¬ 
tion  to  Gigabit  Ethernet.  But  each  time  he 
increased  bandwidth,  users  sucked  it  up. 

“No  matter  how  much  bandwidth  you 
provide  to  users,  they’re  going  to  want 
more,”  says  Donald  Czubek,  president  of 
Gen2  Ventures,  a  quality  of  service  manage¬ 
ment  analyst  firm  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Bottlenecks  that  slow  down  the  entire 
network  arise  where  information  running 
over  the  speedy  corporate  LAN  meets  the 
slower  corporate  WANs.  And  while  LAN 
connectivity  is  inexpensive,  WAN  connec- 


- 1  Emerging 

tivity  isn’t.  In  fact,  for  some  IT  executives, 
WAN  connectivity  accounts  for  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  their  budget.  With  their 
wallets  shrinking,  CIOs  are  looking  for 
places  to  cut  and  casting  glances  toward 
networking  costs.  The  problem  is,  they 
have  to  decrease  their  costs  without  further 
degrading  service.  Fortunately,  there  is  a 
host  of  low-cost,  low-maintenance  hard¬ 
ware-  and  software-based  solutions  to  the 


bandwidth  conundrum — from  vendors 
such  as  Cacheflow,  Digital  Fountain,  Ex¬ 
pand  Networks,  Packeteer,  Peribit  Net¬ 
works  and  Sitara  Networks — that  many 
CIOs  are  deploying,  with  amazing  results. 

Fast  Fixes 

When  organizations  don’t  have  enough 
bandwidth,  the  performance  of  mission- 
critical  applications  deteriorates.  For  exam- 


Technology  | - 

pie,  Redwood  City,  Calif.-based  Broad- 
Vision  customers  had  to  wait  up  to  two 
minutes  to  report  any  problems  they  had 
with  the  vendor’s  enterprise  self-service 
software,  while  customer  service  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  line 
tried  to  access  the  event-management 
system  to  open  a  trouble  ticket,  according 
to  CIO  Shawn  Farshchi. 

Meanwhile,  employees  in  BroadVision’s 


finance  department  would  get  kicked  off 
the  ERP  system  because  the  financial  appli¬ 
cations  took  so  long  to  respond  over  the 
WAN.  So  last  September,  Farshchi  installed 
hardware  from  Peribit,  a  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-based  startup,  on  each  end  of  his 
WAN.  The  VCR-sized  SR-50  server  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  bytes  transmitted 
across  a  link  by  finding  patterns  in  pack¬ 
ets  of  data  and  encoding  them  in  more  effi¬ 
cient  sequences,  says  Amit  Singh,  Peribit’s 
cofounder  and  chief  scientist. 

Since  Farshchi  began  using  the  SR-50,  he 
says  response  time  has  improved  between 
three-  and  fivefold.  In  addition  to  adding 
the  SR-50,  Farshchi  redesigned  his  appli¬ 
cation  architecture  to  prevent  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  moving  back  and  forth  to 
remote  locations.  “With  the  combination 
of  the  efficiencies  we  put  in  the  applications 
and  the  new  [Peribit]  device,  we  are  reduc¬ 
ing  our  requirements  for  internal  network 
bandwidth  by  50  percent,”  says  Farshchi. 

Not  having  enough  bandwidth  also 
means  CIOs  can’t  deploy  new  applica¬ 
tions.  In  December  2000,  Fairmont  Sup¬ 
ply,  a  distributor  of  industrial  mainte¬ 
nance,  repair  and  operating  supplies  in 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  began  deploying  a  GUI- 
based  ERP  system.  Five  months  into  the 
project,  John  Floyd,  Fairmont  Supply’s 
general  manager,  realized  he  was  going  to 
miss  a  critical  implementation  deadline 
because  the  company  didn’t  have  enough 
bandwidth  to  deploy  the  application  over 


Coming  to  a  WAN  Near  You 

Gigabit  Ethernet  opens  new  networking  doorways 

ONCE  AT  HOME  on  the  WAN,  Ethernet  technologies  are  now  starting  to  make  their 
way  onto  WANs,  according  to  Susan  Almeida,  president  of  consultancy  Network 
Strategy  Partners  in  Boston.  “The  idea  is  to  unleash  the  power  of  the  Ethernet  from 
being  inside  a  building  to  wide  area  technology  for  networking,”  she  says.  A  few 
pioneering  network  service  providers  such  as  Cogent,  Telseon,  Yipes  and  a  few 
ahead  of  the  curve  enterprises  are  doing  just  that,  she  says.  And  based  on  the  test¬ 
ing  these  companies  have  done,  running  Ethernet  on  the  WAN  makes  good  sense. 

First,  Almeida  says  operating  the  same  technology  over  both  WAN  and  LAN  links 
will  reduce  or  in  some  cases  altogether  remove  bottlenecks.  “The  LAN,  which  can 
traditionally  run  at  10Mbps,  100Mbps  or  lGbps  has  generally  had  to  be  throttled 
down  to  run  into  skinny  WAN  pipes  that  run  at  1Mbps,”  she  says. 

Second,  using  Ethernet  on  the  WAN  simplifies  the  network.  By  using  IP, 

Ethernet  and  optical  technologies  on  the  WAN  and  LAN,  companies  can  eliminate 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  protocol  translations  from  frame  relay  and  ATM  on  the  WAN 
to  Ethernet,  says  Almeida. 

Of  course,  there  are  drawbacks.  Almeida  says  Ethernet  on  the  WAN  is  not  quite 
as  resilient  as  traditional  Sonet  technologies  for  the  WAN,  adding  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  still  battling  over  standards  for  failover.  But  most  significant,  according  to 
Almeida,  is  that  companies  have  to  have  fiber  in  their  buildings  to  run  Ethernet  on 
their  WAN.  "We’re  not  at  the  stage  where  you  place  an  order,  turn  on  a  switch  and 
everything’s  up  and  running.”  -M.L. 


CIOs  are  looking  for  places  to  cut  and 
casting  glances  toward  networking  costs. 
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INHERITED  SYSTEMS 
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INHERITED  STRESS 
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Lesson  number  one  in  global  acquisitions:  Getting  different 
business  cultures  to  work  together  smoothly  is  no  walk 
on  the  beach. Trying  to  get  different  networks  to  do  the 
same  can  be  an  even  bigger  hassle.  So  how  do  you  make 
suddenly  acquired  systems  work  for  you — instead  of 
against  each  other? 

You  team  up  with  AT&T.  Like  Tower  Automotive,  a 
leading  auto-parts  manufacturer  with  more  than  70  plants 
around  the  world. They  considered  using  other  carriers  or 


managing  their  own  network  in-house.  AT&T’s  reliable 
and  cost-efficient  solution  “won  hands  down.” 

We  converged  multiple  complex  business  applications  onto 
a  single  integrated  wide-area  network.  One  that  supports 
voice,  fax  and  data  traffic,  vastly  improving  bandwidth 
efficiency.  The  result:  fewer  headaches  and  lower  costs.  In 
need  of  less  stressful  network  consolidation?  Bring  in  AT&T. 

Results:  Measurable.  Possibilities:  Boundless. 


Call  AT&T  toll  free  at  I  866  335-7865  or  visit  us  at  www.attbusiness.com/return 


©2002  AT&T. 


Emerging  Technology 


the  existing  frame-relay  network.  Fair¬ 
mont’s  consultant.  Network  Source  One 
(NSO)  of  Detroit,  recommended  it  use 
caching  software  from  Expand  Net¬ 
works,  a  bandwidth  optimization  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Roseland,  N.J. 

Like  Peribit’s  SR-50,  Expands  Acceler¬ 
ator  product  line  consists  of  a  hardware- 


Quality  Approach 

In  the  past,  CIOs  took  draconian  meas¬ 
ures  to  control  network  traffic.  They 
prohibited  employees  from  surfing  the 
Net  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  They 
blocked  certain  websites.  They  priori¬ 
tized  network  applications  so  that  high- 
priority  apps  would  run  quickly  and 


When  organizations  don’t  have  enough 
bandwidth,  the  performance  of  mission- 
critical  applications  deteriorates. 


and  software-based  solution  that  uses 
patented  algorithms  to  recognize  recur¬ 
ring  patterns  of  data  flowing  over  the 
network  and  replaces  those  patterns  with 
a  smaller  packet  of  data.  Expand  can  also 
store  data  that  gets  repeatedly  sent  over 
the  WAN  locally  so  that  it  doesn’t  have  to 
continuously  move  back  and  forth  over 
the  network. 

Using  Expand’s  technology,  Fairmont 
has  seen  a  200  percent  to  300  percent 
increase  in  throughput  for  its  WAN  pro¬ 
tocols,  according  to  Will  Babinchack, 
NSO’s  director  of  technical  services.  And 
locations  that  suffered  with  delays  of  as 
long  as  four  seconds  now  enjoy  less  than 
two-second  response  times.  Floyd  says 
Fairmont  saw  a  return  on  its  investment 
within  six  to  1 1  months,  depending  on  the 
installation  location. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  while  both  of 
these  solutions  help  to  improve  bandwidth 
over  the  WAN,  they  are  actually  deployed 
on  the  LAN.  “These  appliances  are  used 
at  the  boundary  between  a  local  area 
network  and  a  wide  area  network,”  says 
Czubek.  They  manage  bandwidth  at  the 
point  where  the  high-speed  Gigabit  Ether¬ 
net  LAN  meets  the  WAN.  “With  the  high¬ 
speed  Ethernet  LAN,  very  often  you  can 
throw  bandwidth  at  the  problem  because 
it’s  so  inexpensive.  On  a  WAN,  throwing 
bandwidth  at  the  problem  is  an  issue  be¬ 
cause  you’re  paying  a  monthly  fee  and 
because  it’s  so  expensive,”  he  says. 


steadily  while  low-priority  ones  would 
run  slower.  None  of  those  measures 
completely  solved  the  problem. 

Then  vendors  such  as  Cisco  and  Nortel 
added  software  to  their  routers  and 
switches  designed  to  monitor  quality  of 
service  and  prioritize  traffic.  For  some  com¬ 
panies — including  Fenwick  6c  West — these 
router  and  switch-based  solutions  worked 
fine.  But  for  others,  such  as  Charter  Com¬ 
munications,  a  St.  Louis-based  provider  of 
broadband  services  in  St.  Louis,  the  value- 
added  features  on  switches  and  routers 
required  more  memory,  more  processing 
power  within  the  router  or  switch,  and 
even  an  entire  hardware  upgrade. 

Today’s  trafficking  and  monitoring  tools 
perform  quality  of  service  analysis  on 
packets  of  data  at  the  application  layer. 
This  allows  network  services  directors, 
such  as  Charter  Communications’  Floyd 
Jochimsen,  to  guarantee  bandwidth  for 
certain  applications  and  protocols.  Joch¬ 
imsen  uses  PacketShaper,  a  bandwidth 
management  appliance  from  Packeteer. 
PacketShaper  increases  the  amount  of 
usable  bandwidth  on  any  given  circuit  by 
identifying  everything  that’s  running  on 
the  network  and  then  analyzing  how  much 
bandwidth  each  user  or  application  is  ab¬ 
sorbing.  The  product  then  dynamically 
adjusts  the  performance  of  applications 
based  on  controls  the  CIO  establishes  for 
when  the  network  gets  congested.  When 
an  employee  tries  to  download  music  from 


Companies 
to  Watch 


Kalido 

KALIDO,  a  spinoff  of  Royal 
Dutch/Shell  Group,  is  looking  to 
help  companies— and  their  appli¬ 
cations— stay  on  the  pace. 

London-based  Kalido  began  as 
an  internal  software  project  at 
Shell.  The  huge  conglomerate  is 
actually  a  composite  of  some  1,700 
companies,  and  when  the  IT  organ¬ 
ization  attempted  to  create  links 
between  different  divisions,  it  found 
similar  data  in  different  formats. 
Rather  than  trying  to  impose  a  uni¬ 
form  structure  on  so  many  com¬ 
panies,  Shell  decided  to  use  appli¬ 
cations  that  could  deal  with  diverse 
data  elements  in  a  uniform  way. 

The  original  work  became 
Kalido,  which  was  spun  off  in 
February  2001.  An  I  DC  report  notes 
that  the  company  will  face  stiff 
competition,  both  from  existing 
data  warehouse  vendors  and  from 
entrenched  database  companies 
such  as  Oracle  and  IBM.  But 
according  to  Peter  Urban,  a  senior 
analyst  at  AMR  Research,  Kalido 
differentiates  itself  from  the 
competition  in  several  ways.  The 
company’s  tools  let  business  ana¬ 
lysts— not  IT-centric  data  modeling 
people— build  a  data  warehouse. 
The  software  also  can  keep  track  of 
an  organization  across  time,  allow¬ 
ing  analysts  to  look  at  performance 
snapshots  at  specific  dates.  And  it 
"plays  well  with  others,”  Urban 
says,  by  working  with  best-of-breed 
extract,  transformation  and  load, 
and  reporting  products. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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SONY. 

makingbusine*  pleasure 


lbs. 

IN  UNDER  A  MINUTE. 


Simple.  Leave  your  PC  behind.  You  can,  with  the  new  VPD-MX10 
SuperLite1”  Projector.  It  incorporates  Memory  Stick®  technology,  so 
you  can  save  your  presentations  and  forget  about  lugging  a  laptop 
to  your  next  meeting**.  But  don't  be  fooled  because  the  VPD-MX10 
is  so  small.  It  weighs  in  at  just  4.6  lbs.,  yet  this  powerhouse  delivers 
true  XGA  resolution,  1000  ANSI  lumens  brightness***,  digital  keystone 
adjustment  and  USB  compatibility.  The  VPD-MX10  SuperLite  Projector. 
A  lighter,  brighter  idea  from  Sony. 


For  more  information  call  1-800-472-SONY,  ext.  MX10. 

Or  visit  www.sony.com/projectors 


©2001  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  All  riqhts  reserved.  Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  pert  without  written  permission  is  prohibited.  Features  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  Sony,  Memory  Stick,  Projector  Station  and  SuperLite  are 
trademarks  of  Sony.  ’Visit  www.sonyfinancial  com  for  list  of  specific  models  and  promotion  terms  and  conditions.  Financing  available  through  Sony  Financial  Services,  LLC.  “Memory  Stick  media  is  compatible  with  any  PC  with  an  optional 
PC  card  adaptor.  ***ANSI  lumen  is  a  measuring  method  of  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  IT7.228.  Since  there  is  no  uniform  method  of  measuring  brightness,  specifications  will  vary  among  manufacturers 


Napster,  for  example,  he  might  find  it 
takes  ages — if  it  runs  at  all — while  a  video 
conferencing  application  gets  the  band¬ 
width  it  needs  to  run  smoothly. 

Using  PacketShaper,  Jochimsen  says 
he  decreased  the  cost  of  his  network  by 
50  percent. 

PacketShaper  includes  tools  for  network 
monitoring  and  analysis.  Before  deploying 
a  caching  solution  or  a  bandwidth  man¬ 
agement  appliance,  CIOs  must  first  audit 
their  network  to  find  out  what’s  running 
on  it.  Experts  agree  that  while  most  com¬ 
panies  know  what  authorized  applications 
are  running  on  their  network,  they  have  no 
idea  what  unauthorized  programs  are  also 
sucking  up  bandwidth  and  slowing  down 
performance.  “Very  often,  people  find  a  lot 
of  unimportant  traffic  like  Napster  on  their 
very  expensive,  congested  links.  At  colleges 
and  universities,  Napster  and  its  ilk  con¬ 
sume  80  percent  to  90  percent  of  available 
bandwidth.  The  numbers  are  less  than  that 
at  most  corporations,  but  everybody  has 
the  problem  whether  they  know  it  or  not,” 
says  Czubek. 

And  since  it’s  hard  for  IT  to  prohibit 
savvy  users  from  downloading  unauthor¬ 
ized  applications,  CIOs  have  to  take  a 
proactive  approach  to  bandwidth  man¬ 
agement  using  these  tools.  At  Fenwick  & 
West,  Kesner  is  prioritizing  traffic  on  his 
company’s  network  using  quality  of  serv¬ 
ice  tools  on  his  switches.  He’s  also  im¬ 
proved  throughput  by  installing  multiple 
network  interface  cards  on  his  servers, 
and  he’s  using  Peribit  devices  on  WAN 
links  to  increase  the  available  bandwidth 
between  the  firm’s  offices.  Kesner  says 
the  Peribit  boxes  he  deployed  gave  him 
control  over  outside  bandwidth  needs 
that  he  never  had  before.  “I’m  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  a  month  because  I 
didn’t  have  to  increase  our  bandwidth  on 
two  of  our  WAN  links  because  of  Peri¬ 
bit,”  says  Kesner.  ■ 


Senior  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  wishes  she  could 
increase  her  personal  bandwidth.  Contact  her  at 
mlevinson@cio.com. 
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UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 
Application  integration 

Collaborate  with  Anything 

COLLABORATION  has  been  one  of  the  big  buzzwords  of  the  past  couple  years,  with 
dozens  of  software  vendors— new  and  old— touting  their  products’  capabilities  of 
keeping  users  in  touch  and  sharing  knowledge  with  one  another.  But  Advanced 
Reality,  a  small  company  in  Houston,  has  a  slightly  different  dream.  Instead  of  selling 
you  a  collaborative  application,  it  wants  to  make  your  existing  apps  collaborate. 

The  company’s  technology,  called  Presence-AR,  ultimately  will  let  developers  both 
at  third-party  software  development  shops  and  in  IT  departments  integrate  collabora¬ 
tion  tools  into  nearly  any  existing  application.  If  two  employees  sitting  on  opposite 
coasts  want  to  go  over  some  data  inside  an  app  that  each  has  installed,  rather  than 
starting  up  another  utility  and  learning  yet  another  interface,  they  could  simply  con¬ 
nect  and  start  interacting  directly. 

To  ease  the  process,  Advanced  Reality  doesn’t  require  developers  to  modify  their 
applications.  Instead,  Presence-AR  provides  “windows”  in  application  data  using 
Java-based  adapters.  The  platform  can  even  integrate  data  from  multiple  applications 
into  a  single  collaborative  session. 

The  company  says  it  has  made  a  point  of  building  solid  security  features  into 
Presence-AR  so  that  enabled  applications  don’t  suddenly  become  entry  points  for 
hackers  and  corporate  thieves.  Originally  developed  to  allow  collaboration  on  large 
image  files,  the  product  also  keeps  data  flowing  across  the  network  to  a  minimum, 
which  improves  performance  and  increases  scalability.  It  can  even  automatically  for¬ 
mat  data  for  a  variety  of  devices,  including  PDAs,  mobile  phones  and  desktop  PCs. 

Advanced  Reality  is  ready  to  do  custom  integration  projects  now.  A  software  develop¬ 
ment  kit  should  be  available  in  the  middle  of  2002. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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What  does  product 
development 
mean  to 

EMC?  . 


“ Driving  product  innovations 
like  a  startup,  getting  them  to  market 
like  a  global  leader” 


-Dave  Ellard,  Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 

EMC  Corporation 


As  manufacturers  look  for  new  ways  to  stay  ahead,  more  and  more  are  returning  to  what  really  sets  them  apart- 
their  products.  That's  why  visionary  CIOs  like  Dave  Ellard  have  put  themselves  on  the  product  development  team.  PTC 
collaborative  product  development  solutions  have  allowed  EMC  to  cut  weeks  out  of  core  processes  and  deliver  the  next 
generation  of  storage  solutions  faster.  “Ultimately,  what  PTC  has  helped  us  do  is  make  our  entire  company  more  scalable,” 
says  Ellard,  “so  we  extend  our  leadership.”  For  more,  download  our  case  study  on  EMC  at  www.pte.eom/go/emc. 


Product  development  means  business." 


PTC* 

Shaping  Innovation 


®2002  Parametric  Technology  Corporation.  PTC  and  its  logo,  Shaping  Innovation,  Create  Collaborate  and  Control,  ProductFirst,  and  Product 
Development  Means  Business  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Parametric  Technology  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries.  EMC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  EMC  Corporation. 
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REVISIT 

Manufacturing  simulations 

Virtually  Productive 

Manufacturing  process  simulation  can  pay  big  benefits 

BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


THE  FIRST  TIME  you  hear  about  simula¬ 
tions  they  sound  like  magic  from  a  fairy 
tale:  a  technology  that  shows  you  alterna¬ 
tive  futures  and  allows  you  to  pick  the  one 
you  like  best  before  that  future  arrives. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
useful,  especially  in  business.  What  will 
happen  to  your  maintenance  budget  if 
you  run  the  production  line  at  110  per¬ 
cent  for  24  hours,  or  115  percent  for  12 
hours?  If  machine  X  breaks,  is  it  better 
to  shift  to  Y  or  Z  or  some  combination 
of  the  two?  Suppose  you  need  to  recall  a 
product:  How  will  your  supply  chain 
work  in  reverse?  Want  to  know  whether  a 
phase  of  planned  construction  will  block 
access  to  your  store?  Just  set  up  the  sim¬ 
ulation,  dial  ahead  to  the  dates  of  con¬ 
cern,  and  see  for  yourself. 

Simulations  are  not  impossible,  but 
they  are  enormously  expensive.  Invented 


more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  confined  to  the  military 
for  most  of  its  history,  because  only  mili¬ 
taries  could  pay  the  bill.  Before  computers, 
the  total  was  calculated  by  the  cost  of 
carving  huge  gaps  out  of  the  schedules  of 
dozens  of  high-ranking  officers  so  that 
they  could  sit  for  days  around  a  table, 
pushing  counters  over  a  map. 

Computers  were  able  to  lower  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  entry  a  little  but  not  as  much  as 
you  might  think.  Simulations  calculate 
how  a  set  of  interacting  objects  (con¬ 
sumers,  trucks,  factories)  changes  each 
other’s  attributes  or  states  (location,  price, 
production  rate)  during  a  given  period. 
Each  output  feeds  back  through  the  un¬ 
derlying  equations  to  arrive  at  another 
set  of  changes,  over  and  over,  for  as  far 
ahead  as  you  like.  Typically  each  succes¬ 
sive  update  cycle  or  “tick”  takes  expo- 


PREDICTIONS 


Palm  Reading 

A  RECENT  analysis  by  Meta 
Group  states  that  Palm  faces 
the  prospects  of  a  continued 
decline  in  the  enterprise 
PDA  market  for  the  next 
several  years. 

Meta  Group  says  that  Palm 
has  been  hurt  by  delays  in 
shipping  the  more  advanced 
version  of  its  operating  system, 
which  was  due  originally  in 
2001  but  has  now  slipped  to  at 
least  the  end  of  2002  and  pos¬ 
sibly  into  2003.  The  new  OS 
(Palm  OS  5.0)  will  be  the  first 
to  support  more  powerful  Intel 
StrongArm  processors,  allowing 
Palm  PDAs  to  run  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  applications,  including 
multimedia.  Microsoft's  Pocket 
PC  2002  already  supports 
StrongArm  processors. 

The  analysis  indicates  that 
Palm  has  been  distracted  by 
its  ongoing  lawsuit  with  Xerox 
over  patents  for  handwriting 
recognition.  Palm  lost  the  first 
round  of  its  court  fight,  but 
the  company  has  vowed  to 
appeal  the  decision. 

Meta  also  states  that  while 
Palm  did  see  an  increase  in 
sales  after  Thanksgiving  2001, 
those  results  were  boosted  by 
sales  of  older,  heavily  dis¬ 
counted  models,  not  the 
more  profitable  and  powerful 
high-end  PDAs. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ELLEN  WEINSTEIN 


THE  CORPORATE  DATA  CENTER:  AUTOMATED  IN  2002 


It’s  a  technological  advance  with  enormous  implications  for  business.  And  Compaq  Global  Services  can  provide  the  expert, 
responsive  support  to  help  you  make  it  happen.  Find  out  more  by  calling  your  Compaq  Account  Representative  or  reseller; 
or  dial  1-800-AT  COMPAQ,  press  option  5  and  mention  priority  code  SCK,  or  log  on  to  compaq.com/ai 


Log  on:  compaq.com/ai 
Or  call:  1-800-AT-COMPAQ 


©2002  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Compaq,  the  Compaq  logo  and  ProLiant  are  registered  in  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 


COMPAa 

Inspiration  Technology 


But  the  new  Compaq  Adaptive  Infrastructure  will  take  your  critical  initiatives  farther  and  faster  than  ever  before.  Its 
next-generation  ProLiant™  Blade-Line  server  technology  features  innovative  architecture  that  conserves  space  and 
resources  by  multiplying  performance  per  square  foot  of  data  center.  And  its  ProLiant  Essentials  management  software 
offers  levels  of  control  scaled  to  your  needs  so  you  can  rapidly  adapt  to  change,  remotely  deploying  new  technology — and 
redeploying  existing  technology — in  the  time  it  takes  to  click  on  a  mouse. 


THE  COMPAQ  ADAPTIVE  INFRASTRUCTURE  IS  ABOUT  TO  CHANGE  EVERYTHING. 

Technology  has  automated  just  about  everything  these  days.  But  curiously,  the  corporate  data  center  has  lagged 
behind.  There,  highly  paid  people  still  spend  inordinate  amounts  of  time  doing  things  like  manual  fault  searches  and 
fingernail-ripping  server  management  tasks.  It’s  more  than  ironic.  It’s  enormously  counterproductive.  Because  every 
initiative  a  corporation  undertakes — whether  it's  in  operations,  marketing,  accounts  or  HR — goes  through  the  data  center. 
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nentially  more  resources.  If  you  have  10 
interacting  objects  in  your  simulation, 
each  able  to  occupy  10  states  or  values, 
generating  the  first  update  cycle  will 
require  100  calculations;  the  second, 
10,000;  the  third,  a  million  and  so  on. 
If  each  tick  represents  a  24-hour  day,  all 
the  computers  in  the  world  would  not 
suffice  to  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in 
your  simulation  after  a  week — and  10 
objects  with  10  states  each  is  a  very  small 
world.  That  huge  volume  of  choices  can 
be  whittled  down  by  clever  program¬ 
ming,  but  that  doesn’t  come  cheap  either. 

As  intractable  as  that  picture  might 
seem,  during  the  1980s  the  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  of  experience  and  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  empowerment  of  Moore’s  Law  forced 


the  door  to  the  technology  open,  bit  by 
bit.  By  the  early  ’90s,  the  technology  had 
spread  enough  for  us  to  run  a  story  on  it 
(“Some  Simulating  Experiences,”  Nov.  1, 
1993).  We  were  especially  interested  in  a 
recent  innovation  that  both  illustrated  and 
facilitated  the  spread  of  the  technology: 
the  use  of  animation  as  an  interface.  Ani¬ 
mation  lets  users  view  output  directly,  as 
icons  visibly  moving  in  an  environment, 
instead  of  inferring  it  from  a  table  of  num¬ 
bers.  Animation  moved  business  simula¬ 
tions  out  of  the  analyst  priesthood  and 
into  a  tool  that  could  be  used  routinely. 

However,  they  were  still  not  used  very 
often.  The  huge  resource  demands,  most 

cio.com _ 

Read  Chris  Lindquist’s  TECH  TACT: 
NEW  TOOLS  FOR  NEW  JOBS, 
every  Monday  at  www.cio.com. 


of  which  lived  in  the  programming  end, 
meant  that  companies  reserved  the  tech¬ 
nology  for  high-end  problems  such  as 
strategic  planning.  Applications  that 
could  pay  the  bills  and  had  turnarounds 
measured  in  days  were  acceptable.  The 
biggest  payoff — operations — was  still  off- 
limits.  If  simulations  could  handle  day- 
to-day  matters,  users  could  add  arbitrary 
amounts  of  intelligence  to  every  step  in 
the  production  process.  Questions  that 
managers  just  guess  at  now  could  be 
answered  systematically.  But  for  a  system 
to  be  feasible,  answers  needed  to  come 
back  in  minutes — not  hours,  let  alone  days. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  raft  of 
new  tools  has  brought  this  future  closer. 
One  example  is  the  development  of 


industry-specific  simulation  templates 
that  allow  nonspecialists  to  build  simula¬ 
tions  customized  to  their  own  company 
in  a  few  hours,  practically  on  a  point-and- 
click  basis.  According  to  David  Kelton, 
professor  of  management  science  at  Penn 
State  University,  the  templates  have  made 
it  possible  to  move  simulation  technol¬ 
ogy  from  large  manufacturing  companies 
to  service  industries:  for  instance,  using  a 
call  center  template  to  build  a  simulation 
that  in  turn  can  determine  staffing  levels 
for  a  particular  company. 

These  improvements  have  begun  to 
breach  the  cost  barriers  that  kept  simula¬ 
tions  out  of  operations.  Rich  Ryan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rockwell  Software,  an  automation 
software  vendor  based  in  Milwaukee,  says 
that  in  his  experience  operational  simula¬ 
tions  are  used  most  often  as  scheduling 
and  setup  tools.  For  instance,  carpet  pro¬ 
duction  involves  a  long  list  of  dye  appli¬ 


cations  that  can  interact  in  complicated 
ways.  Powerful  simulations  have  proved 
useful  for  working  through  the  schedul¬ 
ing  complexities  involved.  Ryan  also  sus¬ 
pects  that  the  growth  of  outsourcing  is 
spreading  the  use  of  simulations — both 
directly,  by  making  it  easier  to  support  the 
talent  needed  for  a  specialized  simula¬ 
tion  shop,  and  indirectly,  by  giving  man¬ 
agers  more  options  to  juggle. 

Simulations  have  become  one  of  those 
technologies  that  tick  along  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  incrementally  improving  year  by 
year  but  never  quite  getting  nominated  as 
“the  next  big  thing.”  However,  they  are 
potentially  significant  on  several  levels. 
Managers  can  optimize — in  a  systematic 
way — production  issues  that  hitherto  were 
dealt  with  by  intuition.  They  can  explore 
otherwise  forbiddingly  complicated  envi¬ 
ronments,  such  as  exotic  supply  chain 
configurations.  And  these  decisions  can 
be  justified  in  the  most  convincing  possible 
way:  with  little  pictures. 

In  the  mid  to  long  term,  such  simula¬ 
tions  might  even  permit  the  automation 
of  middle  management.  Up  until  now 
there  has  not  been  anything  like  business 
artificial  intelligence — machines  that  can 
look  at  a  situation  and  make  the  kind  of 
inferences  an  experienced  human  man¬ 
ager  would  about  what  needs  to  be  done. 
With  simulations,  this  deficiency  doesn’t 
matter — the  computers  can  just  run  the 
software  and  see  directly  which  choices 
will  work  and  which  will  not. 

That  scenario  may  not  be  imminent, 
but  there  is  no  obvious  roof  to  the  degree 
of  improvement  for  simulations.  As  long 
as  Moore’s  Law  rolls  on,  simulations  will 
get  more  powerful  and  capable,  reaching 
“down”  into  deeper  levels  of  detail  and 
“up”  into  more  management  issues  and 
larger  regions  of  the  supply  chain.  Visibly 
or  not,  they  will  make  the  productive  cycle 
steadily  more  efficient  every  few  years  for 
generations  to  come,  ran 


Fred  Hapgood  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Boston. 
He  can  be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com. 


Industry-specific  templates  allow  non¬ 
specialists  to  build  simulations  custom 
ized  to  their  company  in  a  few  hours, 
practically  on  a  point-and-click  basis. 
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When  your  business  is  online,  sealed  documents,  signatures  and  handshakes  no  longer  work. 


Let  RSA  Security  bring  authenticity  to  your  e-business. 


SECURITY' 
The  MostTrusted  Name  in  e-Security® 


www.rsasecurity.com 


Career  Counsel 

Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 


Q:  I’ve  done  it  all.  I  have  an  MBA  and  35  years  of  experience  in  IT 
systems  management  in  financial  services,  banking  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  I’ve  started  two  companies  and  sold  them.  However,  for  the 
past  10  years  I’ve  worked  for  a  nonprofit  as  CIO— altruistic,  very 
steady,  but  little  IT  action.  How  can  I  convince  a  for-profit  that 
I’d  be  a  great  CIO  for  my  final  five  working  years? 


A:  You  certainly  do  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you.  First,  despite 
what  EEO  (equal  employment  opportunity)  would  have  us  all 
believe,  there  is  a  marketplace  bias  against  candidates  your  age. 
More  significant,  after  having  been  there  and  done  it  all,  you 
voluntarily  (or  worse,  involuntarily?)  chose  to  spend  the  past 
10  years  parked  outside  the  commercial  sector  in  the  not-for- 
profit  world.  This  is  a  clear  signal  of  a  career  in  decline,  whether 
true  for  you  or  not.  And  you  simply  must  lose  the  talk  about 
your  “final  working  years.”  I  recommend  that  you  seek  and  find 
a  smaller  company  that  needs  IT  help  but  can’t  afford — or  won’t 
pay  for — a  higher  profile  CIO.  Use  your  personal  contacts  and 
network,  scan  the  Internet  and  other  advertising  media,  and  get 


involved  in  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  small  business 
roundtables  and  area  college  entrepreneurs’  groups. 

LIMITED  OPTIONS 

Q:  I  am  the  CIO  for  a  retail  company  worth  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  and  have  four  years  of  experience  as  CFO.  The  company  is 
in  the  process  of  being  sold,  and  there  won’t  be  a  position  avail¬ 
able  for  me  in  the  new  entity.  I’ve  worked  for  the  company  for 
20  years  and  am  wondering  if  the  lack  of  experience  in  a  broad 
range  of  businesses  will  limit  my  career  options. 

A:  The  good  news  is  that  you  will  be  very  attractive  to  other 
retail  organizations.  The  bad  news  is  that  you  won’t  be  nearly 
as  attractive  to  nonretail  companies.  Your  marketability  and 
compensation  are  determined  by  your  intrinsic  value — the  skills 
and  experience  you  bring  to  the  table  that  are  generally  trans- 
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"Tallan  is  different  from  other 

TECHNOLOGY  FIRMS.  THEY  GET  THE 


Most  of  our  client  comments  are  equally  flattering.  Why?  We  become  deeply  involved  in  clients’ 
businesses  -  delivering  software  development,  enterprise  infrastructure,  creative  design  and 
strategic  technology  direction.  Our  highly  skilled  project  teams  are  often  considered  to  be  valued 
members  of  clients’  IT  organizations.  Plus,  we  work  smarter  by  staying  on  top  of  the  best 
new  solutions  for  e-business/e-commerce,  data  warehousing,  supply  chain,  and  enterprise 
application  development.  The  result:  unmatched  client  satisfaction.  And  some  really  nice  quotes. 


Tallan 

Raise  Your  IT  IQ 


Call  us  to  discuss  your  next  project  at  1-877-9TALLAN 
Or  visit  www.tallan.com 


TALLAN  CLIENTS  INCLUDE: 
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School  of  Computer  Science 
and  Information  Systems 


The  Doctor  of  Professional  Studies  in  Computing 


Take  your  computing  and  IT  expertise  to  the  next  level. 

Pace  University  is  offering  computing  and  IT  professionals  a  unique  opportunity  to  pursue  a  3-year  doctoral  degree  on 
a  part-time  basis  while  continuing  their  full-time  professional  career.  The  Doctor  of  Professional  Studies  (D.P.S.)  in 
Computing  is  a  48-credit  post-master’s  degree  consisting  of  on-site  sessions  that  occur  monthly,  five  times  a  semester,  on  Friday 
evenings  and  all  day  Saturday.  In  between  the  on-site  meetings,  students  and  faculty  interact  energetically  over  the  Internet. 

As  a  student  in  this  innovative  and  intellectually  stimulating  learning  environment,  you  will 

•  expand  your  knowledge  base  across  applied  computer  science,  information  systems,  software  engineering,  telecommunications 
and  networking,  and  emerging  information  technologies; 

•  develop  solid  working  relationships  with  other  professionals  with  diverse  computing  and  IT  related  backgrounds; 

•  apply  new  knowledge  immediately  to  your  professional  environment. 

With  a  D.P.S  in  computing  from  Pace  University,  you  will  be  able  to  take  your  expertise  to  the  next  level,  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  ever-changing  profession. 


For  additional  information: 

Visit  our  Web  site  at 

http://csis.pace.edu/dps 
E-mail  us  at  csisdps@pace.edu 
Call  us  at  (914)  422-4447 


The  Opportunity  of 


UNIVERSITY 
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ferable  from  any  one  employer  to  the  next — plus  your  explicit 
value,  which  is  based  on  your  expertise  in  a  specific  industry, 
market,  application,  technology,  software  and  so  on.  Add  to 
that  the  truly  explicit  value  of  your  deep  familiarity  with  your 
employer’s  people,  processes  and  procedures.  You  can  leverage 
both  your  intrinsic  and  explicit  value  to  maximize  the  position 
and  compensation  results  of  your  job  search  by  staying  within 
the  retail  industry.  Or  take  the  extra  time  and  effort  to  search 
for  an  opportunity  outside  of  the  retail  sector.  The  latter  may 
include  a  position  or  pay  concession  for  the  trade-off  against 
using  only  your  intrinsic  value. 

GLOBAL  CONNECTIONS 

Q:  I  have  worked  for  international  companies  in  a  small  but  com¬ 
plex  environment  covering  seven  countries  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  as  a  coordinator,  implementer,  trainer,  coach 
and  as  the  interface  between  management,  users  and  regional 
(country)  IT  managers.  How  can  I  leverage  this  experience  in  a 
U.S.  or  European  company?  Would  I  qualify  as  a  CIO  or  divi¬ 
sional  IT  manager? 

A:  There  are  great  career  options  available  to  individuals  like  your¬ 


self  who  possess  knowledge  of  foreign  markets.  With  that  said,  it 
is  unlikely  that  your  next  step  is  to  CIO.  Instead,  the  obvious 
demand  for  your  background  will  be  in  positions  with  titles  such 
as  regional  systems  manager  or  international  systems  director  for 
Latin  America.  One  of  these  internationally  focused  jobs  can  open 
the  door  to  an  excellent  employer  and  then  be  leveraged  internally 
to  a  more  general  IT  management  role  in  the  future. 

Alternatively,  you  might  bypass  one  of  those  posts  and  make 
a  trade-off  of  short-term  compensation  and  title  for  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  IT  leadership  position  that  will  broaden  your  focus  across 
the  range  of  the  company’s  business  activities,  thereby  continu¬ 
ing  your  preparation  for  the  CIO  role.  The  path  choice  might 
come  down  to  the  one  that  best  suits  you  or  the  one  that  oppor¬ 
tunistically  presents  a  compelling  offer.  BE] 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  practice  of  Korn/Ferry  International  in  New  York 
City.  He  also  is  the  chairman  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Information  Management. 

The  Web-based  Executive  Career  Counselor  column 
( www.cio.com/counselor )  is  edited  by  Online  Research 
Manager  Kathleen  Kotwica  (kkotwica@cio.com). 
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A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


Dumb,  but  Not 
Insensitive 

Snicker  at  your  helpless  users  if  you  must, 
but  please  do  it  behind  our  back 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 

NOT  TOO  LONG  AGO,  while  chatting  with  Jim  Shanks,  then  CIO  at 
CDW,  a  well-known  computer  reseller,  I  found  myself- — for 
the  first  time — strangely  uncomfortable.  Now,  I  like  Jim,  and 
we  were  having  a  pleasant  conversation.  But  I  was  seeing  my 
relationship  with  him  in  a  whole  new  light.  I  was  seeing  myself 
through  his  eyes.  Why?  Because  as  part  of  a  promotional  con¬ 
test,  his  company  had  invited  CIOs  to  share  their  most  ridicu¬ 
lous,  egregious,  harebrained  and  pathetic  end  user  support  sto¬ 
ries.  The  winner — that  is,  the  person  with  the  most  amusing 
story  about  the  dumbest  user — would  receive  an  all-expenses 
paid  trip  to  Comdex,  the  supersize  computer  trade  show,  in 
addition  to  the  chance  of  having  her  oh-so-comical  story  star 
in  a  television  commercial. 

As  I  was  talking  to  Jim  (who  now  heads  CDW’s  govern¬ 
ment  subsidiary),  I  realized  that  he  was  probably  seeing  me  as 
one  of  those  hapless,  clueless  users  who  at  the  first  hint  of  a 
minor  glitch  reach  to  call  the  help  desk,  their  voice  tinged  with 
equal  parts  desperation  and  ignorance.  In  other  words,  he  was 
seeing  me  as  a  potential  ticket  to  a  junket  in  Vegas. 

And  after  a  little  internal  struggle,  I’ve  come  to  accept  that 


this  is  not  a  bad  thing.  If  I  can  provide  the  IS  folks  with  a  bit 
of  fun,  even  if  it’s  at  my  own  expense,  then  I’ve  performed  a 
useful  if  somewhat  modest  function. 

So  go  ahead,  laugh  at  my  calls  every  time  I  try — and  fail — 
to  log  on  to  the  network  from  home.  Snicker  at  my  pleas  to 
help  me  find  that  file — again — on  my  hard  drive.  Scratch  your 
head  in  amazement  when  I  inquire  once  every  few  weeks 
about  how  to  create  a  customized  e-mail  list.  Wonder  in  end¬ 
less  puzzlement  why  I  can’t  seem  to  remember  how  to  delete 
more  than  one  file  at  a  time  or  reconnect  to  my  docking 
station.  Snicker  and  chuckle  and  scratch  away.  But  please, 
do  it  discreetly. 

Simple  Yet  Stupefied 

Some  of  the  computer  problems  that  have  recently  stymied  me 
are  so  mundane  that  if  I  had  any  pride  at  all  I’d  be  embar- 
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LLUSTRATION  BY  PETER  BENNETT 


This  revolutionary  concept  is  built 


on  some  fundamental  ideas: 


Communique™Unify 


is  a  100%  Pure  Java  software  solution  for 
Total  Business  Unification.  It  turns  applications  and  databases  into 
content  repositories  and  gives  you  full  visibility  and  management  ^ 
of  information  throughout  your  enterprise.  Content  can  be  used 
internally  or  published  to  the  web  using  Communique’s  pow¬ 
erful  graphics  rendering  engine.  Communique  Unify  allows 
any  employee,  customer  or  partner  to  access  any  data,  Use  one  system  to  manage  content  Connect  once  t0  busmess 

content  source,  application  and  webservice  in  your  global  content  whenever  possible,  instead  of  building  complex,  integrated 
enterprise  through  a  single  unified  web  interface.  application  stacks  that  are  difficult  to  upgrade  and  are  costly  to  maintain. 


Reduce  complexity. 


Focus  on  your  business,  not  your  applications. 

Businesses  spend  enormous  amounts  of  time  and  money  building  knowledge, 
developing  documents,  and  investing  in  applications  to  improve  operations. 
But  is  it  the  applications  or  the  content  inside  the  applications  that 
contribute  to  increased  productivity,  revenue  and  overall  success? 


c  o  m  m  u  n  i  q  u  e 


TM 


filV' 


unify 


www.day.com 


Day 


Workflow  is  process. 

Businesses  depend  on  processes,  people  and  locations.  But 
creating  processes  that  engage  multiple  applications  are 
costly  and  hard  to  build.  If  process  is  based  on  content. 
Take  advantage  of  Multi-Channel  Publishing.  rather  than  applications,  cross-application  workflow 

Sales  forces,  supply  chains,  vendors,  partners  and  customers  is  possible  and  straightforward,  and  employees 

want  relevant,  accurate  information  provided  anywhere,  anytime.  and  partners  anywhere  can  be  a  part  of  the 

Put  your  product  catalog  on  your  salesperson’s  PDA,  allow  access  to  your  process.  Focus  on  content,  and  use 

intranet  through  a  mobile  phone — using  the  same  system.  Even  if  this  is  not  workflow  to  manage  transactions 

in  within  your  focus  today,  ensure  you  build  to  the  future  by  unifying  the  way  and  processes,  regardless  of  the 

you  communicate.  underlying  applications. 
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rassed  to  fess  up  to  them.  For  example,  so  I  wouldn’t  have  to 
walk  an  extra  15  feet — and  waste  a  good  10  seconds  each 
round-trip — I  spent  the  better  part  of  an  afternoon  trying  to 
change  my  assigned  network  printer  to  another.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  caved  in  and  made  a  quick  call  to  the  IS  support  hot  line; 
in  five  minutes  I  was  ready  to  use  the  new  printer. 

Then  there  are  the  times  I  fall  victim  to  the  unexplained  (and 
always  fleeting)  yen  for  organization.  When  it  hits,  I  sit  down 
and  attempt  to  instill  order  on  my  C  drive.  Of  course,  since  I  can 
never  remember  how  to  create  new  folders,  I  end  up  deleting 
at  most  a  dozen  files  and  calling  it  a  day. 

Which  reminds  me  of  that  black  day  when  I  somehow 
deleted  the  toolbar  at  the  top  of  Word  files.  I’ve  never  figured 
out  how  to  get  it  back.  Consequently,  I  haven’t  used  bold,  italics 
or  underline  since  1998. 

For  me,  the  computer  is  a  glorified  typewriter.  It’s  not  that 
I’m  thickheaded;  it’s  just  that  I’ve  never  particularly  needed  to 
know  more  about  my  PC  than  how  to  turn  it  on  and  use  it  to 


Technical  knowledge  can  be  acquired,  but 
communicating  humanely  with  a  stressed- 
out  colleague  who  needs  help  is  a  gift. 


do  my  job — which  mainly  involves  typing.  I’m  sure  that  if  my 
job  involved  spreadsheets,  PowerPoint  presentations  and  seri¬ 
ous  HTML  crunching,  I’d  find  the  wherewithal  to  become 
more  proficient. 

As  is,  I  can  get  by  with  my  Word  files  and  basic  e-mail  appli¬ 
cation.  Accuse  me  of  beating  my  own  drum  a  bit  too  loudly,  but 
I’d  even  characterize  myself  as  something  of  a  whiz  at  cutting 
and  pasting. 

One  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  employer,  I  tried  to  emerge 
from  my  technically  challenged  state.  I  attended  numerous 
workshops,  all  geared  to  help  me  and  my  PC  become  the  most 
intimate  of  friends.  I  flipped  through  any  number  of  those 
books  for  dummies,  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Prominently  displayed 
on  my  cubicle  bookshelf  is  a  manual  for  Windows  98  that  rivals 
my  Webster’s  in  heft.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  intricacies  of 
desktop  software  (and  by  intricacies,  I  mean  anything  more 
involved  than  creating  and  saving  a  Word  file  and  sending  said 
file  via  an  e-mail  attachment),  my  mind  is  a  sieve.  Study  my  soft¬ 
ware  documentation?  Aspire  to  become  a  power  user?  Frankly, 
I’d  rather  eat  paint  chips. 

If  my  office  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world  at  large,  then  the 
world  is  chock-full  of  people  just  like  me.  It  therefore  behooves 
CIOs  to  consider  (or  rather,  reconsider)  the  type  of  people  they 
hire  to  staff  the  support  center. 


My  first  experience  with  tech  support  occurred  in  the  com¬ 
puter  lab  back  in  college.  I  couldn’t  quite  grasp  the  concept  of 
properly  shutting  down  my  computer.  And  after  waiting  half  an 
hour  for  help,  I  decided  to  take  action.  Yep,  I  unplugged  the 
machine.  That  certainly  got  the  support  guy’s  attention.  His 
obscenity-laden  tirade  cannot  be  printed  in  CIO,  which  many 
of  you,  we’ve  heard,  bring  home  to  your  families. 

Since  then,  I’ve  heard  too  many  stories  of  haughty  IS  folk 
who  don’t  bother  to  disguise  their  contempt  for  those  of  us  who 
couldn’t  initialize  a  floppy  disk  if  our  life  depended  on  it.  Hey, 
most  of  us  know  we’re  not  any  good  at  desktop  technology; 
we  don’t  need  to  be  reminded  of  that  fact  by  the  people  who 
get  paid  to  help  us. 

I’ll  Tell  Your  Motherboard  If  You  Don’t  Behave 

While  possessing  technical  know-how  is  certainly  essential  for 
a  support  specialist,  having  a  good  desktop  manner  is  much 
more  important.  After  all,  technical  knowledge  is  something 
that  can  be  acquired  (unless,  of  course,  you  happen 
to  be  someone  like,  say,  me),  but  communicating 
humanely  and  effectively  with  a  vulnerable,  stressed- 
out  colleague  who  needs  your  help  is  a  gift.  The  ideal 
support  person  should  have  the  demeanor  of  a  good 
therapist — someone  who’s  there  to  listen  to  your 
problems  and  offer  a  nod  of  understated  accept¬ 
ance — who  acknowledges  that  while  we  may  have 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  brain  department,  we’re  still  human 
beings,  worthwhile  and  valued  coworkers. 

Luckily,  I  don’t  have  to  deal  with  smarmy,  know-it-all  sup¬ 
port  people.  Call  me  a  suck-up,  but  I’ve  never  come  away 
from  a  support  encounter  here  feeling  devalued  or  anything 
less  than  a  fellow  member  of  an  intelligent  species.  The 
strength  of  C/O’ s  support  staff  is  their  people  skills.  All  the 
guys  who  work  in  support  here  share  the  same  calmly  reas¬ 
suring,  never  condescending  tone.  They  have  the  singular  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  me  feel  as  if  my  lame  problems  are  actually 
absorbing,  intriguing  and  novel  rather  than  what  they  most 
assuredly  are:  laughable.  In  their  spare  time,  they  could  vol¬ 
unteer  as  counselors  on  a  crisis  hotline. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  most  people  don’t  particularly  care  if 
they  find  out  that  they’re  the  butt  of  jokes  down  at  the  help 
desk.  Deep  down,  we  always  suspected  it.  Still,  like  people  the 
whole  world  over,  we  crave  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  At  least  to  our  faces.  So  laugh  about  us  if  you  must,  tell 
jokes  about  us  if  you  will,  but  please,  do  it 
amongst  yourselves.  Maybe  in  Las  Vegas.  HE! 

Have  any  support  horror  stories?  Send  your  experiences 
to  Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus  at  santosus@cio.com, 
where  they  will  remain  in  perpetuity. 
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Conference  &  Expo 

March  12-14,2002 

World  Trade  Center  Boston 

Boston,  MA 


Information  Technology  for  Life  Sciences 

BiolTWorld  Conference  and  Expo  is  the  premiere  event  dedicated  to 
bioinformatics  and  IT  solutions  for  the  life  sciences  industry.  This  event  will 
exclusively  showcase  how  information  technologies  are  transforming  the 
life  sciences  throughout  the  entire  discovery  and  development  processes. 


Register  online  by 
March  1 1th  to  secure  your 
BiolT  Discovery  Pass 
^  for  only  $35  ^ 


Check  out  our  exciting  keynote  line-up 


priority  code:  CXM02 


The  Human 
Genome  Project 

►►  Dr.  Eric  Lander 

Founder  &  Director 

MIT  Whitehead  Institute 
Center  for  Genome  Research 


The  Value  of  IT  in  Pharmaceutical 
Research  &  Development 

►►  Roy  Dunbar 

Chief  Information  Officer 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company 


Computing  Power  for 
the  Post-Genomic  Era 

►►  Michael  D.Capeilas 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
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Creeds  of 

the  CEO 

ONE  OF  THE  FUN  PARTS  of  my  job  as  publisher  is  doing  the  annual 
“road  show,”  where  I  troop  around  to  scores  of  cities  and 
preach  the  gospel  according  to  CIO. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  year’s  road  show 
with  Frank  Genovese,  a  colleague  who  is  publisher  of  our  sis¬ 
ter  publication,  Darwm  (www.darwinmag.com).  One  of  the 
most  compelling  slides  in  Frank’s  presentation  was  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  winter  2000  issue  of  the  Sloan  Management  Review. 
The  article,  titled  “How  to  Be  a  CEO  for  the  Information  Age,” 
took  a  close  look  at  the  management  styles  of  CEOs  and 
grouped  them  into  categories  called  “The  Seven  Creeds  of  the 
CEO,”  pertaining  to  how  well  CEOs  understand  IT. 

The  seven  categories  with  brief  descriptions  follow.  Select  the 
one  category  that  most  represents  the  CEO  at  your  company.  You 
can  then  cast  your  vote  online  on  CIO’s  website. 


■  The  Hypocrite:  Espouses  strategic  importance  of  IT  but 
negates  belief  through  personal  action. 

■  The  Waverer:  Reluctantly  accepts  strategic  importance  of  IT 
but  is  not  ready  to  get  involved  in  IT  matters. 

■  The  Atheist:  Convinced  IT  is  of  little  value  and  publicly 
espouses  this  belief. 

■  The  Zealot:  Convinced  IT  is  strategically  important  and 
equally  believes  he  is  an  IT  expert. 

■  The  Agnostic:  Concedes  IT  is  strategically  important  but  needs 
repeated  convincing. 

■  The  Monarch:  Accepts  IT  is  strategically  important,  appoints 
the  best  CIO,  and  steps  back. 

■  The  Believer:  Believes  IT  enables  strategic  advantage  and 
demonstrates  belief  through  action. 

Which  label  best  fits  your  CEO?  Let’s  have  fun.  Cast  your 
vote  at  wwiv.cio.com/readerpoll.  I’ll  write  about  the  results  in  an 
upcoming  column. 
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The  events  of  2001  have  proven 

that  America’s  business  and  IT 
organizations  are  both  adaptive  and 
strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here? 


APRIL  14-16,  2002  ■  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT  ■  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 


Get  powerful  insights  and 
actionable  ideas  from  the 
people  you  trust  the  most: 
your  CIO  peers  at  leading 
companies,  plus  thought 
leaders  on  the  economy, 
the  law,  technology  and 
business. 

Jonathan  Zittrain,  noted 
speaker  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  & 
Society  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  joins  us  as 
Perspectives  moderator. 


Strategies  for 

the  New  Reality 


WE’LL  TACKLE: 


■  THE  ECONOMY  How  long  and  rocky  is  the  road  ahead? 

Robert  Shiller,  Economist  and  author  of  Irrational  Exuberance 

■  IT  AND  BUSINESS  STRATEGIES  Re-align  —  on  a  continuous 
basis  —  as  the  world  keeps  changing.  A  panel  of  global  CIOs,  led  by 
Richard  W.  Swanborg,  President  and  Founder,  ICEX 

■  LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Get  the  results  you  want 

—  from  senior  management,  peers,  and  employees. 

Dr.  Rick  Brinkman,  author,  Dealing  with  People  You  Can’t  Stand 

m  IT  BUDGETS  Learn  the  tools  and  techniques  successful  IT 
executives  use  to  set,  sell  and  manage  budgets.  A  panel  of  CIOs,  led  by 
Martha  Heller,  Director,  CIO's  Best  Practice  Exchange 

■  LEGAL  LIABILITY  Know  where  you  and  your  company  are  vulnerable 

—  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Bruce  P.  Keller,  Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 


PLUS  A  special  keynote  address  byjames  A.  Champy 
on  his  radical  rethinking  of  the  corporation  and  his 
provocative  concept  of  X-Engineering. 

AND  an  interview  on  the  role  of  the  CIO  in  a  changing 
environment  with  Kevin  Turner,  CIO,  Wal-Mart  Stores. 


Strategies  for  the 


New  Reality 


APRIL  14-  16,  2002  ■  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT  ■  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 


CIO  Perspectives.  Powerful  insights.  Actionable 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  14 

8:00  am  -  1:30  pm 

Golf  Tournament 

3:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

Registration 

6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 

Welcome  Reception 

Meet  your  peers,  CIO  editors, 
Corporate  Hosts  and  speakers. 

8:00  pm  -  10:00  pm 

A  Night  @  the  Improv 

Hosted  by  Information  Builders, Inc. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Registration 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Welcome  &  KnowPulse"  Poll 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 

Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

8:45  am  -  9:30  am 

Opening  Keynote: 

Is  There  Such  a 
Thing  as  Too 
Much  Security? 

JONATHAN 
ZITTRAIN,  Conference  Moderator 
Executive  Director,  The  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  &  Society, 
Harvard  Law  School 
The  push  toward  a  more  secure 
Internet  has  been  revitalized  by 
recent  events.  Just  what  forms  will 
that  security  take?  Implications 
reach  far  beyond  combating  virus¬ 
es  and  denial  of  service  attacks. 
Almost  every  way  we  use  the 
Internet,  especially  for  commerce, 
stands  to  evolve,  as  "security"  and 
"trust”  become  the  touchstones  of 
Internet  development. 


9:30  am  -  10:15  am 

CIO  &  CFO: 

Working  Together 
for  Better  Results 

NEIL  HASTIE 
CIO,  TruServ  Corpora' 

CORLISS  (CORKY)  J. 

NELSON 

Senior  Executive  Vice 
President  &  CFO, 

Ryder  System,  Inc. 

The  CIO  and  the  CFO  are  the  two 
executives  whose  domains  stretch 
to  every  corner  of  a  company  —  as 
IT  is  woven  through  every  aspect 
of  the  organization,  and  bottom- 
line  concerns  exert  greater  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  initiatives.  Regardless 
of  where  they  sit  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart,  the  two  will  always  have 
a  unique  relationship  —  one  inevit¬ 
ably  colored  with  tension.  A  CIO 
and  CFO  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
roles,  and  discuss  how  to  strike 
the  right  balance  between  an 
appropriate  amount  of  tension  and 
respect  —  and  why  doing  so  will 
produce  better  corporate  results. 

10:15  am  -  11:00  am 
Keeping  Up  with 
Emerging 
Technologies  in 
Turbulent  Times 
CHARLES  S.  BRENNER 
Senior  Vice  President,  Fidelity 
Center  for  Applied  Technology 
The  hardest  part  of  a  CIO’s  job  is 
trying  to  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies.  Companies  must 
decide  whether  or  not  to  invest  in 
new  technology  development. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  one 
company  that  has  continued  to 
invest  heavily  in  innovation. 

Brenner  explains  why  his  com¬ 


pany  believes  that  an  economic 
downturn  is  the  ideal  time  to  make 
investments  in  new  technology: 
because  by  the  time  the  markets 
rebound,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
develop  the  new  technologies  and 
services  your  customers  demand 
before  your  competitors  do.  He 
also  talks  about  some  of  the  actual 
technology  directions  Fidelity  is 
currently  pursuing. 


11:30  am  -  12:15  pm 

Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  present  case 
studies,  technology  updates,  and 
management  practices. 

12:15  pm  -  1:45  pm 

Working  Lunch: 

The  Economy  — 

A  Special  Report 

ROBERT  J.  SHILLER 
Professor  of  Economics, 

Yale  University 
In  his  best-selling  book,  Irrational 
Exuberance,  Shiller  documented 
the  combination  of  factors  that 
drove  stock  markets  to  dizzying 
heights,  and  forecasted  the  dan¬ 
gers  associated  with  that  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  dot.com  bubble  burst, 
the  economy  quickly  slowed— and 
the  events  of  September  11th  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  heavy  toll  psycho¬ 
logically  and  economically.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 


3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

CIO  Panel: 

Rethinking  IT  and 
Business  Strategies 

Moderator:  RICHARD 
W.  SWANBORG,  JR. 

President  and  Founder, 

ICEX 

Panelists: 

JOHN  GLASER 
Vice  President  and  CIO, 

Partners  Healthcare 
System,  Inc. 

ED  GLOTZBACH 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO,  SBC 
Communications  Inc. 

How  do  you  keep  your  IT  strategy  rel¬ 
evant  and  visible  while  your  business 
undergoes  significant  change?  How 
do  you  improve  the  speed  for  setting 
an  IT  strategy  and  getting  buy-in 
from  all  your  stakeholders?  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  fund  and  quickly  de¬ 
ploy  a  new  strategic  initiative  while 
minimizing  the  risk  of  failure?  Top 
CIOs  share  their  views  and  experi¬ 
ences. 

4:45  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Legal  Liability: 

When  You  and  Your 
Company  Can  Be 
Sued 

BRUCE  P.  KELLER 
Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 
To  what  extent  are  you  and  your 
company  exposed  based  on  how 
employees  or  third  parties  interact 
with  your  IT  systems?  Do  you 
know  what  your  systems  are  really 
hosting?  A  number  of  corporations 
recently  discovered  that  their  sys¬ 
tems  functioned  as  "super  nodes" 
for  the  FastTrack  file-swapping  net¬ 
work.  Keller  examines  how  current 


2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Business  Briefings 


11:00  am  -  11:30  am 

Break 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


“Great  opportunity  to  spark 
new  ideas  beneficial  to 
our  IT  organization  and 
business.” 

-A.0.  SMITH  CORPORATION 


“Sharing  knowledge  is 
critical  to  survival.  CIO 
Perspectives  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  share  with 
and  learn  from  the  best.” 

-WATSON  WYATT  WORLDWIDE 


“In  two  days  I  learned  of 
several  useful  innovations; 
we'll  implement  the  first 
one  tomorrow.” 
-AUTOBYTEL,  INC. 


deas.  Great  networking.  The  best  ROI  for  you. 


concepts  of  organizational  liability, 
privacy  and  intellectual  property 
use  in  the  marketplace  affect  cor¬ 
porations. 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Reception 

The  best  place  to  get  connected, 
exchange  more  good  ideas. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Informal 
Discussion  Roundtables 

Chat  with  CIO  Magazine  editors 
and  your  peers  over  coffee. 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 
Corporate  IT 
Spending  Trends  — 

Where  Are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher,  CXO  Media  Inc. 
CIO  Magazine,  in  partnership  with 
Ed  Yardeni,  chief  investment 
strategist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a  panel  of 
senior  executives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending.  Beach  presents 
an  overview  of  the  latest  results 
and  emerging  trends. 

8:45  am  -  9:45  am 

New  Tools,  New 
Approaches  to  E- 
Crime:  A  US  Secret 
Service  Briefing 

BOB  WEAVER 
Assistant  Special  Agent  in  Charge, 
US  Secret  Service, 

NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force 
The  Task  Force's  approach  is 
unique  in  law  enforcement 
because  of  its  focus  on  prevention, 
education  and  partnership  with 


private  industry,  as  much  as  its 
responsibilities  for  investigation 
and  support  of  prosecution. 

Weaver,  and  Peter  Cavicchia  — 
one  of  the  members  of  his  New 
York  team  who  is  speciaily  trained 
by  the  USSS  to  handle  electronic 
crimes  —  provide  specific  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  used  by  the 
NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force  to 
combat  electronic  crimes,  includ¬ 
ing  forensics  techniques,  technolo¬ 
gy  tools,  and  approaches  the  Task 
Force  takes  that  are  mutually  pro¬ 
ductive  for  business  as  well  as  law 
enforcement. 

This  session  is  produced  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Critical 
Infrastructure  Assurance  Office 
(CIAO)  in  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce. 

9:45  am  -  10:45  am 

Best  Practice 
Exchange:  Setting, 

Selling  and 
Managing  the 
IT  Budget 
Moderator:  MARTHA  HELLER 
Director,  Best  Practice  Exchange, 
CIO  Magazine 
WILLIAM  A.  CROWELL 
Former  CIO,  Meredith  Corporation 
JOHN  NORDIN 
Vice  President  &  CIO 
A.  M.  Castle  &  Co. 

TIMOTHY  WRIGHT 
Senior  Vice  President  &  CTO 
Terra  Lycos 

CIOs  who  want  to  see  their  pro¬ 
jects  completed  and  their  staff 
intact  understand  the  importance 
of  smart  budget  practices.  This 
panel  of  CIOs,  drawn  from  the  CIO 
Best  Practice  Exchange,  a  private 


online  network  of  senior  IT  execu¬ 
tives,  discusses  the  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  CIOs  can  use  to  set,  sell, 
and  manage  their  IT  budgets. 

10:45  am  -  11:15  am 

Break 

11:15  am  -  12:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

1:00  pm  -  2:30  pm 

Networking  Lunch 

2:45  pm  -  3:30  pm 

The  Role  of  the 
CIO  in  a  Changing 
Environment 

A  Special  Interview  with: 

KEVIN  TURNER 
Senior  Vice  President  &  CIO, 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

3:30  pm  -  4:30  pm 
Leadership  and 
Communications 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN 
Author,  Dealing  With 
People  You  Can't  Stand... 

As  CIOs  gain  more  prominence 
within  their  organizations,  they 
have  more  opportunities  to  inter¬ 
act  with  other  senior  executives, 
corporate  officers  and  directors. 

Dr.  Rick  helps  us  understand  the 
cause/effect  of  communications 
and  get  the  results  we  want. 

4:30  pm  -  5:30  pm 

Closing  Keynote 
X-Engineering: 

The  Next  Frontier 

JAMES  A.  CHAMPY 
Author,  X-Engineering  the  Corp¬ 
oration,  Reinventing  Your  Business 
for  the  Digital  Age 


James  A.  Champy's  radical  rethink¬ 
ing  of  the  corporation  shows  it 
not  simply  as  a  single  collection  of 
processes  turning  out  goods  and 
services,  but  rather  as  part  of  a  web 
of  interacting  processes  that  include 
those  of  every  organization  involved 
in  producing  what  the  company  sells. 
His  new  book,  X-Engineering  the 
Corporation,  comes  at  a  time  when 
managers  must  look  beyond  reengi¬ 
neering  and  cross  ("x")  boundaries 
they've  never  crossed  before.  The 
way  to  thrive  defies  all  previous  mod¬ 
els:  it's  the  next  frontier  for  dramatic 
business  performance  improvement. 

5:30  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Summary/Conclusions 

JONATHAN  ZITTRAIN 

5:45  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Keynote  Reception 

7:30  pm  -  9:00  pm 

CIO  Dinner  Under  the  Stars 


CIO 

PERSPECTIVES 


Provocative  discussions.  Case  studies.  Best  pract 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


CiTRIX 


Information 

Builders 


Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:CTXS)  is  a 
global  leader  in  application  serving  and 
portal  software  and  services  that  provide 
personalized  access  to  any  application  or 
information  source  —  whether  Windows, 
UNIX  or  Web-based  —  through  any  device, 
over  any  connection.  Companies  worldwide 
use  Citrix  technologies  to  integrate  appli¬ 
cations,  content  and  business  processes 
into  a  pervasive  digital  environment  —  a 
virtual  workplace  —  offering  seamless  con¬ 
nectivity  and  a  consistent  user  experience 
across  the  Internet,  intranets,  extranets, 
WANs,  LANs  and  wireless  networks.  Citrix 
solutions  drive  cost  efficiency,  productivity 
and  enhanced  e-business  opportunities  by 
leveraging  existing  IT  resources  and  extend¬ 
ing  personalized  information  access  to  em¬ 
ployees,  partners,  customers  and  suppliers. 


EDS,  the  leading  global  services  company, 
provides  strategy,  implementation  and 
hosting  for  clients  managing  the  business 
and  technology  complexities  of  the  digital 
economy.  EDS  brings  together  the  world's 
best  technologies  to  address  critical  client 
business  imperatives.  It  helps  clients 
eliminate  boundaries,  collaborate  in  new 
ways,  establish  their  customers'  trust  and 
continuously  seek  improvement.  EDS, 
with  its  management  consulting  subsidiary, 
A.T.  Kearney,  serves  the  world's  leading 
companies  and  governments  in  58  coun¬ 
tries.  EDS  reported  revenues  of  $19.2  billion 
in  2000.  Learn  more  at  www.eds.com. 


Information  Builders  helps  the  world's 
leading  organizations  derive  maximum 
value  from  their  IT  investments  by  turning 
data  assets  into  meaningful  information  for 
real-time  delivery  to  all  who  impact  their 
business:  employees,  managers,  customers, 
partners,  and  suppliers.  Information 
Builders  WebFOCUS  business  intelligence 
software  solutions  make  information  easy 
to  access  and  use,  with  built-in  access  to  any 
data  and  the  ability  to  handle  all  enterprise 
reporting  requirements,  including  portals, 
OLAP,  ad  hoc,  and  information  broadcast¬ 
ing.  iWay  Software,  an  Information  Builders 
subsidiary,  accelerates  the  integration  of 
new  technologies  and  applications, 
dramatically  improving  the  success  rate  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  business  integration. 


Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort 

Wide  open  spaces.  Beautiful  views.  And  you  haven’t  even  hit  the  beach  yet. 


Nestled  on  10  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  and  steps  away  from  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach,  the  Sheraton  Bal 
Harbour  Beach  Resort  provides  the 
perfect  setting  for  rest  and  relaxation 
The  resort  overlooks  prime  Atlantic 
shoreline  and  offers  all  the  elements 
of  a  memorable  beachfront  vacation. 

The  Lifestyle  &  Fitness  Club  offers 
many  ways  to  relax,  with  a  tempting 
mix  of  facilities  and  services  that 


includes  state-of-the  art  exercise 
equipment  and  full-service  spa. 

Enjoy  the  lagoon-style  pool  complex 
and  waterpark  or  sink  your  feet  into 
the  sands  of  Florida’s  gold  coast. 

The  resort  is  conveniently  located 
between  the  Miami  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  airports  and  is  within  easy 
access  to  the  area's  many  attractions, 
including  Miami’s  world-renowned 
South  Beach. 


.  Successful  techniques.  CIO  Perspectives l 
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The  Forum  for  Sharing  Knowledge 


Microsoft  is  the  worldwide  leader  in  soft¬ 
ware,  services  and  Internet  technologies 
for  personal  and  business  computing. 

The  company  offers  a  wide  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  designed  to  empower 
people  through  great  software  —  any  time, 
any  place  and  on  any  device.  Building  on 
the  popularity  of  the  Windows  operating 
system  and  the  Office  productivity  suite, 
Microsoft  is  now  focused  on  developing 
technology  for  the  next-generation  Internet. 
The  company's  .NET  platform  will  enable 
businesses  to  collaborate  to  offer  an 
unprecedented  range  of  integrated  and 
customized  solutions  —  solutions  that 
enable  their  customers  to  act  on  informa¬ 
tion  wherever  and  whenever  they  need  it. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.micro- 
soft.com/enterprise. 


Pacific  Edge  Software  is  a  leading  provider 
of  Project  Portfolio  Management  (PPM) 
solutions  for  global  companies,  transform¬ 
ing  how  organizations  manage  and  optimize 
their  project  portfolios.  Pacific  Edge’s 
business-critical  PPM  solution,  The  Edge™ 
allows  organizations  to  balance  and  align 
projects  with  business  goals  and  strategies, 
maximizing  value  and  minimizing  costs. 

The  Edge  includes  software  products, 
professional  services,  and  a  Project  Port¬ 
folio  Management  process.  Customers 
include  industry  leaders  such  as  Airborne 
Express,  Alcon,  Costco,  Dell,  and  Johnson 
&  Johnson. 


Symantec,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology,  provides  a  broad 
range  of  content  and  network  security 
solutions  to  individuals  and  enterprises. 
The  company  is  a  leading  provider  of 
virus  protection,  risk  management, 
Internet  content  and  e-mail  filtering, 
remote  management  and  mobile  code 
detection  technologies  to  customers. 
Headquartered  in  Cupertino,  CA, 
Symantec  has  worldwide  operations 
in  more  than  33  countries. 


WH££LHOUS£" 

& 

Wheelhouse  develops  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  integration  software 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  CIO 


Hail  to  the  Chiefs 

Titles  are  how  we  define  class,  which  is  why  every  itty-bitty  department 
may  soon  have  a  CIO  by  jerry  gregoire 


WHEN  I  LEFT  MY  CIO 
job  at  Dell  Computer 
a  few  years  ago  for  a 
glamorous  career  on  this  hot, 
dusty  cattle  ranch  outside 
Austin,  Texas,  I  thought  I  would 
have  to  leave  my  subscription  to 
CIO  behind  (the  horror!).  No 
problem.  I  may  not  have  a  staff 
or  even  have  a  decent  office,  but 
I’ve  got  this  here  laptop — and 
around  the  ranch,  that  makes 
me  the  CIO.  Well. .  .the  cows  are 
impressed  and  so,  I  guess,  was 
the  CIO  subscription  depart¬ 
ment.  The  magazine  now  gets 
delivered  here  along  with  the 
feed  catalogs.  [Editor’s  note: 
Actually,  we  gave  him  a  compli¬ 
mentary  subscription  because  he 
writes  for  us.] 

Awarding  myself  the  coveted 
title  of  CIO  got  me  wondering 
about  the  irresistible  attraction, 
the  slapdash  methods  and  the 
precise  madness  of  creating, 
sporting  and  bettering  titles. 
Important  job  titles  are  a  kind 
of  food  chain  of  attraction, 
wherein  each  one  of  us  becomes 
consumed  by  the  title  just  one 
level  more  desirable  than  our 
own.  And  like  underwear  that 
won’t  stop  riding  up,  it’s  impo¬ 
lite  to  mention  and  impossible 
to  stop  thinking  about. 

One  of  the  things  I’m  going 


to  miss  most  about  the  dotcoms 
is  all  of  those  silly-clever-stupid 
titles  they  made  up  to  show 
they  were  hip  enough  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  VCs. 

Titles  are  important  to  us. 
They  are  power,  they  are 
currency,  they  define  us.  Titles 
are  also  how  we  define  class. 
Americans  don’t  like  to  discuss 
class.  Our  notions  of  self- 
improvement  and  self-invention 
make  definitions  of  privilege 
and  status  messy.  Hey,  what’s 
that  on  your  business  card? 
Your  income?  The  square 
footage  of  your  house?  Your 
family  connections?  No!  It’s 
your  title!  Would  anyone  give 
up  an  influential  title  for  a 
better  parking  space?  A  bigger 
office?  A  10  percent  raise?  Of 
course  not.  Take,  for  example, 
one  of  my  favorites,  that 
network  news  staple  and 
seldom-challenged  title  of 
activist.  I’m  immediately 
impressed  with  the  moral 
superiority  that  activists  always 
seem  to  have  over  us  deeply 
committed  inactivists.  Well- 
constructed  titles  have  a  way 
of  doing  that. 

At  some  moment  in  1990, 
give  or  take,  the  data  processing 
department  became  information 
technology.  This  was  a  bold  bit 


of  marketing  since  ones  and 
zeros  become  information  only 
if  you  squint  your  eyes  really 
hard.  They  certainly  aren’t  the 
kind  of  information  that  deliv¬ 
ers  explanations  or  coherent 
representations.  But  as  soon 
as  it  caught  on,  technology 
mechanics  were  credited  with 
extraordinary  power.  A  power¬ 


ful  resource  needs  a  powerful 
leader  with  an  impressive  title. 
The  CIO  was  born. 

Unfortunately,  the  desirability 
of  the  CIO  title  (not  to  mention 
its  low  cost  compared  with 
handing  out  real  greenbacks) 
may  also  be  its  ultimate  demise. 


We’re  currently  experiencing 
“title  creep.”  At  some  large 
corporations,  every  division 
(every  department )  has  a  CIO. 
Siemens,  for  example,  has  a 
global  CIO,  two  corporate 
CIOs,  central  office  CIOs, 
operating  company  CIOs  and 
over  50  regional  CIOs.  The 
designation  “CIO,”  as  happens 
with  other  words  and  phrases, 
has  been  maimed  and  flattened 
with  overuse,  and  the  devalued 
title  has  led  to  “title  morph,”  a 
scramble  for  more  imposing- 
pretentious-confusing  monikers 
such  as  CTO,  CSO,  CKO,  chief 
inspiration  officer  and  God 
knows  how  many  more. 

One  has  to  wonder  what  this 
says  about  the  CIO’s  real 
standing  that  other  influential 
positions  such  as  CEO, 
CFO  and  COO  have 
not  experienced  this 
same  “title  creep.”  The 
answer  may  be  persist¬ 
ent  confusion  about  the 
true  nature  of  and 
qualifications  for  the 
CIO  job.  I’ve  decided 
to  start  a  trend  by 
dropping  my  CIO  title 
and  just  going  back  to 
being  the  vice  president 
of  IT.  The  cows  won’t 
care.  I  suppose  if  I 
manage  to  attract  a 
significant  following,  it 
could  be  a  real  problem 
for  this  publication. 

I  recall  reading  that  a  similar 
situation  occurred  in  the  early 
20th  century  at  Surrey  and 
Driver  Magazine.  QE1 


Jerry  Gregoire,  a  former  CIO  of  Dell 
Computer  and  PepsiCo,  is  editor  at 
large  and  editorial  adviser  for  CIO. 
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IS  YOUR  WEB  CONTENT  OUT  OF  CONTROL?  It’s  growing  larger  and  it's  headed  your  way.  Business  content  generated  enterprise¬ 
wide  in  multiple  formats  that  needs  to  rapidly,  safely  become  Web  accessible. The  job  of  managing  and  publishing  it  all  on  the  Web  is  a  daily  disaster 
Enter  Stellent.The  software  choice  of  the  titans  of  business  —  Merrill  Lynch,  Carrier  Corporation,  IKON  Office  Solutions  and  1,500  others. Take  back 
control.  Automatically  manage  content  for  your  business  Web  sites  and  enterprise  applications  without  changing  the  way  you  create  it.  Visit 
www.instant.stellent.com/twister  for  an  eye-opening  3-minute  demo.  STELLENT"  roRME^Y|NT^NETs°L,jTioNs- 


BUSINESS  CONTENT  MANAGEMENT 
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Because,  after  all,  it  does. 

Obsessed.  Paranoid.  Overzealous. 

In  any  other  industry,  that’s  what 
Acxiom  Outsourcing  would  be.  But 
since  it’s  your  data  and  infrastructure 
we’re  managing,  we  like  to  say  we 
take  necessary  precautions. 

Our  size  and  experience  (we’ve  been 
doing  this  since  1947)  mean  we  can 
protect  you  to  a  higher  degree,  at 
a  lower  cost.  With  Acxiom,  you’ll  gain 
economies  of  scale  and  comprehensive 
technological  prowess,  including: 

•  Client/server  to  mainframe  support 

•  Carrier-class  network  operation  centers 

•  Hardened  data  centers  nationwide 

•  Six  acres  of  raised  floor  space 

•  1 ,400  skilled  associates 

Sound  like  something  you  could  use? 

You  can  bet  your  life  it  is. 

Visit  www.acxiom.com/outsourcing 
or  call  877-944-1501  today. 


ACXIOM 

Flexibility  by  DesignSM 


PRIVACY  ASSURED 


